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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1959 


TUESDAY, APRIL 7, 1959 


Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10:45 a.m., room G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. 
Thomas E. Morgan (chairman) presiding. 
Chairman Morean. The committee will come to order. 
We have an open session this morning to hear witnesses on the 
continuation of the mutual security hearings for the fiscal year 1960. 
Our first witness is Dr. Donald C. Stone, representing the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 
You have a statement, Dr. Stone? 
Dr. Stone. Yes, sir. 
Chairman Morean. Go right ahead, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. DONALD C. STONE, ON BEHALF OF THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U\S.A. 


Dr. Stonr. My name is Donald C. Stone. I am testifying here in 
behalf of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
by the authorization of its appropriate officers. 

I am currently dean of the Graduate School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs of the University of Pittsburgh and a member of 
the Department of International Affairs of the National Council of 
Churches. 

While I am here as a designated representative of the Depart- 
ment of International Affairs, I obviously cannot and do not presume 
to speak for each of the 38 million members of the 33 Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox denominations in the national council, but I am 
presenting policies and views adopted after careful study, discus- 
sion, and deliberation by the council’s policymaking bodies com- 
posed of official representatives of the denominations. 

The council believes it appropriate and desirable that in hearings 
such as this major religious groups in our country have the op- 
portunity to share in expressing from religious and moral perspec- 
tives, their views on the objectives, policies, and adequacy of the 
mutual aid and assistance programs of the United States. On behalf 
of the council may I express appreciation for this opportunity. 


GENERAL POSITION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


In keeping with the actions of the council’s policymaking bodi 
we hold it to be a Christian concern and the moral responsibilty o 
the United States to take all appropriate action within its capacity 
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and resources to promote justice, economic betterment, social well- 
being, freedom, and peace among the peoples of the world, including 
our own, and especially among the newly independent, emerging, 
and developing nations. To this end we support the improvement 
and expansion of technical assistance, educational exchange, economic 
aid, trade and private investment, and other measures essential to 
the improvement of conditions of life and the creation of free, re- 
sponsible, and stable societies. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL FOUNDATIONS 


The competence and the responsibility of the churches to delineate 
the religious, the moral, and the ethical truths or requirements which 
underlie public issues is well established. This has been a function 
. = religious traditions and heritage beginning with the prophets 
of old. 

In studying God’s purposes and requirements, as reflected in both 
the Old and New Testaments, we find the principle that the state 
should be founded on justice, that it is instituted by God to enact 
just and equitable laws, that in the fulfillment of its mission the state 
should be the organized expression of God’s character and purpose. 
The state, to be specific, our country or any country, is thus j iaed 
by divine standards of righteousness and justice. Lawmakers, judges, 
and administrators are God’s servants charged with bringing to all 
people the blessings of just, efficient, and humane government. Na- 
tions and individuals are accountable for their acts and are judged 
by God by the same moral and ethical standards. 

We believe that governments, as individuals, must conform to the 
moral law of God. The people of a nation, as children of God, have 
the obligation of promoting justice, freedom, equality, opportunity, 
respect, integrity, and mercy in all relationships. So, too, govern- 
ment as the means by which people carry out their collective public 
concerns and responsibilities, must fulfill these same obligations. 

This conception of the moral and spiritual foundation of govern- 
ment is uniquely reflected in the covenants of our country and in the 
official statements of our leaders. 

The Declaration of Independence explicitly emphasized these 
truths. In the eyes of its architects, men are viewed as children of 
God, they have rights and values growing out of their spiritual re- 
lation to God, they are equal as personalities and equal as members 
of one human family, they are part of a world brotherhood, and 

overnment is a means subject to their control for achieving the 
nefits of their God-given rights. 

George Washington summed up these views in his Farewell Address 
with the words: 


Reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in the exclusion of religious principle. 

The mind of Lincoln was saturated with the same values of life— 
brotherhood, justice, mercy, honesty, reverence. A fundamental 
tenet in his political philosophy was the responsibility and the ac- 
countability of the Nation to Almighty God. 
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In speaking of the rights of men, women, and children in the strug- 
gle for existence, President Wilson said, in his first inaugural address: 

Justice and only justice shall always be our motto. * * * The feelings with 
which we face this new age of right and opportunity sweep across our heart- 
strings ‘like some air out of God’s own presence, where justice and mercy are 
reconciled, and the judge and the brother are one. 

I mention these factors in our heritage because they emphasize the 
necessity and practicality of applying moral and religious principle 
in the formulation and execution of public policy. We, in the 
churches, are concerned with the tendency to separate these interre- 
lated aspects of life in the marketplace of daily decision making. 

We believe that these moral and spiritual foundations for Govern- 
ment and public policy apply to the total community of mankind. 
They are the requisites for individual and group fulfillment at the 
level of the family, the local community, the State, the Nation, and 
the international community. Where individuals seek special privilege 
based on selfish interest, where they have no concern for the well-being 
of their fellow men and isolate themselves from responsibility for 
service to the general welfare of the community, their justice, freedom, 
economic and social advance, and public morality corrode and wither. 

Likewise, when a nation on the basis of its narrow self-interest en- 
deavors in isolation to provide for its protection, seeks the economic 
prosperity of its citizens with little tangible regard to the misery, 
i a and ignorance which may exist outside of its boundaries, or 

hers the economic development of other countries primarily in the 
interest of its own security and as a means of obstructing the outreach 
of an enemy, it, too, lacks adequate moral and religious foundation, 
and its policies will be frustrated and its actions resented. 

It is in this context and on moral and religious unds that 
churches support more adequate assistance for the underprivileged 
and disinherited people of the world and more effective measures of 
mutual help and self-help. 


INADEQUATE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS RATIONALE FOR OUR AID PROGRAMS 


We believe the concept of mutual security, under which countries 
join together to create conditions essential for peace and freedom, and 
for the furtherance of economic and social well-being, is consistent 
with the moral and religious principles just elaborated. We believe 
that in the Marshall plan these principles were fulfilled in a historic 
manner. The success of that program and its appeal to man’s con- 
science and to the aspirations of human beings everywhere was due to 
the unusual extent to which the ideals of sharing, mutual respect, self- 
help, and the imperatives of human brotherhood were incorporated 
in the total program, especially during the first 2 years. 

We are concerned with the extent to which present-day official argu- 
ments justify both the military and economic components of the 
mutual security program almost exclusively on the basis of narrow 
self-interest, emphasize their value in counteracting Soviet imperial- 
ism, and imply that we can buy with our material surplus the support 
and friendahip of countries whose help we need. We are concerned 
with the criticisms which grow out of a naive expectancy that people 
of other countries should be grateful for the programs which we our- 
selves declare we are carrying out in our self-interest. How can 
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right feelings and genuine mutuality be created among nations un- 
less moral and psychological conditions essential to understanding, 
respect, and cooperation are fostered ? 

We believe that our country would be far more effective in achiev- 
ing its stated objectives if the specific assistance programs. and the 
methods used in carrying them out, fulfilled more fully the moral and 
religious tenets which the Council of Churches and its constitutent 
denominations have enunciated on several occasions before this com- 
mittee. In doing so, we would be infinitely more successful in creat- 
ing the conditions under which collective security, international co- 
operation, and economic progress can be realized. Moreover, the 
newly independent, emerging, and less developed countries would feel 
partners in a common enterprise aiming at achieving their freedom, 
stability, and social advancement. We must develop a rationale that 
will meet the test of the collective conscience of mankind, and that 
test must be morally and ethically sound. 

We must do these things because we are concerned for people as 

eople—for the citizens of other countries as well as our own—and 
ause misery, ignorance, despotism, and self-serving exploitation 
must be relieved wherever they exist, so far as the abilities, resources, 
and intelligence of a people permit. The great extremes of poverty 
and relative abundance in the world are intolerable to the Christian 
conscience, and they will not be accepted for long by the peoples of 
depressed areas who today, through communication, education, trans- 
portation, and other forces which have created a shrunken, closely 
knit world, are determined that they, too, should share in the better 
things of life. 


THE CHURCHES SPEAK FROM EXPERIENCE 


Not only do the churches speak ovi of their religious conviction 
based upon sustained and penetrating study of the application of 
religious principle in U.S. foreign policy, but beyond this, the 
churches have had long, practical, and steadily broadening experience 
in overseas aid and in international cooperation. In mission work, 
they pioneered in technical and economic assistance, in education, 
literacy programs, medicine, public health, agriculture, industry, mass 
communications, and leadership training. 

During recent years, the churches have engaged in many types of 
relief and cooperative endeavors to administer to the distressed, and 
to help hungry, illiterate, diseased, and impoverished persons to be- 
come self-supporting and to guide their own peoples into responsible 
nationhood. During 1958, our churches contributed approximate] 
$120 million to these ends. Through our Department of Church 
World Service, our churches have given aid to people in need around 
the world, distributed surplus food, sent relief in the wake of disasters, 
and pioneered in village and community projects. In 1958, the 
churches contributed $32 million for such aid. 

Worldwide projects are carried on also by the United Christian 
Youth Movement, the United Student Christian Council, and United 
Church Women. These agencies and the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life and the Department of International Affairs of 
the National Council of Churches conduct study and action pro- 
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rams on international relations under the leadership of outstanding 
ay persons who have particular competence in these disciplines. 


SOME GUIDING OBJECTIVES FOR MUTUAL AID PROGRAMS 


Let us now turn to the implications of these moral and religious 
perceptions to the mutual security programs now under considera- 
tion by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Based on their experience in international affairs, as well as on 
intensive study and discussion of U.S. policy and programs, the 
churches have evolved general principles which can be applied to our 
Government’s international programs. Within these principles, the 
following guidelines and practices are believed essential if our foreign 
aid efforts are to become more effective in developing conditions of 
peace with justice and freedom : 

First, the United States should assist our fellow men in the emerg- 
ing, newly independent, and developing areas of the world to the full 
extent of our capabilities on one hand, and their absorptive capacities 
on the other. This objective of fostering improved conditions of life 
and internal political, economic, and moral strength in other coun- 
tries should find sufficient justification as a worthy national objec- 
tive of its own, and not be made an incidental aspect of our concern 
to increase the military capabilities of countries allied to us or linked 
with us in collective security arrangements. 

Second, although all parts of our foreign policy are interrelated 
and require coordination, economic and technical aid should be ad- 
ministered in relation to economic and social needs and opportunities, 
and divorced insofar as practical from military considerations. 

Third, in the absence of a clear-cut mandate by both the legisla- 
tive and the executive branches of our Government to focus our for- 
eign economic programs on helping people because they are members 
of the border humane family, and because the principle of sharing is 
an essential in international development as it is within nations and 
communities, the various types of assistance as well as individual 
projects tend to become, in daily administration, unduly related to 
military and political factors. We believe our objectives will be 
more realistically and effectively fulfilled if military assistance ap- 
propriations are separated from economic and technical assistance aim- 
ing at the long-term economic and social development of less tech- 
nologically advanced countries. This broad policy of sharing and 
concern should represent a primary and basic feature of our total for- 
eign policy. 

Fourth, the amount of assistance from all sources which is being 
provided today appears far from adequate to meet the elementary 
needs of the developing countries. Expanded programs of technical 
cooperation appear essential if the individual countries are to create 
institutions capable of rendering the most basic public services under 
responsible democratic government and if industrial, agricultural, 
health, education, and other vital aspects of civilization and adequate 
society are to be promoted. 

Fifth, it is evident that far larger sums of capital must be made 
available from public and private sources if any significant progress 
is to be made in many countries of the world toward increasing per 
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can live with some degree of decency and self-respect and deve 
the re eed to help themselves. The resources of the Development 
Loan Fund need to be increased to the extent that effective loans can 
be made and placed on a long-term operating basis. We support such 
measures as the proposed International Development Authority and 
the Inter-American Development Bank as additional means for pro- 
viding the essential capital. 

Sixth, Congress should establish these programs of assistance on 
a long-term basis in terms of objectives, scope, financing, and admin- 
istration. Present authorization and appropriation practices prevent 
effective planning, force improvisation, create waste and inefficiency, 
and foil the fulfillment of objectives. By the time U‘S. field staff are 
in a position to reach agreement with officials of the participating 
country, the period for which funds are available may have already 
expired. Representatives of participating countries are bewildered 
and the best laid plans are frustrated. 

Seventh, we believe the objective of fostering the development and 
internal economic, social, and moral strength of other countries will 
be brought into sharper focus if the various tools or methods of pro- 
viding economic and technical assistance are better integrated and 
coordinated. Because the rationale of our programs has not been 
clear, and because the Government has proliferated the several de- 
vices or means of assistance among several agencies, the result has been 
increasingly a haphazard collection of projects and diffused activities. 
We have produced such a complex dispersion of agencies and respon- 
sibilities that neither our own citizens nor the people of the countries 
with whom we are working can comprehend what is going on. In 
consequence, technical assistance, loan projects, and grant aid tend 
to be resolved in reference to momentary military and political con- 
siderations rather than as a positive part of a long-term sustained 
effort to produce stability, responsibility, freedom, and human bet- 
terment. 

Eighth, in applying the principle of mutual help in the administra- 
tion of assistance programs, joint working arrangements with other 
countries need to be emphasized. To be stressed, also, is the fosteri 
within the participating countries of indigenous organizations an 
staffs dihahe of planning and administering the country’s develop- 
ment program, and of using external assistance effectively. Whether 
technical assistance is provided through Government agencies or 
lj organizations, a common purpose is to develop indigenous 

eadership, professional skills, and democratic values required for ef- 
fective economic and social development. 

Ninth, to assure the administration of the programs with the fullest 
integrity, vision, and moral Rata more resourceful efforts are re- 
quired in the recruitment and training of Americans for international 


capita income from $50 or $100 or $150 a year to levels on which oe 
op 


service. To this end, it is imperative that the agency or agencies 
responsible for economic and technical assistance be established on a 
long-term basis and that they be in a position to recruit and train per- 
sonnel for long-term responsibility, Many of the inadequacies of 
American personnel assigned to overseas service is due to the tem- 
porary and unstable character of the programs. We believe that many 
of the finest citizens of America—citizens who possess the requisite 
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rofessional and technical skills, who have the humility and concern 

or human beings which this delicate task of working in another coun- 
try entails, and who are prepared to undergo the rigors of training 
and separation from their jetneleda for long periods—will come 
forward if the Congress and the executive branch will manifest the 
greatness of our foreign assistance programs and indicate that they 
are determined to carry them forward throughout the period of years 
which success obviously requires. 

Tenth, to the extent that their administrative capacities permit, in- 
creasing emphasis should be placed on the use of the United Nations 
and other international organizations for the conduct of economic 
and technical cooperation programs. The same principles outlined 
above for bilateral assistance—moral, financial, administrative—apply 
to the collective efforts carried out through international organizations. 

Eleventh, while the very nature of the types of assistance needed 
calls for heavy governmental responsibility, a maximum use of private 
initiative is to be encouraged. is includes such measures as broader 
guarantees to encourage private investment, the reduction of barriers 
to trade, and the fostering of private enterprise throughout the world. 
We believe, further, that there are many untapped opportunities under 
which Government programs can utilize American universities and 
other educational organizations, research institutions, foundations, 
consulting firms, and American business and industry in the conduct 
of assistance programs. Cooperative arrangements between corres- 
ponding institutions of the United States and the participating coun- 
try often provide a superior psychological basis for assistance than the 
assignment of Government personnel. 


OUR PEOPLE NEED LEADERSHIP 


We are dealing here with complex and difficult problems. Few of 
our citizens can be expected to understand their technical aspects or 
administrative ramifications. But, all people have a conscience and 
respond when the moral principle is clear. 

We of the churches will continue to foster the study and discus- 
sion of both the substance of policy and the relevant moral and re- 
ligious principles. Through the constituent denominations of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, through a thousand local church councils, 
and through such branches as the United Church Women and youth 
councils, opinion and recommendations will be formulated and in due 
time conveyed to your committee. 

However, we need in these perilious times creative and courageous 
leadership by both the Congress and the executive branch in pointing 
the direction. 

We need, above all, the justification and explanation of proposed 
policies and programs which stand the test of moral and religious 
principles, and which avoid appeals to narrow self-interest, prejudice, 
or an excessive reliance on military power in fulfilling our national 
responsibilities. 

airman Morgan. Thank you, Dr. Stone. 

Dr. Stone, of course, you have been here before and you know our 
usual procedure is to operate under the 5-minute rule which allows 
each Member 5 minutes for questions. 
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Mr, Fuuiron. May we from western Pennsylvania say we are both 
honored and pleased to have Dr. Stone here. We know how well 
he is respected in our area. 

Chairman Morgan. Dr. Stone, I see in your statement you think 
the resources of the Development Loan Fund should be increased. 

Are you familiar with the amount requested by the Executive ? 

Dr. Stone. $700 million. 

Chairman Morcan. Do you think that is sufficient, in your 
opinion ¢ 

Dr. Stones. “Sufficient” requires a firsthand assessment and a long 
process of evaluation of the needs of these countries, the measures 
called for to be successful, and their capacity to use the funds well. 

I do have a conviction that as one studies the terrific problems of 
these emerging countries and newly independent ones, that to make 
any real impact on increasing standards of living $700 million doesn’t 
go too far. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Stone, you are familiar with the original 

roposal that the Development Loan Fund be set up on a 3-year basis. 
+ ngress didn’t buy the 3-year program which involved a total of $2 

illion. 

Do you think if we had followed the original recommendations 
made by the administration at the beginning of the Development 
Loan Fund, we would have been further ahead than we are today 
in our effort to encourage long-range development. 

Dr. Stone. Ithink we would be much further along. 

Based on my own experience in working with other countries and 
endeavoring to carve out plans and projects which could be carried 
forward to successful conclusions, I have found most undertakings 
can’t be done on an annual or a short-term basis. Unless it is pos- 
sible, at least in some of the undertakings, to be able to have some 
general assurance that you will be able to complete every step, the 
process is frustrated and there is a great deal of waste in time in 
trying to negotiate satisfactory arrangements. 

I would feel this not only for the Loan Fund, but for the technical 
assistance activities. These activities are now so widely dispersed. 
All types of assistance include the handling of surplus agricultural 
projects needed to be brought together and focused in terms of what 
we are trying to achieve, and not be dealt with as isolated parts or 
projects which may have no reference or direct relevance to funda- 
mental changes we wish to bring about in these countries. You can’t 
do this on a 1-year or even on a 3-year basis. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Stone, you feel very strongly then there 
should be a separation of the economic and military parts of this 
program ? 

Dr. Stonr. Yes, I do. In saying that. I recognize that in the for- 
mulation of the programs they have to be developed as a total and 
consistent package, beginning with the planning in the country. Any 
measures taken in regard to the increase of the military forces of a 
country have immediate economic and fiscal impact upon the country’s 
budget and other aspects, so that these things do have to be worked 
out together. They have to be coordinated at various stages. 

On the other hand, I see no incompatibility of separating out the 
military assistance appropriations and placing them in the defense 
budget. This would encourage, in the justification and in the method 
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of operation, a clear understanding that we are carrying on the eco- 
nomic, technical, and social side of assistance not only to help the 
countries support their military establishments, but primarily because 
we are concerned with the development and the conditions of life in 
countries which are so less fortunate than our own. 

I think unless we separate these issues, there will always be con- 
fusion in the minds of Americans and especially in the minds of the 
people in the countries with whom we are working. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Dr. Stone. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a number of 
questions. 

You do appreciate, of course, in suggesting the long-term matter, 
many of us would like to see it go over a long period of years, but 
there is the old idea that one Congress may not do anything to affect 
the next Congress. It is therefore a very complex problem and I hope 
you are aware of how complicated it is. 

Dr. Sronr. We do in many fields of Federal action make it clear 
that, insofar as our capabilities are possible, we do wish to carry out 
programs on a long-term basis. Is that not so? 

Mrs. Botton. Yes; but you must appreciate the problem. 

Now, I would like to go into something that is possibly not too well 
understood and yet it should be by the churches. 

I will ask one question first. 

You speak of the broader human family, indicating they are all 
our own family. 

What is the attitude of the churches within your organization as 
to the matter of Red China? 

Dr. Stone. I do not believe that the National Council has taken 
any official position on the question of Red China. 

rs. Bouton. Don’t you think they should? You speak of “the 
broader human family.’ 

Dr. Sronr. I think that the function of the Council of Churches 
and the function of organized religion is to make clear the moral and 
ethical factors. 

Mrs. Boron. How about a spiritual one? 

Dr. Stoner. And the spiritual one. 

Mrs. Borron. You left that out. 

Dr. Stoner. I was really including the spiritual because in my mind 
the moral, spiritual, religious factors are interrelated. 

Mrs. Borron.- I am happy to have you state that for the record. 

Dr. Sronr. I should have been clearer, I realize. 

Mrs. Boiron. Then my other question is this: Are people at any 
point taking into consideration the actual practical power of prayer ? 
Are there any teams being taught what prayer ely is and how it 
could be used ? 

Is there any move toward using that power in developing a respon- 
sible attitude on the part of those attending international conferences 
and also in influencing what really goes on at these conferences? 

After all, prayer is an invisible power going out on waves, is it not? 

Dr. Sronr. I think one sees it at every hand. In the whole ap- 
proach of the Council of Churches and the denominations, the em- 


phasis is made repeatedly that the solution to these problems calls 
for prayer. 
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Mrs. Bouton. Yes, but what kind of prayer? How do you get the 
power of prayer focused so that it Bs sent out in wavelengths to 
the proper people that you want to convince? It can’t be done just 
at Sunday morning church with one prayer. 

Dr. Srone. Isn’t a good illustration of this the World Day of 
Prayer which the United Church Women sponsor for all women to 
set aside for corporate prayer ? 

Mrs. Botton. One day? 

Dr. Stone. This mobilization of the church people, the Christians 
of the world, to engage together in this effort, it seems to me, is a good 
illustration. 

Mrs. Bouton. To me it is rather an illustration of all the things 
that just don’t happen because I don’t think in any such concerted 
effort as I have in mind 1 day of prayer from the women can in- 
fluence Khrushchev. But I think that if we could have very definite 
continuous focused prayer in the various churches of all faiths, there 
could be set up a channel by which much could happen. 

I am interested if that very definitely comes under the Council of 
Churches’ work. 

Dr. Strong. I respond warmly to your thought and I would add 
one of the characteristics we need as Americans is a greater under- 
standing of the spiritual traditions and values and insights of other 
peoples. 

I know that I have found one can have deep spiritual fellowship 
with Buddhists, Moslems, and others and when they know we are 
concerned with them in the spirit which you describe, then we have 
a basis for establishing understanding and peace. 

Mrs. Botton. The method I have in mind would have no reference 
to the particular form of religious thought of those taking part. All 
would be in close cooperation in the effort to reach through to the 
spimtarpl channels and influence the thinking around the conference 
tables. 

Mr. Futon. May I compliment the Representative from Ohio, be- 
cause she is speaking in high terms of Zen Buddhism right at this 
particular point. That is their general philosophic position. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Dr. Stone, there are a good many Members of Con- 
gress who seem to think if we were to separate the military from the 
economic part of this program that we couldn’t pass it. 

I don’t agree with that. Do you? 

Dr. Strong. I am sure you folks know much more about what you 
can pass than I do. 

r. Prccuer. They say that American people wouldn’t subscribe to 
it, but I don’t agree with that. 

Dr. Stone. I don’t either. Actually, I think the American people 
are more ready to respond to the kind of approaches and appeals which 
I have endeavored to describe here, than they are when you appeal 
strictly to their self-interest, or say that we are doing this purely 
to save our own skins. 

The great ground swell of support that arose when the Marshall 
plan was established shows the real temper of the American people 
when they are presented both the conditions and a solid moral solu- 
tion. 
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Mr. Pucuer. Well, would not. health programs, education, technical 
assistance, and an effort to understand these people in lots of countries 
go lots further than the money we are wasting on the military end 
of it? 

Dr. Stoner. I don’t know how much we waste on the military end. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Well, don’t you agree—— 

Dr. Stonz. [ do not wish to suggest that I feel the military end 
unimportant. 

Until we have established an effective system of collective security, 
until the threat of the Soviet Union begins to wither, it is imperative 
that there are military forces in being which are capable of providing 
as suitable defense as is possible under the types of weapons systems 
that exist today. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Are we not forcing a good many of these underde- 
veloped countries to spend far more on their military budget than they 
economically will stand ? 

Dr. Stone. With that I agree, with what I think is at times an over- 
emphasis on the military, we do push some of these countries to do 
things which hinder the development of the type of economy and 
government that can have enduring quality and which meets the needs 
of their people. 

I do agree that programs are unbalanced in that respect. 

Mr. Pitcuer. But so far as stopping international communism is 
concerned—and you couldn’t have but one part of this program— 
would you not rather have the economic end of it, the health, education 
and that part, than to have the military, if you had to do away with 
one or the other? 

Dr. Strong. I think in the long run, actually or even relatively, that 
we can make much more progress in uniting the world against the 
philosophy and the techniques of communism by putting more em- 
phasis on internal social, economic, and moral strength than on mili- 
tary power, in some of these countries. 

Mr. Pivcuer. It doesn’t mean you have to agree with Batista or 
Castro, but isn’t Cuba a fair example? So far as helping the people 
themselves is concerned in the last 5 or 6 years with the arms and guns 
that we have supplied Cuba, I don’t think we have helped stop inter- 
national communism or made the Cuban people love America. 

Dr. Strong. I think too many projects and specific allocations of 
assistance are made in the light of temporary or momentary political 
considerations. But, beyond this, it is true we are at a great dis- 
advantage with the Soviet Union because we have to deal with what- 
ever governments exist. 

On the other hand, I think we can do this without basically com- 
promising our position, as long as we make it clear what our ultimate 
objectives are. 

What causes the most difficulty is when our representatives identify 
themselves socially and otherwise with predatory elements in a coun- 
try, and have not handled themselves well in terms of reflecting, at 
all times, the basic values and approaches which we do want to have 
reflected. 

Mr. Prrcurr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 
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Mr. Futon. Dr. Stone, we are glad to see you here and we know 
of the work you are doing at the School of Public and Interna- 
tional] Affairs as vice chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh. 

I would like to say to the chairman that I am going to place in 
the appendix of the record today the statement of Dr. Stone because 
I think it is of a high order. 

I want to compliment the National Council of Churches on their 
position because we, in Congress, need strong support in order to put 
adequate mutual] assistance legislation through that will support these 
foreign aid programs to our U.S. allies and friendly countries. 

I likewise feel that you should be complimented on your recom- 
mendation that the US. Development Loan Fund be expanded and 
that the use of it be expanded. 

I have previously said to the Foreign Affairs Committee that I 
have some amendments that will help expand the use of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

I hope that you will strongly support some of us on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in extending the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund programs under the U.S. aid programs. 
These programs take care of the next generation and they have much 
less emphasis on ideologies, military hardware, and things that are 
of more practical and immediate concern. Would you agree that they 
should be continued # 

Dr. Srvonr. Surely. The total cost of the entire mutual security 
program that goes into that type of activity, and especially into 
technical assistance work is exceedingly small. The potential bene- 
fits are enormous. If done in the right way. 

Mr. Futon. The effective support of the various U.S. and world 
church groups has been a tremendous help to this House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on the passage of adequate legislation for U.S. 
foreign aid. We are grateful for the support so that your time is 
very well used by appearing before the Foreign Affairs Committee 
and offering the aid that you have. 

The clergy, the missionaries, and the church official organizations, 
particularly women’s groups and the young people’s groups, stony 
support and favor the United States foreign aid programs and 
want to congratulate them. 

On the other hand, we have the dilemma arising in this, that often 
the big contributors to the churches, who have broad religious and 
civic interests, just as strongly oppose United States foreign aid pro- 
grams as giveaways. These church groups insist that we members 
of Congress either vote against these U.S. foreign aid programs com- 
pletely or drastically reduce them. 

The unusual thing about this situation is that these people are also 
the large contributors to the local political campaigns as well as 
local religious, educational, and humanitarian causes such as com- 
munity funds. 

What do we in Congress do about this divided power of the 
church groups? Has there been adequate missionary work done at 
the local pulpit level to convince some of these people who in this 
country of ours have a tremendous power ¢ 

What do we do about it? Do we listen to the women’s groups and 
the young people’s groups and the clergy, the ministers and the 
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regular church organizations and the enlightened laity or do we 
listen to the big contributors to the churches ? 

What is our position to be? Let’s face it. 

Most of the difficulty I have on objections to the U.S. foreign aid 
program is on good stationery coming from people who are ames 
church members and also good campaign supporters of political 
campaigns in both parties. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Will the gentlemen yield ? 

Mr. Furron. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Our colleague, Mr. Fascell, says, “Quit taking con- 
tributions from these guys.” 

Mr. Fvuton. Do you mean political contributions or religious 
contributions ¢ 

I would like to hear Dr. Stone on this. It makes a big problem 
for us because when I go and do what the church groups in my dis- 
trict want, I find I have violent opposition and criticism from some 
of the large contributors to the same churches. 

Dr. Stone. This is a real problem. There are some optimistic as- 
pects of it, I think. The Council of Churches and the denominations 
feel that the education of members is one of their fundamental] re- 
sponsibilities and the number of meetings and discussions for the 
dissemination of information that is going on through these church 
channels is now really quite enormous. 

Mr. Fuuron. That is really the point of my question. I had hoped 
that you were doing adequate education work at the local level through 
church groups so that people will understand what these U.S. foreign 
programs are and that they are not simply giveaways. 

Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Stone, I think all of use recognize the excellent leadership 
that the churches have given in this whole field of international af- 
fairs and better understanding. I also think your analysis and your 
suggestion in your guide outlines here are very good. 

However, your whole discussion does raise some very practical 
considerations. 

For example, do you at the present moment recognize international 
communism as a threat to the religious and moral foundation of a 
better human family ? 

Dr. Stone. Certainly. 

Mr. Fasceit. Then I assume that you would agree that countering 
this threat with an affirmative program, whether it be religious or 
political, governmental or nongovernmental, is not a temporary 
expedient. 

Dr. Stonr. The human race has been dealing with these problems 
for a long time but not in as sinister a form. We will have a long way 
to go in coping with them. 

Mr. Fascetx. I think we can also find another area of agreement, 
can we not, Dr. Stone, and that is, that politics as such, and not in the 
derogatory sense, is here to stay ¢ 

Dr. Stonr. I hope so. 

Mr. Fasceii. And that human beings have attempted to better their 
nature since the beginning of mankind and that we have made, I 
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would assume with a degree of modesty, resonable success though we 
have a long way to go. 

Dr. Stone. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetu. And we might have to go another 1,959 years or more 
to achieve the type of world you envision, or I envision. 

I wonder if we haven’t made too strong an indictment against the 
American people. For example, what burden, if any, or responsi- 
bility, do you place upon the other peoples of the world, whether they 
are underdeveloped countries or emerging nations, in this discussion 
of a better human family? Do you a the same responsibility on 
them that you do the American people? 

Dr. Stone. Yes, sir. This is a very good and penetrating question 
and one with which I have wrestled for a long, long time. 

This question of responsibility, individual responsibility, govern- 
mental responsibility, is indivisible. Every person and every govern- 
ment has, in the long run, an equal » hes in the same general 
responsibility. 

On the other hand, the ability of a person, the capacity of persons, 
the capacity of governments, to carry responsibility differs widely. 

I don’t think we, as a people, or that we in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs, have ccolneked this principle adequately upon which you 
put your finger. 

Throughout my presentation I have referred constantly to the 
question of mutuality, to assistance as a mutual responsibility, to the 
mutual benefits. 

I would hope that as time goes on that we, as a country, in the 
conduct of these affairs, can keep right in the forefront always the 
necessity that these efforts must be on a sharing and joint respon- 
sibility basis. 

I think there are steps that can be taken in the development of 
appreciation on the part of other people that they, too, have burdens 
to carry. 

Assistance isn’t a one-way street. We tend at times to make it a one- 
way street, when we give something and then what we want in return 
is gratitude, or something of that sort. 

What we need to do is to foster mutual assistance under which all 
benefit from it. 

I think we have a tremendous job to do in getting across the idea 
that is implicit in your question. 

Mr. Fascetu. Dr. Stone, one other thing: 

You discussed primarily motives, particularly as related to the 
American people and their Government. 

Don’t you believe that we do have a primary motive which is not 
directly connected to temporary, present, current political or military 
motives ? 

Dr. Stone. I do, and this is where I feel a little unhappy. The 
reason that you in the Congress have been appropriating these funds 
for economic assistance is fundamentally for these higher motives and 
purposes which we have been discussing. 

But I have seen so many occasions where individuals, in the daily 
debate, or in the negotiations that take place, destroy these funda- 
mental] values to which you refer by arguing that we are doing this for 
a purpose that isn’t a worthy one. 
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Mr. Fascett. Would you agree that perhaps this comes about as a 
result that most of us believe, or take for granted, the fact that every- 
one recognizes what is our primary motive and we emphasize only the 
secondary motives ¢ 

Dr. Strong. The people in other countries don’t all realize this by a 
long shot. It is also very easy for the Soviet Union to pick up the 
things which are not particularly worthy of our efforts and use them 
to discredit us. This will take place no matter what we do, but it does 
suggest that very extraordinary efforts are needed, as well as a great 
deal of education of people doing the job for us. 

Mr. Fascett. You say there should be a better understanding with 
other peoples in the world —— 

Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Benttey. Dr, Stone, I take it that it is your feeling that the 
more living standards are bettered throughout the world that the 
world will be a better and a finer and, shall we say, perhaps a safer 
place in which to live? 

Dr. Stoner. I would say that is half of it. People don’t exercise 
moral responsibility and act in better ways merely because living stand- 
ards have increased. Some of the most predatory countries have been 
those which have been relatively well off. It is the values, the moral 
systems, the concepts of life that pervade a people which determine 
in the long run to what extent they move in the direction of higher 
levels of behavior. 

On the other hand, I would point out in countries where the per 
capita income is so low and where life is so desperate that there is no 
opportunity to be concerned with anything but where the bow] of rice 
will come from the next day, the people, under those conditions, can- 
not be expected to take the real measures in education and the develop- 
ment of their mora] and spiritual life on which real progress ultimately 
depends. 

Mr. Bentiey. Well, sir, then in some of these underdeveloped coun- 
tries should we welcome the efforts of the Soviet Union through their 
economile aid programs to raise the standards of living of these people 
as well? 

Dr. Stone. I see no reason why we shouldn’t welcome assistance to 
any country whenever assistance is given in good conscience and given 
aboveboard. 

Mr. Bentiey. Would you so qualify the Soviet programs? 

Dr. Strong. I think the Soviet Union has been very smart with 
what it has done. It has appeared to do these things without attach- 
ing strings, and to give assistance under conditions which make the 
receipt of assistance psychologically acceptable to the people, often 
much more than we have been able to do so. I think we might well 
take note of this, 

Mr. Benttey. In other words, you are saying that we should en- 
deavor not only to emulate some of the more desirable features of 
the Soviet aid programs but also encourage, say, neutral peoples, un- 
derdeveloped peoples, to participate in these programs? 

Dr. Stone. I don’t know that we should encourage the Soviet 
Union. I -wouldn’t try to prevent them. 
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Mr. Bentiey. You think we should not permit the extent of Soviet 
economic assistance to have any effect upon our own program at all? 

Dr. Stone. I don’t think we should give assistance merely to com- 
pete with what another country is doing. 

Mr. Bentiey. Do you feel that the Soviet aid programs offer any 
form of competition to us or that we should disregard the competition 
and merely say that we and the Soviet economic aid plans are working 
for the same ends, which is the betterment of mankind ? 

Dr. Stone. I doubt that the Soviet Union is working for that ob- 
jective, but insofar as assistance that the Soviet Union gives meets 
an acute need in the country, I would think that we should not be 
critical of it. To the extent that it is evident that. the Soviet Union 
is giving help at places where help is genuinely needed—in many cases 
the projects 4 are undertaking are not significant projects but are 
show pieces—I think we have lessons to learn from that. 

There is one main lesson we can draw from what they are doing. 
When they send a mission to a country, that mission is well briefed 
and trained, and they know what they are up to, whereas, we tend 
to send persons out to these countries after 13 days of preparation 
for the most difficult and delicate tasks in which Heda being can 
engage. 

Me Bentiey. Do you think we should react in any way to the 
Soviet program of military assistance abroad ? 

Dr. Stone. I think we must certainly take that into very direct 
account. We have a tough role to play in trying to keep united inso- 
far as possible, in support of the free world efforts and collective 
security objectives, the military resources and capabilities of coun- 
tries that are already not behind the Iron Curtain. This is a toughie. 

Mr. Bentiey. You don’t advocate direct competition with the 
Soviets, in either the military or the economic fields ? 

Dr. Strong. I think“what we do must be done with due regard to 
what they are doing, but should not be based primarily upon what 
they are doing. 

Mr. Bentiey. That is a difficult answer to a difficult question. 

Mr. Fuuton. And it is a very good answer. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I understand you do not discount our military 
or defense dollar. 

Do you regard the mutual aid dollar as less important, equally as 
important, or more important than our defense dollar ? 

Dr. Stone. I am not sure I can give a satisfactory answer to that. 

Our military assistance dollar is part of our defense dollar. I 
would so view it. What we do in terms of our own capabilities has 
to be related to the total capabilities of the countries with which we 
are allied, and the extent to which we can depend upon collective 
action in case of any particular threat. So, these two things, I think, 
have to be closely interrelated. 

You find that persons in different parts of the Pentagon tend to 
assert their particular sector of their responsibilities. This is where 
the Executive Office and the committees of Congress have a real job 
to do. 

I do feel that in the long run, the things that have to be done in 
this world are not obviously going to be done through our military 
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power. Such power has only one purpose, namely, to buy enough 
time to do the things which will create the climate in which you don’t 
have to maintain this vast Military Establishment. I think there 
are a lot of things that ¢an be done on that score that we are not 
doing now. 

Mr. Becxwortn. To be a little more specific, do you feel it is equally 
as important? I’m talking about this mutual aid dollar. 

Dr. Srons. Yes, I a say these two have to be in balance. 
Where you draw the line is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. Becxworrn. In the mutual aid dollar we give some technical 
assistance, and we give some military aid, too, in it. 

Do you distinguish between those two as to importance to the 
welfare of our country and to the overall objective of trying to make 
the world a better world ? 

Dr. Stonz. I am not sure I understand your question. 

Is it the difference between the technical assistance that is involved 
in military aid and the furnishing of weapons or 

Mr. Beckwortu. We give economic aid and military aid, as I un- 
derstand our mutual aid program. 

Dr. Stone. Military assistance includes a great deal of technical 
assistance, such as the bringing of officers of military establishments 
of other countries to our country for training and also training in 
pee country. This is a form of technical assistance in the military 

eld. 

Mr. Beckwortn. That is the point, as distinguished from economic 
aid. 

r Me Stone. Then we have our technical assistance in the economic 
eld. 

Mr. Becxwortu. That is right. 

Do you attach more importance to one of those than to the others, 
or do you regard them as equally important ? 

Dr. Stoner. These have to be blended in proper balance. Let me 
say this: There has not been, in my view, an adequate appreciation 
of the constructive things you can do under technical assistance, to 
develop not only technical skill and methods, but also the attitudes, 
the values, and the approaches that are at the heart of what we are 
talking about. 

Technical assistance opens the door for those human relationships 
which best demonstrate what we are as Americans. If we are to 
influence the direction of public policy and administrative action 
in countries in ways which contribute to their welfare, it is at this 
paint that better training of our own people, both in technique and 

ow you work in other countries, can play a great part. 

This is the function of our School of Public and International 
Affairs at the University of Pittsburgh, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Dr. Stone, you mentioned in 1958 $120 million 
was given by churches for various types of aid. 

To what extent have the churches, since we as a country began to 
give economic and military aid, increased their various types of aid 
wy ae im to other areas of the world; or have you made any study 
of that 

Dr. Strong. I am not familiar with the figures. The church world 
service program has emerged since the war, and has grown right 
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along with the Government’s assistance program. A good deal of 
what the churches have done has been facilitated by access to surplus 
commodities. 

Mr. Becxworrn. If you should have time and someone is available 
who might do a little checking on this, I would be interested in the 
record showing—I am not talking about at this moment—the extent 
to which churches have undertaken to do more as the Government 
of this country has undertaken to do more for people in other coun- 
tries since World War IT. 

Furthermore, if churches in other countries, about which you might 
know, have changed the pace of their efforts to any extent, one way 
or the other, I would like for the record to reflect that Sore. 

In line with what Mr. Fulton said, I have wondered how people 
could bitterly criticize what our Government is undertaking to do to 
assist humanity and to aid our national interest, when for centuries 
churches have been trying to help people around the world, and actu- 
ally people have been paying money to churches to do so, for cen- 
turies. Please comment on this contrast. 

Mr. Fuitron. Would the gentleman yield? 

I am very glad to say that, when I was chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of this Foreign Affairs Committee in 1948, our subcommittee, 
Congressman Javits and Dr. Pfeiffer of New York produced a study 
and a report of the U.S. organized charities abroad by the various 
organizations of the churches and the charitable institutions, so that 
we do have such a nx as a starting point at the time the proposal 
came up for the Marshall plan. 

We tried to make a thorough fundamental investigation, went to 
Europe to do it, and came back and made this report, which is in the 
committee files, entitled “Voluntary Foreign Aid, the Nature and 
Scope of Postwar Private American Assistance Abroad With Special 
Reference to Europe. A Study by a Special Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Consisting of James G. Fulton, Jacob 
K. Javits, and Joseph L. Pfeiffer, 80th Congress, 2d Session.” 

Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Stone, you mentioned a few moments ago that the Soviets were 
fairly successful in giving aid in such a way as to find public accept- 
ance with the people of the countries aided. 

Among other thos, they sometimes gave large spectacular proj- 
ects, like a steel mill or a dam, and everybody in the country says, 
“We are indebted to the Soviets for this great improvement.” 

Now, I am just wondering whether you would have any suggestion 
for improvement in our ways of doing that work. 

Some of us have been concerned because very substantial amounts 
of aid are given, and it just comes to the people through ordinary 
commercial channels, so they don’t know a thing about the source 
of that aid. 

That eT to agricultural and other forms of aid. The top 
people in the receiving government get the financial means of secur- 


ing the aid, and then as far as the public are concerned, they just 
have to go to the store and buy it like any other goods. 

Now, you have mentioned in your presentation that we should make 
the people aided in the less developed countries feel like partners 
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in what we are doing. You emphasize in your point 8, cooperation 
with the indigenous people. 

My question is whether we are doing the right thing in not trying 
to let them know a little bit more what we are doing. 

Now, we have to compromise between two things: One, we don’t 
want to hide our light under a bushel; two, we don’t want so to 
emphasize our aid as to make it look as though we are trying to im- 
press them with our generosity and expect gratitude. 

Now, oo you any suggestion for a happy medium between those 
two points 

Dr. Stone. You have stated very well the dilemma we are in, and 
it is a dilemma. 

The processes we use, aS you point out, for economic aid as such, 
including commodity distribution in contrast to loans for projects, 
put reliance on the commercial channels. The Soviet Union nego- 
tiates its barter and other arrangements on a direct government-to- 
government basis. We do try to use, as a country, and rightly so, 
our whole network of normal business channels. I don’t think there 
is probably very much we can do to bring that type of distribution 
into the open. 

With regard to Public Law 480, I would think that if we could 
put the allocation of commodities on to a grant rather than a so-called 
sales basis, we would bring it more into the open as direct assistance. 
The end result will be exactly the same, and we will avoid ownership 
of large scenes of local currencies that are generated by sales. 

I was thinking also of the low interest rate and other favorable 
terms of the Soviet loans as a device which make the acceptance of 
the loan feasible, and didn’t put a heavy burden of interest upon the 
country while avoiding the straight grant aspect of the process. 

We have gone a step, of course, in this same direction in the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund approaches. 

When I used to make the rounds of the missions, I was always dis- . 
appointed that our people were not out into the hinterland more, 
were not more closely related to educational and other organizations 
in the country, but tended to deal so much through narrow official 
channels. 

I think our foreign personnel are doing better today. I think they 
have a long way to go to achieve what you might have had in mind. 
I am afraid I haven’t answered your question very adequately. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Moraan. Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowetu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stone, in your concluding remarks you indicate that the 
churches have every intention of continuing to study the mutual se- 
curity program, to make further recommendations from time to time. 
and then you say— 

However, we need creative and courageous leadership by both the Congress 
and the executive branch in these perilous times in pointing the direction. 

Now, recognizing—which I certainly do—that the average citizen in 
this country is a member of some organized church group, and yet 
also recognizing that among the average citizens of this country toda 
there is a great deal of apathy in their attitude toward foreign ai 
and foreign aid programs as we know them and have known them, an 
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indeed, as has been indicated, there is a great deal of antagonism to- 
ward these programs, 

I was surprised during this Easter recess, in talking to substantial 
citizens in my State, to find this condition is continuing and perhaps 
even growing. 

Now, do you believe that a part of this apathy, if you believe that it 
does exist, is because perhaps we have cried, “Wolf, wolf,” too many 
times? Not because we didn’t have to but nevertheless have, and that 
the American citizen today can not realize the real danger that we in 
this country face, and many other free nations of the world? And 
how can the churches in the future help to combat that attitude? 

Dr. Stone. To respond to the problem you describe, which is surely 
a genuine one, I don’t think that the rank and file of ordinary Ameri- 
can citizens have any real appreciation of the real character of the 
world which has suddenly overtaken us. How to bring about that 
kind of realization when the factors in it are so complex is difficult. 

You certainly don’t do it in a few months or maybe in a few years. 
It took us as a people a long time to reach the point where we realize 
that we had a very significant stake and responsibility in the char- 
acter of the world, largely because we always assumed that we could 
be at peace and that we could survive because oceans separated us. 
Now that we no longer have such assurances, we find the nature of our 
world is totally different. 

This is an educational job. The schools have a part, churches have 
a part, many other organizations havea part. __ aes 

May I give one illustration, however, that I think is significant, and 
it relates, too, to the question that Congressman Fulton raised. 

As he will recall, we had in Pittsburgh about 2 months ago what 
was called a bicentennial assembly to which a little over 100 of the key 
leaders of the city were invited. These were persons who came from 
the realms of business, finance, labor, the whole spectrum of leader- 
. ship of the city. These were not the staff people of any organization, 
these were the citizen leaders of that community. They came together 
for 2 days of consideration and discussion in small groups on the 
kind of issues that we have been talking about at this table. 

When the groups finished, we put together a report based on their 
recommendations. It was discussed and approved in a plenary ses- 
sion. The final report reflected the views of this cross section of 
leadership of Pittsburgh in regard to the whole spectrum of the for- 
eign policy of the United States. 

I think, sir, that this committee might be interested in that report 
because it is an illustration of what can happen when you do get re- 
sponsible people of this type together. They can arrive at the same 
kind of conclusions and positions that you folks do here, recognizing 
that you are much better informed than persons who are not within 
the Government. 

I think the need here is to stimulate the groups of many kinds com- 
ing together for intensive study, and when they do that, you can rely 
that they will usually come out with good conclusions. 

Mr. McDowetu. One other question: 

Because the Communist threat is one not only against governments 
but against all religion, do you think it might be possible to have 
some further—make some further effort, perhaps at the summit, to 
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bring all of the great religious leaders of the world together to em- 
phasize that this is a threat not just to one religion but to all religions, 
on some larger international scale and through the medium of the 
churches and religious leaders, and not through the Government or 
the governments of the nations? 

Dr. Stone. Well, that is a challenging idea. Certainly, the more 
that interplay can take place between religious groups on these com- 
mon questions, I would think, the greater the chance for more real 
understanding and support for strong action to take place. 

Mr. McDowe tu. Has there been any effort made? 

Dr. Stone. I recall reading of some effort to do something along 
these lines, and I don’t know whatever happened to it. 

at Fascett. Would the gentleman yield for a question right 
there ? 

Mr. McDowe tt. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Fasceti. Dr. Stone, do you have the opinion that the Ameri- 
can public is less aware of world conditions today and the necessities 
which face them than the public of any other country of the world? 

Dr. Stoner. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Fascet1.. Well then, do you believe we are more aware than 
any other country in the world ? 

Dr. Stone. Yes, sir. I think that as a country we are more aware 
of these things, taking the people as a whole, than certainly most of 
the countries cutside of perhaps a half-dozen in Western Europe. 
These are relative awarenesses. 

This is nart of our problem. At the same time it is part of our 
responsibility. 

The small public opinion foundation upon which the policy of many 
countries rests is a great weakness, especially in the newly independent 
countries where the level of literacy is so low and the government has 
a nip-and-tuck struggle, to maintain stable government, let alone 
a responsible or democratic government. The volatile character of 
pressures and the inability to rely on informed public opinion of any 
sort are unstable factors which help threaten our own stability. 

Mr. McDowetr1i. To exemplify the gentleman’s question, my col- 
league’s question, is there not the opportunity in the situation in Iraq 
right now where they are, after this revolution which seems to have 
gone Communist, at least that is the indication, and they are forcing 
immediately the closing of missionary hospitals in that country, is that 
not an opportunity as an example of what happens to any religion in 
a countrv once it goes behind the Iron Curtain and is taken over by the 
Communists? 

It seems to me that this is an opportunity to impress upon all peoples 
of all religions what this threat really means to their basic, essential 
religious beliefs. 

Chairman Moraan. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Watnwretent. Doctor, I was curious to find out what type of 
person you had in this meeting of a hundred citizens. Was it some- 
one like Austin Pardue, the Episcopal bishop. Was it the principal 
leaders of your community, or the rank and file ? 

Dr. Sronr. Chairmen of boards, presidents, vice presidents, vice 
presidents of the international divisions of the major corporations. 
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Chairman Morgan. I think Bishop Pardue is in Alaska. 

Dr. Sronz. He was not there. About three representatives of the 
clergy were there. There were several of the leaders in the labor 
movements. There were three or four of the principal lawyers, and 
of the principal physicians, and so on. 

You see, they selected leaders of various business, professional, and 
ng A organization groups. This was an activity of which Gen- 
eral Matthew Ridgway and Leland Hazard were the co-chairmen. 
They had a committee who looked for the most influential persons in 
that community who ought to come together to discuss foreign policy. 

Mr. Warnwricut. This is new to me. 

Is this, to the best of your knowledge, just done in Pittsburgh or is 
it done throughout the country ? 

Dr. Stone. The American | pita has stimulated groups of this 
sort coming together in various parts of the country. 

Mr. Wartnwricur. Financial stimulation ? 

Dr. Stone. Some financial stimulation, and in this case the Forei 
Policy Association of Pittsburgh joined with the American assembly 
in the staging of this conference. 

Mr. Warnwrieur. You suggested to the chairman that the com- 
aad might be interested in the report, and I am sure that they would 


I wondered whether there would be similar reports that would be 
available from other metropolitan areas. 

Dr. Stone. I think there would be, through the American Assembly. 
I am sure they would be very glad to make available reports from 
other areas. 

Mr. Watnwricut. I gather the principal subject of discussion was 
the principal subject in which this committee would be interested. 

Dr. Strong. “U.S. Foreign Policy and Its Conduct.” 

Mr. Furron. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Warnwrienat. I will veseas my time to the Chair. 

I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. Fuurron. There were principally people, not officials in Govern- 
ment, present at this Pittsburgh meeting; there were no Congressmen 
from western Pennsylvania ‘poor And then may I point out with 
a rather wry humor and with m —— in my cheek that one of the 
cochairmen, Mr. Leland Hazard, had contributed in the last cam- 
paign in November to insure my defeat for reelection to Congress. 

“omar Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Stone, I think that you have made a good presentation here, 
and I believe your program as advocated is pretty much as my own, 
and I believe in many ways it is a departure from our actual outlook 
here in Congress and of the political leadership of the country. 

I appreciate the work that all of the other organizations in the 
country are doing to get a message across to the people, and usually 
they are working in a field separated from politics, and that is proper 
and as it should be. 

However, I believe that one of the things that must be done to make 
your program more successful is to have your people participate on 
the political level, too, in the party of their choice. I wanted to ask 
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you if there is any indication that the people who hold the ideas and 
liefs that you do in your organization are indicating that they are 
going to participate in the political field directly so that they will have 
more influence on political leaders at the ward level and also at the 
congressional level in implementing these policies. 

Dr. Stone. We will certainly respond warmly to your point. 

The National Council, itself, in its Division of Christian Life and 
Work, and in its other departments too, has been endeavoring to foster 
a higher sense of citizen responsibility on the part of the individual 
church member—the individual Christian Churches today encoura 
members to take a more aggressive and active part in all aspects of the 
political and community world of which they area part. 

I think in general, the churches have tended to separate themselves 
much too much from fostering interest and stimulating members to 
patepete in politics. Churches cannot act with regard to particu- 

ar positions on political issues, or support particular candidates. Of 

course the churches cannot do that—but they can make it clear that 
it is a responsibility of any Christian to be an effective worker in the 
political system, the rock upon which the democratic foundations of 
our country rest. 

I suspect there are many things that can be done to achieve the pur- 
poses you suggested that are not being done. 

I would like to pass this idea back to the Council of Churches. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you. 

I hope it will be done, because I think you can accomplish a lot. 

You have recommended more or less some separation between the 
technical aid program and the economic aid program and the military, 
and I am inclined to agree with you. 

There is a question connected with that. 

Part of the economic aid was given to the country because of the 
military program, and I would assume that you would recommend 
that the economic aid that is needed because of military aid would be 
er as military aid rather than as direct economic or techni- 
cal aid. 

Dr. Stonr. You are referring, I believe, to the defense support com- 
ponent of the program. I would think this would have to be ad- 
ministered by the ICA or whatever agency is the central agency on 
the economic front, because the processes in which you handle this 
type of assistance, even though a good deal of the substance of the 
assistance is fixed by the commitments that the military are taking, 
are so closely related to dealing with the total budget and the total 
needs of that country. 

I don’t believe there is any fundamental difficulty in the administra- 
tion of that part. 

What I do feel—and I tried to suggest this as a principle in my 
prepared statement—is that whether the form of aid is technical 
assistance, distribution of commodities which generate local curren- 
cies which then can be used for the purposes of economic development, 
whether it is loans, or whether it is direct economic grants, or what- 
ever it is, these are all devices or techniques that have in the lon 
run a common purpose. You can’t separate these techniques an 
deal with them through different organizations and different channels 
of negotiation and come out with an effective impact on the country. 
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Today these elements of assistance are much too widely distributed. 
They need to be pulled together and coordinated in both the pro- 
graming and operational stages to a much greater extent than actually 
takes place today. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wish to commend the 
witness for a fine, helpful and inspiring statement. 

Dr. Stone. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. I am especially pleased that you are stressing that it 
is on moral and religious grounds that the churches support more 
adequate assistance for the underprivileged and what we might call 
the disinherited people of the world, and are recommending more 
effective measures of mutual help. 

Is that thought being spread among the church membership ¢ 

Dr. Strong. Yes, sir; it is being widely disseminated because that 
thought is the result of many studies by many church groups, in- 
cluding representatives of the demoninations in various conferences. 
It reflects the agreements and general position which the churches 
have taken through their national council in respect to this subject. 

Mr. O’Hara. That will be very helpful to this committee because, 
after all, we have a selfish reason, of course, in supporting this pro- 
gram, but greater than that, it is our contribution to the world, a 
fulfillment of our mission. 

I feel that every individual has a mission and that every nation has 
a mission, and I very much appreciate the way you have set forth that 
thought in your statement. You have made a great contribution to 
our hearings. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Dr. Stone. 

Dr. Strong. Thank you. 

I appreciate the time you have given me. 

Chairman Morean. The Chairman would like to proceed with one 
more witness before lunch. 

Mr. Elton Atwater. 


STATEMENT OF ELTON ATWATER, REPRESENTING FRIENDS 
COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Chairman Morean. Mr, Atwater, you are here on behalf of the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation. 
Mr. Arwarter. That is right. 
Chairman Morean. Mr. Atwater is a professor of political science 
at Pennsylvania State University and is now on leave of absence. 
You have a statement and you may proceed. 
Mr. Atwater. Thank you. 
I feel I have had an opportunity in the last 2 years to see how some 
of the economic aid program has been handled because I have been 
rivileged to work at the United Nations as an observer for the Friends 
orld Committee for Consultation, which is a nongovernmental 
organization which has been granted consultative status with the 
United Nations Economic Association Council. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Elton 
Atwater. I am Professor of Political Science at the Pennsylvania 
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State University. I am also a member of the Religious Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, and have for the past 2 years been an observer 
at the United Nations for the Friends World Committee for Con- 
sultation, a nongovernmental. organization which has been granted 
consultative status with the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. 

I am here today on behalf of the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D.C. This organization 
mr to represent many of the viewpoints of Friends, but does not 
claim to speak for the entire Society of Friends, the democratic struc- 
ture of which does not lend itself to official spokesmen. 

I have come today to speak as vigorously as I can in support of the 
authorization for the several nonmilitary economic aid and technical 
assistance activities covered by the mutual security program for fiscal 
year 1960. I would particularly like to stress again, as I did when 
I appeared before this committee a year ago, the importance of making 
increased use of United Nations channels for economic aid. 


PROPER MOTIVE IMPORTANT 


In many respects we believe the motivation behind this program is 
as important as the dollar amounts authorized and appropriated, for 
our national motives in embarking upon such a program determine in 
large measure the extent to which it will be supported by the American 
people, the way in which it will be accepted abroad and the interna- 
tional climate which it will help produce. 

We believe that U.S. economic assistance to less developed na- 
tions should be extended as a duty and as an opportunity, and 
should not be motivated by strategic factors or treated as a tool in 
the cold war. 

I would like parenthetically to refer to a very excellent editorial 
by Mr. Walter Lippmann which appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald January 29, 1959, in which he made this very point, that 
the rich have a duty to the poor and that he hoped this would become 
a part of our official foreign policy. 

I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, whether this editorial may have been 
introduced at any previous time into the committee record, but I 
would like to leave a copy of it here with you and, if you think it 
appropriate, to add to the committee’s records. I think it would be 
quite helpful. 

(The editorial is as follows :) 


THE Duty or RicH NaTIoNns 


The President of Argentina, Mr. Frondizi, has come to Washington and gone. 
Unlike Mr. Mikoyan’s visit, his was a state visit in which the whole ritual for 
such occasions was observed. But Mr. Frondizi has left behind him for the 
American people to ponder what can fairly be called the most poignant, and it 
might be the most embarrassing question in our foreign relations. 

The question is whether we are ready to recognize the principle that rich 
nations in the world community, like rich individuals in their own communities, 
have a duty to help the poor to raise themselves out of poverty. “We cannot 
ignore,” said President Frondizi to Congress, ‘the harsh fact that millions of 
beings in Latin America suffer from misery and backwardness * * * When there 
is misery and backwardness in a country not only freedom and democracy are 
doomed but even national sovereignty is in jeopardy.” 
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This principle—that the rich have a duty to the poor—is not now part of our 
official philosophy of foreign aid. The United States has made substantial con- 
tributions, and not all of them have been wisely and effectively spent. But in re- 
lation to our wealth the contributions have not been very great. What matters 
most, however, is that Congress has voted these contributions on what is humanly 
speaking a self-defeating principle. They have not been voted on the principle 
that the rich have a duty to the poor but on the theory that we are subsidizing 
our allies in the cold war. Because Latin America has not been in the front 
line of the cold war, we have done comparatively little about the misery and 
backwardness of Latin America. 

This theory—that foreign aid is an instrument of the cold war, and would not 
otherwise be necessary or desirable—was challenged by President Frondizi. On 
this point, there were as he spoke men in high places who were prepared to 
understand him. Notable among them was Mr. Douglas Dillon, who is the 
Under Secretary of State in charge of economic affairs. On January 16 before 
the Foundation of Religious Action, Mr. Dillon made a speech which had little 
attention at the time but is of great and far-reaching consequence. 

After saying that there was no need before that audience to spell out the full 
dimensions of the Soviet challenge, Mr. Dillon went on “to examine with you the 
demands being made upon our resources and upon our consciences to help raise 
the living standards of the peoples of Asia, Africa, Latin America. These are 
the areas where most of mankind lives and where the struggle between freedom 
and totalitarianism may ultimately be decided. The need to help these peoples 
forward on the road to economic progress would confront us even if communism 
and the Sino-Soviet bloc simply didn’t exist.” 

Why? For the same fundamental reason, which is at once a matter of morals 
and/or prudence, that we have learned to accept the view that within a nation 
great extremes of poverty and riches are intolerable to our consciences and sub- 
versive of the social order. We now live in a world community, and the most 
portentous fact about the age in which we live is that the gap between the rich 
peoples of Western Europe, North America and Australasia on the one hand, 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America on the other, is enormous. Worse still, the 
gap is widening. Rich peoples are getting richer faster than the poor peoples 
are overcoming their poverty. 

The rich countries, with a total population of about 400 million, have an 
average income per capita of about a thousand dollars a year. In the United 
States, it is more than $2,000 a year. The underdeveloped countries, leaving out 
Communist China, have a population of over a billion and an average income of 
only $60 a year. During the past 50 years, the per capita income in the West 
has doubled, and it is rising appreciably each year. In the poorer countries, 
the per capita income has increased very little, and in many places it has de- 
teriorated. 

These are, I believe, the overriding facts of the times we live in and of the 
world in which we have to play so big a part. It is not too much to say that 
on our response to these facts will depend—if we do not all go up in the smoke 
of a world war—our prospects in the cold war, and our position in the decades 
to come as a world power. This does not mean, and no one should be so silly 
as to suppose that it does, that we who are only about 7 percent of the warld’s 
population, can eliminate the immemorial misery of half of the human race. 
What we can do is to raise considerably the amount we invest or lend to the 
key countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Thus we can well afford to 
set aside something in the order of $5 billion annually for development and re- 
construction. For that would not be much more than 1 percent of our gross 
national product. 

The way we make our contribution is at least as important as the amount 
of the contribution. For insofar as we treat the contributions as a subsidy 
te buy allies in the cold war, they do as much, probably more, harm than they 
do god. For then we present ourselves in the guise of a great imperial power 
seeking to buy dependents, and that is a principal reason why with all the 
fuss about our foreign aid programs, we have been losing, not gaining, friends 
in the world. 

The whole operation of foreign aid would wear a different face if it were 
founded on the principle, laid down by Mr. Dillon, that we make a contribution 
because it is the simple duty of the rich to help the poor. It would be a noble 
act, which would pay big dividends in self-respect at home and good will abroad, 
if the Government would declare the principle that to fight against poverty 
is a duty, not an instrument of our military strategy. 
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I do not myself think it is wishful thinking to believe that Congress and the 
people, who are now bored with foreign aid as it is presented and administered, 
would respond much more readily if it were inspired by a big idea, rather 
than by small and calculating notions of how to score points in a contest. 

Mr. Arwater. The United States is the world’s wealthiest nation. 
Our per capita income is over $2,000 while in many less developed 
countries it is less than $100. Life expectancy in our country is over 
twice as long as in great areas of the underdeveloped world. No 
nation can be secure and no conscience should rest easy while such 
disparities exist. 

s Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon pointed out on Jan- 
uary 16, 1959, these facts would still confront us if Communism never 
existed. Our Nation has a great opportunity to extend to the rapidly 
developing world community the concept which we now apply in our 
own Nation—that the general welfare of all requires that we assist 
the sick, the hungry, the illiterate, and the disadvantaged to achieve 
a better life. 

Assistance given in a cooperative spirit can help heal a divided 
world. We urge this committee to explore ways whereby the United 
States might work cooperatively with the Soviet Union and all other 
nations through the United Nations so that world economic develop- 
ment can be lifted out of the cold war context to the higher level of 
a tremendous cooperative effort to solve one of the major problems 
now confronting the world’s people. 

Mr. Chairman, I am tremendously glad to see the committee is 
equally concerned about this and I certainly hope this will be realized. 

In all too many cases, foreign military aid accentuates international 
tensions, diverts funds desperately needed for economic development, 
and often undercuts American efforts to increase freedom throughout 
the world by reinforcing dictators and encouraging and buttressing 
military factions in many newly formed, fragile democracies. Mili- 
tary aid should be as completely divorced as possible from economic 
aid and technical assistance in legislation and administration. We 
urge this committee to undertake studies looking toward the discon- 
tinuation of the military aid program. 


SPECIFIC AUTHORIZATIONS SUPPORTED 


1. Development Loan Fund 


The Development Loan Fund, for which the President has requested 
$700 million, represents one of the most constructive programs of 
American foreign economic policy and is beginning to fill some of 
the needs of the underdeveloped countries which heretofore were not 
pee met by either private capital or by agencies like the World 
Bank. 

However, we feel that the Fund needs to be larger, and should be 
on a longer term basis than 1 year. Development projects require 
an average of 3 to 4 years to complete, and the basic authorization 
for the program should be for a long enough period to permit it to 
operate with maximum effectiveness and assurance of continuity. We, 
therefore, pt an authorization for at least a 5-year period. 

The size of the authorization should also, in our judgment, be 
greatly increased, and we suggest an amount of $1.5 billion. It seems 
to us that this would come much closer to meeting the reasonable 
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needs of the underdeveloped countries than the $700 million pres- 
ently proposed. We understand that at the present time proposals of 
almost $1.5 billion have been screened and are under consideration by 
the Fund. 

While it is very difficult to know | erie how much capital is 
needed and can be effectively absorbed by the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, many economists at the United Nations and elsewhere have in- 
dicated that between $3 and $5 billion a year in outside resources will 
be needed by the underdeveloped countries if they are to achieve a 
significant increase in their present levels of economic productivity. 
Because most of these countries are still economically weak, they 
cannot normally borrow sufficient funds on the orthodox commercial 
terms associated with private investment or with the World Bank. 
This is why the Development Loan Fund is so important. It has 
much more flexible criteria of operation, and can lend money at lower 
rates of interest and for longer terms than are possible with regular 
commercial banking. 

The Development Loan Fund also needs an adequate authoriza- 
tion and appropriation so that India, a country committed to demo- 
cratic methods and procedures, can be given sufficient assistance to 
enable it to meet the goals set in its second 5-year plan. In this con- 
nection we also wish to express our support for House Concurrent 
Resolutions 87, 88, and 91, introduced by Representatives Chester 
Bowles, Chester E. Merrow, and James G. Fulton, urging a mission to 
India by the United States and other friendly and democratic na- 
tions to assure the fulfillment of India’s second 5-year plan. I am 
very A ace to add support here to what Mr. Fulton, Mr. Bowles, and 
Mr. Merrow are doing in this respect. 

The case for a larger frontal attack on the needs of the underdevel- 
oped countries was eloquently stated by Paul Hoffman in an address 
in Washington before the Society for International Development on 
February 27, 1959. Mr. Hoffman declared: 


Unless we are willing to make an adequate investment in a development 
program we had better crawl back into our shell. A small investment may be 
worse than none, if it merely stimulates consumption and population growth in 
the countries without a more-than-matching increase of productive capacity. 
We mustn’t be penny wise and pound foolish. We have to invest enough to get 
over the hump if growth is to reach the level at which it becomes self-sustaining. 
If we do invest enough to enable these countries to reach this point their need 
for our aid will cease. Whereas, if aid is now given only in a inadequate dribble, 
there is no end to the period for which it will be needed. One of the reasons the 
Marshall program was a success in Europe is because the funds provided were 
adequate to the task. 


As you will notice, he states one of the reasons the Marshall plan 
was successful in Europe was because it had adequate funds for the 
job. This is important as we look toward the future of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

Before leaving the subject of economic development, I would like 
to add the hope that the Congress will look with increasing favor on 
the use of United Nations and other multilateral machinery for ad- 
ministering development programs in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. The proposal which originated with Senator Mike Monroney 
a year ago for an International Development Association affiliated 
with the World Bank merits strong support, and I am glad that the 
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‘administration has begun exploring with other governments the 
feasibility of creating such an agency. 

United Nations programs utilize skilled, experienced personnel 
from all over the world and encourage other nations to join in a co- 
operative effort. U.N. Lr amine are less likely than bilateral pro- 
grams to be suspected of being used to control or dominate the inter- 
nal or external politics of the recipient nations. Dollar for dollar, 
United Nations economic assistance programs are also less expensive 
at present than comparable United States bilateral programs. 

I think this is a good time when we are thinking of economy to 
realize that through the United Nations we can often get more for 
our money than through our own bilateral programs. 


2. The US. technical cooperation program 


We supper’ the full authorization of $179,500,000 recommended by 
the President for the U.S. technical cooperation program. We are 
glad to see the increases recommended for this important. program, 
notably in Africa and Latin America which have recivca all too 
little attention in previous aid programs. 


3. The United Nations technical assistance program and the United 
Nations Special Fund 


We are pleased to see that the President has recommended an in- 
crease from $20 million to $30 million in the authorization for the 
United Nations expanded program of technical assistance and the 
Special Fund. The Special Fund is getting underway this spring and, 
under the direction of Paul Hoffman, will be able to undertake special 
surveys and projects designed to pave the way for capital investment 
programs in the underdeveloped countries. It is possible that such 
surveys by the United Nations Special Fund might be ey 
utilized by the United States in determining suitable projects for the 
Development Loan Fund. This would enable us to make greater use 
of United Nations findings in planning our bilateral programs of 
economic assistance. 

Inclusion of assured and audited local costs when computing US. 
contribution.—Last year this committee and the House approved the 
inclusion of assessed and audited local costs when computing the U.S. 
40-percent contribution to the U.N. technical assistance ——— 

am very glad this was done and I think we opened the door here to 
what may be a small but significant increase in the U.S. contribution 
to the United Nations technical assistance program. 

I am sorry that the Senate last year took a different view and that 
the question therefore is still unresolved. : 

We urge this committee and the House to reaffirm their previous 
position in order that the United States shall recognize and match at 
least that part of the local costs contributed by recipient nations which 
are actually assessed by the United Nations against these nations and 
audited to insure that they are actually paid to the United Nations. 
These assessed local costs during the past year or two have been in the 
neighborhood of $3 million. 

Mr. Arwater. I would like to refer briefly to a chart prepared by 
the Department of State which shows the breakdown of the 1958 
United Nations expanded technical assistance program of $101.9 mil- 
lion, as follows: 


38361—59—pt. 2——-8 
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(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED NATIONS EXPANDED PROGRAM 
OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


ESTIMATED CONTRIBUTION FOR 1958 


TOTAL $101.9 MILLION 
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* Under the Mutual Security Act of 1957, the U.S. contribution for 
calendar year 1958 may not exceed 45% of the total pat! con- 
tributed to the program for that period. The U.S. contribution 
shown under the estimates above represents 41. 3% of total con- 
tributions to the central account, including local cost assessments 


paid into the central accourt. 


Mr. Atwater. 15 percent of the contribution to the total program 
came from the United States—45 percent of the contributions pledged 
by all nations to the central account. 


Nineteen percent came from other governments’ voluntary pledges 
to this central account. 
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Sixty-three percent was contributed by recipient governments in 
local currencies to pay for local personnel, office and other physical 
facilities, transportation within the country, and certain services such 
as postal and telecommunicative facilities. 

Three percent also in local currencies, came from local cost assess- 
ments. Under a 1953 Economic and Social Council resolution, recipi- 
ent governments are required to pay toward the local living al- 
lowances of experts a flat sum calculated on the basis of 50 percent 
of the daily subsistence allowance rate established by the Technical 
Assistance Board multiplied by the number of man-days served by 
— in the country. 

ince 1954 the payments of these local cost assessments have been 
listed along with voluntary contributions as payments to the central 
account in the U.N. records. They are audited. In other words, we 
have $30 to $32 million in the central account of the U.N. technical 
assistance program and then $3 million more of these local assessed 
costs. However, these local assessed costs are not included in com- 
puting the amount of the U.S. contribution. You gentlemen and 
ladies are aware of this because you paid attention to it in your report 
last year. We hope you will again take the lead this year in urging 
that local assessed costs be included in computing the U.S. contribu- 
tion, thus giving greater recognition to the efforts of other countries. 

We believe there is a need for a full-scale review of the proper 
amounts which the United States contributes to international organi- 
zations on a long-range basis, with a view to recognizing more ade- 
quately than has yet been done the tremendous needs of the world, 
our own Nation’s great ability to pay, and other relevant factors. We 
hope this committee might undertake such a study. 

United States support for U.N. technical assistance and the Special 
Fund should be increased.—The United States played a large role in 
supporting the U.N. expanded technical assistance program during 
its formative years, and still contributes 40 percent of the total pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, this year for the first time it is estimated the 
program will decrease in size due to the drop to 40 percent in the 
United States percentage contribution. This is graphically illus- 
trated, Mr. Chairman, by a chart which I brought with me showin 
the growth of contributions to the expanded program of technica 
assistance, and the part which various countries, including our own, 
have played in it. 

The upper line shows the steadily increasing size of the total con- 
tributions to the program up to 1959. It also shows the drop in con- 
tributions from $31.3 million last year to what is expected this year 
to be only about $30 million. 

This, as you see, directly reflects the drop in the U.S. contribution 
necessitated by the limitation of our country’s contribution to 40 per- 
cent of the total. 

The second line—solid line—shows how the contributions of other 
governments have steadily increased. . 

The third line—broken line—indicates how the U.S. contribution 
leveled off a few years ago and now has begun to drop. 
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Mr. Atwater. This drop in the U.S. contribution has had, for the 
first time, the rather serious effect of bringing about a drop in the 
total program. 

Now, this, I think, is one reason why we need to look at, for examp! 
the use of assessed local costs as a means of widening the basis o 
other countries’ contributions so we can pull up the United States con- 
tribution a little more. 

I have here another chart which illustrates the relation of the U.N. 
technical assistance contributions to the national incomes of the re- 
spective contributory governments. Here the United States stands 
17th among the contributing nations which have supported the techni- 
cal assistance program. 

We see at the top Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Canada, 
and down here, 17th, is the United States with other countries like 
Venezuela, Belgium, Switzerland, Colombia, the United Kingdom, 
Argentina, Australia, France, Pakistan, and the United Arab Re- 
public all ahead of us. This is the relationship of contributions to na- 
tional income, which is perhaps a fair way of looking at the relative 
importance of the contributions. 
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Mr. Atwater. A third chart approaches this in a somewhat differ- 
ent way. This compares the actual technical assistance contributions 
with what the contributions might be if they were made according to 
the ratio of assessments for the regular U.N. budgets. 

Now, we know the United States contributes about 32 percent of 
the regular U.N. budget. We are contributing 40 percent to the 
technical assistance program and we are actually here 20th on the 
list, or slightly over the index number of 100 which for us is 32 
percent. 

The Sudan is contributing far more proportionately to the U.N. 
technical assistance program or roughly 897 percent of what its 
Sara assessed amount would be if the assessments for the regular 
U.N. budget were followed. 

The Netherlands, Denmark, Uruguay, Norway, Brazil, Sweden, 
Venezuela, the Dominican Republic, and several other countries all 
are giving Ieee re more than their ratio of assessments for 
the regular U.N. budget. While it is true the United States is giving 
y raen the most, in terms of its ability and capacity, it is not 

oing as much as some of the smaller countries are doing. 

That may be helpful as we try to interpret to the country the part 
we should assume in these programs. 
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Refugee programs.—Turning now to international refugee pro- 

ams, we would like to suggest more generous authorizations for 
the major refugee programs covered by the present mutual security 
bill. While our authorizations and appropriations for these pro- 
grams in the past have been on the whole generous, they have not 
fully measured up to the magnitude of need. The United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, for example, is making special 
efforts to close the refugee camps in Europe by the end of 1960. He 
is also endeavoring with the help of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee on European Migration to transport and resettle the remaining 
9,000 Europeans—White Russian—refugees in Hong Kong and main- 
land China by the end of 1961. 

The administretion has recommended only $1.1 million for the 
High Commissioner’s program in fiscal 1960, as compared to the $1.2 
million appropriated for fiscal 1959. Not only are we disappointed 
at this proposed reduction, but we feel that even the $1.2 million ap- 

ropriation for 1959 has not given the High Commissioner the full 
financial backing which he needs. 

Last November, for example, he appealed to the General Assembly 
for a $6 million budget for 1959, $5 million of which was to come 
from government contributions and $1 million from private sources. 
Although the United States pledged up to $1.2 million, subject to the 
condition that our actual contribution not exceed 3314 percent of the 
total, it seems very unlikely that the $5 million target for government 
contributions will be reached this year. If the United States, how- 
ever, had pledged as much as a full third of the $5 million target, i.e., 
$1.67 million, it would undoubtedly have stimulated other govern- 
ments to do better and would have given the High Commissioner a 
stronger basis for appealing to other governments for greater support. 

I believe that it would be more likely that the High Commissioner’s 
poe would receive the $5 million it needs in 1959 if the United 

tates had pledged $1.67 million rather than only $1.2 million. I 
hope, therefore, that for 1960 this authorization will not be decreased 
to $1.1 million but increased to approximately $1.67 million. 

We also hope that the full $25 million will be authorized for the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine refugees. 

The fact that I say no more about this agency does not mean we are 
less interested in it, for we certainly feel it is deserving of the full sup- 
port which has been recommended. 

World Refugee Year.—Plans are now underway, as you know, for 
a World Refugee Year, authorized by the U.N. General Assembly last 
year to begin in June 1959. The purpose of this is to focus the atten- 
tion of governments and private organizations on various specific 
refugee needs which, with special effort, can be met and completed 
in the space of a year’s time. We earnestly hope that the Congress 
and the administration will give favorable consideration in due cou 
to special ways whereby the United States can make appropriate 
special efforts to carry out the purposes of the World Refugee Year. 

I might add here that I think this will give the churches and other 
groups an excellent opportunity to educate the public more to the 
problems which exist. 

Zellerbach Commission report.—In considering refugee needs for 
the coming years, we hope this committee will give favorable consider- 
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ation to the recommendations of the Zellerbach Commission for a $6 
million program per year over the next 2 years, broken down roughly 
as follows: 

Additional contribution to Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration to cover cost of increased volume of movement, $1 
million. 

Additional appropriation for U.S. escapee program for integration 
projects in Europe, $1 million. 

Grants to American voluntary agencies to finance economic rehabili- 
tation of 1,500 handicapped refugees, $1,500,000. 

Additional contribution to ICEM for movement of European refu- 
gees from mainland China, $300,000. 

Additional contribution to United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees to make possible integration programs for out-of-camp ref- 
ugees on the same scale as those now planned for in-camp refugees, 
$2 million. 

UNICEF .—We strongly support the U.N. Children’s Fund and 
are happy to join with numerous other organizations in testimony to 
be presented by Mrs. Virginia Gray. We hope that the efforts to 
reduce U.S. support from 50 percent to 48 percent of the program will 
not result in a lessening of the total effort to aid the saul es children. 

Ocean Freightcnttaeane the committee will approve the full $2,- 
300,000 requested to pay ocean freight charges on oversea shipments 
of relief goods by registered nonprofit relief agencies. 

We are happy to note that the mutual security bill contains a new 
section encouraging and supporting international cooperation in 
health and U.S. membership in the Colombo Plan Council for Techni- 
cal Cooperation. We hope that in each case Congress will appropri- 
ate sufficient funds. 

I might add here too that we are glad greater emphasis is being 
put on the program of malaria eradication and on the plans for the 
development of more adequate water supplies in the underdeveloped 
areas. 

In summary, we urge a much larger, long-range, nonmilitary eco- 
nomic assistance program to help those in the underdeveloped world 
help themselves to a better life. 

We urge that such a program be undertaken in a spirit of sacrifical 
sharing, being grateful for the rich blessings with which we in our 
Nation have been endowed. An approach of this kind would, we 
believe, be in the true long-range interest of the United States and 
would command the admiration and respect of not only our own 
citizens but the rest of the world. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Atwater. 

Mr. Atwater, I notice your statement deals only with nonmilitary 
assistance, 

Do you feel that we need any military assistance whatsoever in 
the mutual security program ? 

Mr. Atwater. Well, Mr. Chairman, I believe you are acquainted 
with the general position which the Friends Committee on National 
Legislation takes. We deplore the military assistance program. 

We feel that the real needs of the world today are more likely to 
be met through the economic aid program and, as I suggested, we 
hope that studies will be undertaken looking toward the discontinu- 
ance of the military aid program. 
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We feel that the really tough political problems which have been 
responsible for these military aid programs can be approached 
through imaginative and flexible efforts at negotiation. e look 
forward to the forthcoming summit meeting as an opportunity to 
reduce tensions through serious negotiation and we feel that this is 
a much more effective and basically sound long-range approach to 
the problems than the continued efforts to build up military aid 
programs. 

Chairman Morean. Do you feel there is abuse in the economic part 
of a program because we are using it as a tool of our defense pro- 
gram 

Mr. Atwater. I think any bilateral economic aid program, no 
matter by what country it is used, becomes an instrument of that 
country’s foreign policy and as such tends to be used to reinforce the 
political objectives of that policy. 

Now, this is understandable as a bilateral program and this is 
eae why we feel greater use should be made of the United 

ations’ programs where you can take the misery and the economic 
needs of the world out of this terrible competition of cold war politics 
into an arena where you can consider them on the basis of their 
economic needs and not their political expediency. 

Chairman Morecan. Thank you, Mr. Atwater. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botron. Mr. Atwater, I wondered, are there Friends’ groups 
working in Russia itself? 

Mr. Atwater. Not working in Russia in the sense in which you 
imply. There have been two or three Quaker visits, missions to 
Russia. There was a group of British Quakers which went first in 
about 1952 or 1953, I believe, and then a later British group went a 
year or two ago and an American Quaker mission to Russia went in 
1955. 

All of these went with the effort to try to understand firsthand the 
position of the Russian people, to try to establish contact with the 
Russian people, to let them know of the feeling which people in the 
United States have for the people in the Soviet Union and to look for 
ways in which cooperation between the countries can be strengthened. 

Mrs. Bouton. Have you continued any of the contacts made? 

Mr. Atwater. Yes. This has been done through a variety of ways. 
Through various international seminars and international relations 
institutes, efforts made to draw students from the Soviet Union. 

We had one seminar last year in Vermont to which two young 
Russian students came, as well as students from other Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. They met with some 30 or more students from 
all countries of the world for genuine give and take discussions of 
these problems. 

We have similar contacts, of course, with government officials and 
one of our jobs at the United Nations, as representatives of the 
Quaker group there, is to be in touch with not delegates of the Soviet 
Union, but of our own Government and other governments to try 
to interpret our concern to them. 

Mrs. Botton. Do you feel that you have gotten anywhere? 

Mr. Atwater. This is difficult to measure in terms of what have. 
we done in any one year. 
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I feel though that the long run effect is extremely beneficial, that 
sometimes we are able to make ideas meaningful perhaps that can’t 
always be done through official channels. 

Sometimes the informal] discussion is more effective than the official 
discussion. 

Mrs. Bouton. I have hada good deal of contact with your groups 
in various places and I have great admiration for the work that you do. 

Mr. Atwater. We appreciate all that you have done. 

Mrs. Bouron. It is impossible to measure the results of that, I am 
well aware. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Moraan. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Atwater, I would venture this, that if we had more individuals 
and more — which have the dedication, the zeal, the understand- 
ing and the motives that the Quakers do, we would probably have 
better international understanding and a better human family without 
war. 

However, I can’t help asking, do you feel that the great mass of the 
people of the world are at this level yet ? 

Mr. Atwater. Of course not, Mr. Fascell. This is like assuming 
that we are, even Quakers, up to the level of the ideals in which we 
believe. I think we all have a long way to go and we recognize the 
fact that we are far from the level that we profess in our ideals, but 
we have to work for them and do our very best and that is what we are 
trying to do. 

r. Fascetx. I understand the position of the Quakers with respect 
to military measures, because I also have a feeling that these are purely 
negative and never affirmative unless you use them. I commend your 
detailed explanation of the specific authorizations in the legislation. 
Nevertheless, as I read your statement and listen to your discussion, I 
gather that you presuppose the existence of a cold war, do you not? 

Mr. Arwarer. I don’t know that I would say presuppose, but it is 
here and it is something which we hope can be decreased through 
measures which will promote greater understanding and which can be 
relaxed through skillful negotiations and through efforts of that sort. 

Mr. Fascetx. Do you think—do you advocate that we should—that 
the United States—should enter into regional development programs 
or development programs under the United Nations regardless of 
whether Russians or their satellite governments participate in those 
programs? 

Mr. Atwater. Yes, I certainly would not make a condition of Soviet 
participation any criterion for our participation or for our initiative 
in these respects. 

Mr. Fasceru. All right, sir. 

Now, if that is true—and I can understand the reason for that— 
do you believe the political flavor would be changed by the adoption 
of those programs, as against bilaterals or multilaterals, when a clear- 
cut motive would then be apparently understood. You would have 
the gave of the free world as against those of the communistic 
world. 

In other words, is the motive less political when it is embodied in a 
bilateral or multilateral, as part of the foreign objectives of a govern- 
ment, than it is when it is between the world, the free world, and the: 
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communistic world represented in the United Nations or in any multi- 
lateral organization ? 

Mr. Atwater. There are different kinds of regional and multilateral 
programs and there are those which represent cold war blocs, it is 
true. Some of the regional economic aid programs are essentially free 
world programs as distinct from non-free-world programs. 

But I would hope that our policy could at all times keep the door 
open for participation by all countries in these regional programs, and 
that we would never draw back from an economic aid program be- 
cause the Soviet Union or some other country decided to participate 
in it. 

I realize that there may be programs such as the World Bank in 
which the Soviet Union chooses not to participate. Its participation 
in the U.N. technical assistance program is minimal. I still feel that 
we must go ahead with these programs because basically they repre- 
sent a framework which is nonpolitical, which attempts to deal with 
the economic and social needs of the underdeveloped countries and does 
not necessarily try to bolster a particular foreign, or defense policy 
of any one country. 

Now, I think that in the long run our national interest, which is 
encouraging the independence and economic strength of countries 
throughout the world, is accomplished more effectively through these 
multilateral programs because they do not carry with them the impli- 
cation that we are trying to influence their internal affairs. 

vorennes are always, I think, apprehensive when they get a bilateral 
offer. 

If the Soviet Union offers a country a million dollars, I think they 
look at it with a pretty cold eye and wonder what lies behind it. 

Well, I think they often ask what lies behind a U.S. program 
too. For this reason, a U.N. program, or regional program, not 
couched in a political cold war framework has a greater opportunity, 
I think, to meet the needs without the political complications. 

Mr. Fascetu. I would only add one observation as a part of my 
final question, Mr. Atwater, and that is this: If this last observation 
you make is true, and I have every reason to believe that it is, I would 
simply say that the government which looks with a jaundiced eye on 
these things can very easily make a choice and the choice is up to it, 
not up to us. And certainly they have that responsibility. 

Finally, I would like to ask you this: You say that the cold war 
exists. ould you briefly tell me your opinion of what the cold 
war is? 

Mr. Atwater. It is the competition in essentially nonfighting meth- 
ods, or with nonfighting methods, between the countries which repre- 
sent the Communist viewpoint and other countries of the world. 

I think it is another term for describing the political power rivalry 
which exists between the Communists and the Western World. 

Mr. Fascety. Do you associate it in any way at all with an ideolo- 
gical struggle or a spiritual struggle? 

_Mr. Arwater. I think we cannot understand the foreign policy of 
either group without understanding the tremendous influence which 
ideological considerations play, for them as well as for us. 

Chairman Moraan. Mr. Bentley. 
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Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Atwater, when you were reading your statement, 
at the top of page 2, urging the Congress to undertake studies look- 
ing toward the discontinuation of the military aid program, you in- 
serted the word “eventual” as you were reading it although the word 
does not appear in your printed text. 

__ Mr. Atwater. I meant we really wouldn’t be unhappy if it were 
. done tomorrow. 

Mr. Bentirey. You recommend the immediate discontinuance of 
military aid, period ? - 

Mr. Atwater. Yes. 

Mr. Bent ey. And there is no question of eventuality? 

Mr. Atwater. Yes. 

Mr. Bentiey. Have you totaled up the amount that your recom- 
mendations would exceed the administration requests in the field of 
economic aid? If you haven’t totaled that, I wish you would supply it 
for the record. 

Mr. Atwater. I would be glad to supply that for the record. I 
haven’t actually put it down in column form. 

(The following information has been supplied for the record.) 


FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 8, 1959. 
Hon. THomas FE. Morcan, 
Chairman, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Morean: At the hearing on the mutual security bill on April 7, 
Congressman Alvin Bentley asked Elton Atwater if he would submit for the 
record a statement showing in detail the increased authorizations recommended 
by our committee. 

We recommended the following increases: 


In the Development Loan Fund, in addition to the $700,000,000 


"weeesen bythe Gdmimetrauen. . oo. $800, 000, 000 

:To carry out the recommendations of the Zellerbach Commis- 
hem OR POCOMOe s  68hi ie il eos Us LL 6, 000, 000 
To increase funds for the U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees__ 570, 000 
$ RAR Se he banat babes vedepts PE ce ta lor lg gahiledim tl «Se 8 A Mei 806, 570, 000 





According to our estimate, no increase in the funds requested for the U.N. 
expanded technical assistance program would be needed as a result of inclusion 
of assessed and audited local costs. We believe the funds already requested are 
ample to cover an increase of perhaps $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 in the United 
States contribution which would result if such costs are included in computing 
the U.S. contribution. . 

The total suggested increase for economic aid amounts to only about half 
of the sum of $1.6 billion proposed for military assistance and less than 2 per- 
cent of the sums requested this year for current military expenditures. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp F. SNYDER. 

Mr. Bentiey. You have spoken specifically on page 4, and I imagine 
in other places throughout your statement, of this country’s great abil- 
ity to pay. And I suppose, of course, you are referring to our great 
ability to contribute to an expanded long-range economic program. 

I hesitate to think that you would consider that a nation such as 
ours facing this fiscal year with a $13 billion annual deficit has a 
tremendous ability to pay in terms of present government revenues. 

Mr. Atwater. Well, I think only in terms of how we compare with 

_most other countries of the world. The countries with per capita in- 
come as low as $50 to $100 per year may not on their books be 
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carrying what you would call a $13 billion deficit, but they have a 
deficit which is written in their entire economic structure. 

In terms of ability to pay, I refer, of course, to the potential pro- 
ductivity, the relative capacity of ourselves as compared with others. 

Mr. Bent ey. I assume then, sir, that you do not support deficit 
financing, but since you do believe that our expenditures for economic 
assistance abroad should be vastly increased and put on a longer- 
range basis, would you then advocate if necessary, increased taxation 
to cover the cost of such a program as you recommend ? 

Mr. Atwater. I think that that is inevitable if we are going to pull 
our share of the load, yes. I would personally be willing to accept a 
heavier load of taxation. Our organization hasn’t taken an official 
position on that so I am merely giving you my personal feeling but 
that may be necessary and I would personally support it. 

Mr. Bentiey. Do you think that the importance of the program is 
such that the American people should be asked to contribute higher 
taxes, if necessary, for its financing ? 

Mr. Atwater. Yes. I think this is a part of the general program 
of education which is needed. 

Now, we realize, if the rest of our recommendations were carried 
out and if the military aid authorizations and appropriations could 
be reduced substantially, more than enough economies would result to 
offset the increases we advocate in economic assistance. I would 
merely like to emphasize that the big items involved here are not the 
economic assistance items, but are the military assistance items and 
that here is the place'where real savings would result if we could 
reach agreement on those. 

Mr. BentLey. Just one more question on your recommendation with 
respect to military assistance: You believe that our military assist- 
ance programs should be discontinued tomorrow regardless of what 
the Soviets may or may not continue to do in their own sphere of mili- 
tary assistance abroad ¢ 

Mr. Arwarter. I think that we, as Friends, believe that our policy 
should not rely on these programs and that, therefore, they should be 
discontinued. I realize that the Quaker position here is perhaps not 
accepted by the country at large, but we still believe this is right and 
believe that in the long run the problems of the world will be more 
effectively met through the constructive efforts to deal with human 
needs and to heal the wounds in the world than through fostering 
programs of military and political rivalry of that sort. 

Mr. Bentiey. Then your position, sir, is that it should be done 
irrespective of, as I say, the Soviet actions? 

Mr. Arwarter. I think that would be the position which many 
Quakers would take, sir, yes. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Moraan. Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Atwater, I too feel very much that making increased use of 
the United Nations channels for economic aid is very important. I 
do wish that we would proceed with this. 

During the past campaign when I studied the budget, I made a 
little chart up fora few talks that I gave and TI have tried to duplicate 
it here. As I saw it, this was the total budget of the United States 
and this is what went into military or related programs and this into 
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the civilian government. The total contribution that we made to 
these United Nations channels appeared on this chart as just one little 
dot. Just one little pencil dot. It seems to me that this is one of 
the most effective ways of channeling foreign aid where we could do 
something worthwhile and I want to support your position quite 


I also want to refer to where you said the higher level of coopera- 
tive effort to solve one of the major problems now confronting the 
world’s people was important. 

I am also concerned about what my colleague, Mr. Bentley, said. 

Don’t you think that we could very easily afford to increase this 
United Nations method very easily by just eliminating some of the 
waste in our military program? To double the size of this dot which 
I showed you wouldn’t require much economy in the other phases of 
our activity. 

Mr, Atwater. The fraction which this involves, of course, of our 
total national income or even of our total foreign aid is so small that 
it is almost insignificant. 

Certainly an increase in this would not take a great deal from 
either our national income or from the bill as a whole. 

Mr. Meyer. That was the point I wanted to try to have you bring 
out clearly. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Atwater. 

The committee stands in recess until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
2:30 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2:30 p.m., the Honorable Thomas E. 
Morgan, chairman, presiding.) 

Chairman Morcan. The committee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of our hearings on the fiscal year 1960 
mutual security measure. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mrs. Oscar M. Ruebhausen, a 
former member of the board of directors of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States. 

Mrs. Ruebhausen, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. OSCAR M. RUEBHAUSEN, FORMER MEMBER 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 


THE UNITED STATES 


Mrs. RugsHausen. I am Mrs. Oscar M. Ruebhausen, a former 
member of the board of directors of the League of Women Voters of 
the United States and for 13 years their official observer at the United 
Nations. 

The League of Women Voters, with 126,000 members in more than 
1,000 local leagues in all 50 States and the District of Columbia, has 
given wholehearted support to the mutual security program since 
its beginning. Indeed, our support for the principle of international 
cooperation, embodied in this program, goes back over the years to 
the time when the league was founded, in 1920. This support has 
been reaffirmed by our members time and again. At this time we 
are engaged in a study of U.S. foreign policy, including study of this 
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Nation’s position in the world today, and consideration of what new 
directions and perspectives are needed in our foreign policy if we are 
to achieve the kind of future world we want. 

While we know that military arrangements are essential in the 
world we have now, and are well aware of the necessity for PRepenang 
a strong military posture in the present context of affairs, we wil 
speak today only to the economic part of the mutual security program. 
This is the portion of our foreign policy which to us holds the best 
hope for a positive solution of the rpRepeenns and conflicts which beset 
us today. We believe that it would prevent much confusion and mis- 
understanding if the military and economic proposals now combined 
in the mutual security program could be separated and presented to 
the Congress and to the country as distinct entities. 

Economic aid programs are really low cost investments in gilt-edged 
securities. This is our point of view in supporting them. When as 
individuals we invest our money in stock of private corporations, 
we do not do so with the belief that our investment will win the friend- 
ship of the corporation for us as an individual, nor make the company 
give obsequious attention to our individual point of view, nor induce 
the corporation to be responsive to our whims. But we do expect that 
our investment will pay off in terms of dividends, greater company 
prestige, independence of operation, progress, prosperity, and better 
service to the consumer. These are the kinds of returns that, we may 
expect from our Government’s investment in development. projects. 
Of course there are risks involved in all investment programs. We 
are willing to take these risks and to share them, as often as possible, 
by joining with other countries willing and able to invest in the future 
of the developing countries, 

While the overall sum requested for the mutual security program 
amounts to 5 percent of the fiscal 1960 budget, the requests for eco- 
nomic aid are less than 2 percent of this budget, which is less than 
one-third of 1 percent of our gross national product. 

Is it not false economy to quibble about this small investment which 
may, over the years, mean the security, prosperity, and freedom of a 
large part of the world? 

We believe that the Development Loan Fund, created by Congress 
2 years ago, can be the instrument for providing a real upsurge of 
economic growth throughout the developing countries.. This upsurge 
could lead to political stability, and give reality to the hope of the 
peoples of these countries for a better tomorrow. We do not believe 
that the $700 million requested by the President for this fund for 
fiscal 1960 is entirely adequate, for the Fund now has on hand applica- 
tions for well-authenticated growth project loans totaling about $1.5 
billion. It is disappointing that the administration is not prepared 
to meet the challenge presented by these applications. But let us 
not further hinder the Fund’s operation by reducing the authoriza- 
tion for the requested amount. : 

The Development Loan Fund has a good record, in that the loans 
made so far have been for practical and much-needed development 
projects. They have been made only after investigation has shown 
that the proposed project has essential merit, and only after it is found 
that they cannot anced in any other way. It is the long-term 
nature of these loans and the fact that they can be repaid in local cur- 
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rencies that makes them acceptable to the developing countries, 
Therefore these loans are the best channel so far invented for financ- 
ing growth projects. 

egional and international loan and development programs would 
seem to offer opportunities for spreading the base of the programs and 
substantially increasing them. We hope that Congress will explore 
and approve the possibilities in such loan programs, notably those 
of the International Development Association proposed by Senator 
Monroney last year. Such an agency, using the pooled funds of the 
industrialized nations, could give the massive and rapid help needed 
by the emerging nations. The basis of this help might be more ac- 
ceptab'’e in some parts of the world than that given directly by the 
United States. 

Aside from strengthening the Development Loan Fund, we believe 
that the other most crucial part of the mutual security legislation is 
that devoted to technical cooperation. We applauded the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee’s action last year in adding $8 million to the 
bilateral program for strengthening the personnel and administration 
of the program. 

We believe that often the technical assistance granted through the 
United Nations program can accomplish more and is more acceptable 
than that granted under our own programs. We regret that the 40 
percent limitation on the U.S. contribution to this program stil! is in 
effect, but hope that Congress will make available the $30 million re- 
quested by the administration for this program and the special project 
fund in the expectation that other nations, by increasing their con- 
tributions this year, will make it possible for our contribution to the 
preeram and the special project fund to be greater in amount of 
dollars. 

We are aware of the charges of inefficient operation and waste made 
about the foreign aid program. Many of them are undoubtedly justi- 
fied. There is waste in any large operation, and we believe mistakes 
can and are being corrected. But the essential aims of our invest- 
ment in economic growth are so vital to the achievement of the world 
we want that the program must go on. 

We believe that we must seek new perspectives, new dimensions in 
our program of international cooperation. We hope that Congress, 
in approving the mutual security program, will in no way limit its 
possibilities for moving on toward greater usefulness. If the Presi- 
dent’s request reflects the maximum that the United States can offer 
toward this goal at this time, we hope this authorization will be 
promptly approved. 

Chairman Morcan. Thank you, Mrs. Ruebhausen. 

— organization endorses the full amount of the economic pro- 

m# 

Mrs. RursHavsen. Yes, we do, Mr. Morgan. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Ruebhausen, Ast seo ee 1 of your state- 
ment you say your organization is making a foreign policy study. 
When will that study be completed ? » ZasleaghO ‘ 

Mrs. RugsHavsen. It is based on this pamphlet called “New Per- 
spectives in Foreign Policy,” which we issued last fall, and we voted 
the program for a 2-year period, and we are in the midst of it right 
now. I don’t anticipate that we will have what I call a final set of 
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recommendations; it is more for a better perspective in looking at the 
overall problems of foreign policy. 

Chairman Morgan. Is there anything in what you have here now 
that you issued last year that would be of value to this committee ? 

Mrs. RuesHausen. In this pamphlet ? 

Chairman Morean. Yes. 

Mrs. RugsHAusEN. Yes. Yes, it takes up the world we have and 
the world we want, and then goes into the various regions of the world 
in terms of the problems we have to face. There are sections in it 
on economic aid. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Ruebhausen, you feel very strongly, then, 
that the $700 million requested for the Development Loan Fund in 
this fiscal year is not sufficient? You think it should be more? 

Mrs. Rurespuausen. I would like to see it more, and I was interested 
in the fact that the Draper Committee came out with a proposal for 
making it more. 

As you watch the world, it is moving so fast and its needs are so 
great that the money we thought was adequate just isn’t going to 
meet the needs. 

Chairman Morcan. You believe there should be a separation of 
the program? Do you believe military and economic assistance should 
be separated ¢ 

Mrs. RuresuavseENn. I think it would probably be clearer both to the 
eae tee here and to people in other countries. I think some of them 
iave the feeling it is all economic, and some of them have the feeling 
it is all military. 

Chairman Moraan. Do you feel that the fact that the program 
is tied together makes it much easier to get an authorization through 
Congress ? 

Mrs. Ruresnavsen. I think it probably does. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mrs. Ruebhausen. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am wondering what the league has by way of a concept of Krem- 
lin communism, its goals, its methods, the possibilities of deviating 
from that straight line to its goal. 

Mrs. RuesHavsen. This I would say varied from individual to in- 
dividual in the League of Women Voters, Mrs. Bolton. We have 
never done any kind of a study program on communism as such, but 
obviously the threat of communism comes in to answer a part of al- 
most every foreign policy item that we have looked into, so that 
it does come into that, what their goals are—— 

Mrs. Botton. They are stated, of course, very plainly: Complete 
domination of the world. ; 

Mrs. Ruesyavsen. Yes. And I think the American public as a 
whole understands it. 

Mrs. Botton. Do you? 

Mrs. Ruesuavsen. Yes, I do. 

Mrs. Botton. If that is their goal, do you think we are pursuing 
ways which will make them deviate at all? 

Mrs. RuesHavseEn. I think we function vis-a-vis the Russians some- 
what the way the two-party system functions in this country, and 
that is every time one party gets out of line, the other party is there 
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to check, to call it to order. And I think you would find that the 
Russians in some way, by their very open criticism of us, have made 
us more into a model society than we otherwise would have been, and 
by the same token, every time they get off base, we call it to the world’s 
attention so much that I think this has had a moderating effect in 
some areas. 

Mrs. Bouron. Do you think we do call it to the attention of the 
world sufficiently ? 

Mrs. RugsHausen. Well, in the 13 years I have watched the United 
Nations, I have learned a good bit about it. 

Mrs, Botton. Does that go out across the country, do you think? 

Mrs. RuzsHavuseNn. Do you mean across the United States or across 
the world ? 

Mrs. Bouton. Across the United States—and the world—but prin- 
cipally you begin at home when you are trying to do something; 
don’t you? 

Mrs. RuzsHavsEN. I have no worry that the people of the United 
States are soft on communism or don’t understand communism. 

Mrs. Bouton. My own experience has been somewhat different. 
I find people going along on the principle: “Well, we can change the 
viewpoint of Khrushchev,” just as we had the odd idea that we could 
change Stalin and Lenin. We found we couldn’t change them at all; 
did we not? 

Now, if it is possible to change them, what has made the big change 
within themselves that they are willing to accept something else? 

Mrs. RursHavsen. I think the only possible change that could 
occur is that they find that their policies aren’t working in meeting 
new and changing conditions, so they have to adjust their own policies, 
just as any other country has to adjust its policies. 

Mrs. Boiron. That is just where I question the validity of the think- 
ing that they change as other people do. They just don’t change. 
They keep absolutely to the same goal no matter how they reach it. 

rs. RurpHavusen. Yes. I think we would both agree that their 
goals for world domination remain the same, but their policies for 
achieving it do also change. 

Mrs. Borron. Their strategy and tactics, yes. They are extremely 
adept in the way they use both. Slowly but surely they have swal- 
lowed up quite a bit of the world. 

It is interesting, is it not, to find that Mao in China has a very 
different approach to the problem of bringing Red China into the 
modern world. The reports one gets from such an article as that 
in the April number of Réalités is very eyeopening, which I think 
everyone should read. 

Mrs. RuesHavsen. It is no doubt a very interesting article. 

Mrs. Bouron. I am just wondering, about your point of view, 
if 126,000 women feel as you do, that Russia is, or Communists are, 
changeable. If so, that is something many of us would need to have 
proved. Are they not at the same place; they are marvelously 
trained in dialectics—far beyond us. They put us off with many 
words to gain time, and what have they done during that time? 
Strengthened themselves. 

I am not trying to crepe hang or anything like that at all, but I 
am a great believer in being exceedingly practical. 

Mrs. RuEsHavsen. Good. 
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Mrs. Botton. And I hope that you are also. 

Mrs. RursnHausen. I think we are. I don’t think the membership 
is under any illusions about the difficulties of the struggle we are 
engaged in. 

rs. Borron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I won’t take any more time. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sexpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Ruebhausen, I was interested to note that the League of 
Women Voters advocates the separation of the military and economic 
proposals now combined in the mutual security program and urges 
that they be presented to the Congress as distinct entities. 

IT am sure that you know there are a number of us on this committee 
who have been trying for several years to get just that done. How- 
ever, we have been, to date, in the minority. I think perhaps that is due 
primarily to the fear that such a separation might defeat the economic 
part of the program. 

Do you feel that such a separation is important enough to risk the 
possibility of a real fight on the floor with the possibility of losing the 
economic portion of the program ? 

Mrs. Ruesnausen. Let’s say I accepted the judgment that if you 
separated the program out and lost the economic aid part of it, then 
it certainly would not be good, if that is the judgment you accept. 

Mr. Sevpen. I think just the contrary. I think the economic pro- 
gram can stand on its own feet. 

But do you feel, as a representative of the League of Women Voters 
that economic aid would stand on its own feet, or that such aid might 
possibly fail to pass if separated ¢ 

Mrs. RursHavusENn. Well, speaking from the point of view of our 
own membership, as I have yom them discuss this in discussion 
groups all over the country, they are much keener on the economic 
aid than they are on the military aid. So that just from the point 
of view of our membership, they would give a good deal more sup- 
port to an economic aid program than a military aid program, with 
defense support included. 

I think you probably have a better judgment in terms of the coun- 
try as a a than I do on this point. But I personally feel that it 
could stand on its own. 

Mr. Sevpen.. I am inclined to agree with you. I feel that the two 
programs are both important, and if separated, they could stand on 
their own feet. I think, of course, that they should be separated, and 
I was very interested to hear your views on this subject. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiex. Mrs. Ruebhausen, I feel compelled to call attention 
to your analogy on page 2, regarding the mutual security program 
and making comparisons with investing in economic assistance and 
that type of investment where one buys issues of stock in private 
corporations. 

Although I suppose the majority of stockholders don’t purchase 
stock with the idea of influencing the policies of the company, never- 
theless, the viewpoints of the stockholders are, of course, solicited. 

Mrs. RueBsHAvsEN. In proxy statements, yes. 
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Mr. Bentiey. Not necessarily in proxy statements. If one cares 
to go to a meeting, they can make a statement of opinion. 

A person doesn’t invest in a company merely from the standpoint of 
advancing his personal income. 

Mrs. RuesHavseNn. That is one of the big motives for doing it. 

Mr. Bentiey. I just wanted to point that out, because you say 
here, “Reduce the corporation to be responsive to our whims.” That 
might be a secondary issue at least in investment, you would admit 
that. wouldn’t you? 

Mrs. RuesHavsen. I think what we were trying to drive at in this 
was obviously when we attach al] sorts of political strings to our 
aid, or even without attaching them, expect a country to do what we 
want it to, just because we have given them money, this is the “whim” 
aspect of it that I think is involved there. 

Mr. Bentiey. Let me ask a question about this military aid pro- 


m: 

Do I understand that the league does support the military part of 
the nrogram, but as a separate entity from the economic? 

Mrs. RuesHavsen. No, we have never supported any part of the 
military program at all, in all of our positions. They have always 
been on the economic aspects, so we have never attempted to arrive 
at a nosition on the military asnects. 

Mr. Bentiey. The reason I raised that question is because in your 
opening paragraph you say the league has given wholehearted sup- 
port to the mutual security program since the beginning. The mili- 
tary is a very important component. You may wish to qualify your 
statement and sav it has given wholehearted support to the economic 
part of the mutual security program. 

Mrs. RursHavusen. That would be better. 

Mr. Bentiey. I wanted to make that point because it would imply 
here that vou support the program in its entirety. 

Mrs. RurrsHausen. Yes, that is a very good suggestion. 

Mr. Bentiry. You say the league does not now and never has sup- 
ported the military assistance portion of the program ? 

Mrs. Ruesnausen. No. 

Mr. Bentiey. And you would maintain that attitude regardless or 
—eoe of whatever action the Soviets might take in the military 

eld? 

Mrs. RursHavsen. This is a question, Mr. Bentley, in terms of how 
we arrive at our program, and we have always rather shied away 
from trying to arrive at a position on the whole defense structure on 
the theory that a good deal of the information was not accessible 
to us, and on the theory that this was a very difficult kind of area for 
women to reach agreement on, so that in our study of various foreign 
policy aspects of the U.S. policy, we have never touched the military 
aspect, at all. : 

Now, this doesn’t mean we couldn’t, because at any convention when 
the members adopt a program they always could do this, but in the 
past we have not done this. This doesn’t mean.we approve of it or dis- 
approve of it. It is just that we haven’t studied it at all. 

Mr. Bentiey. You haven’t taken a position on it? 

Mrs. Rueswavsen. That is right. 

Mr. Bentiey. You haven’t opposed it, though? 

Mrs. RuesHavusen. No. 
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Mr. Bentiey. You believe that if there is to be a military program, 
it should be separate from the economic aspects, the economic part 
of the program? 

Mrs. RursHausen. Yes. 

Mr. Bentiey. I believe that is all. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farsstern. No questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just to clear up one point in the record that I don’t think is quite 
oe I assume that you are speaking for the League of Women 

oters. 

Mrs. Rurpnausen. The assumption is correct, Mr. Curtis. I am 
speaking for the League of Women Voters. 

Mr. Curtis. I am very interested to read of your long experience 
in this international field. 

Are you still the observer for the United Nations? 

Mrs. RursHausen. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Curtis. You have been at that for 7 years now? 

Mrs. RuennAvsen. I am sorry to say that was a little typographi- 
calerror. I have really been there since the beginning, in 1946, which 
is 13 years, now. 

Mr. Curtis. I know that your groups concentrate on certain sub- 
jects or themes in different years. 

Are you concentrating this year on foreign economic aid or is that 
just one of several things? 

Mrs. Rvesruavsen. We have been concentrating on foreign eco- 
nomic aid for quite a few years, now. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, but your principal theme a couple of years ago 
I remember was internal security, then you had water resources. 
What is the principal theme this year ? 

Mrs. Ruresnausen. This year we have two program items. One 
is on water resources and one is this analysis of foreign policy that 
we are undertaking. 

But along with that, we are continuing the support that we have 
given to trade legislation, to the mutual security program, the eco- 
nomic aspect of it, and to other things that come up in conjunction 
with the United Nations that we have supported in the past. 

Mr. Curtis. Is foreign economic aid an important part of your 
this year’s program ? 

Mrs. Rursuavsen. Very. It is the vital part, I would say. 

Mr. Curtis. I want to congratulate you on your statement, because 
I think you have expressed a wise judgment on this program. I 
agree with your point of view on the Development Loan Fund, and 
the other points you have made. I express the hope that your large 
membership will pick up the ball and run with it in giving its sup- 
port because we need all the help we can get to secure congressional 
approval of these programs in the adequate amounts that you 
recommend, : 

Mrs. RursHavsen. Good. We will try. 

Mr. Bentiry. Would the gentleman yield just a moment? 
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I would hope that when you complete your study of foreign policy, 
Mrs. Ruebhausen, the League might feel itself qualified to make some 
recommendations on the military aspects of the foreign aid program 
as well, because that also is a very important part of our foreign 

olicy. 
< Mrs RvuesHavsen. We will bear that in mind, Mr. Bentley, but, as 
you know, we feel if we take on too many support positions of differ- 
ent things that we water ourselves down, so we try to concentrate on 
doing a few things and do them well, rather than a great many things. 

Mr. Bentiery. Yes, but if you undertake a study of the field of for- 
eign policy, you embark upon a widespread field, indeed. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Ruebhausen, I have followed quite closely the activities of the 
League of Women Voters in Vermont. I have been to many of their 
meetings, and I understand their position quite well, and I want to 
assure you that I agree with you almost completely. 

I think I would like to ask you if you could elaborate on your rea- 
sons—and I agree with your position—for the separation of the mili- 
tary and the economic program. I mean the reasons —_ study 
groups arrived at as to why they think this is desirable. I know you 
have elaborated a little, already, but perhaps you could elaborate a 
little more. 

Mrs. RuesHausen. I think the major reason is to give a clearer 
concept of what the U.S. foreign policy is. I find, for instance, in 
traveling abroad, that a great many people think of the United States 
as having a very militaristic policy and they have no notion of the 
economic aspects of our aid at all. It is completely dominated by the 
military aspect, and it seems to me that—I noticed this particularly 
last fall when I was in South America when they had really no appre- 
ciation that we were doing anything in the economic area. 

I think one of the reasons is that the economic program has always 
been the smallest part in the mutual security program. So to many 
people overseas it looks like a big military program. This kind of 
scares them, and what they are really longing for is an economic pro- 
gram. I think it would put the thing in much better focus for people 
who are overseas and not in this country. 

In terms of this country, I think you can argue with great validity 
both ways as to whether it is, in terms of the chairman’s statement, 
more attractive in terms of the authorization that the Congress has 
to vote on, if they are mixed or if they are separate. 

I think it is a very difficult question, and I am not sure which is 
more attractive to the Congress. But I think overseas it does make a 
big difference because economic aid is swallowed up in what looks like 
a military program. 

Mr. Meyer. Would you be inclined to think that it was worthwhile 
making the battle in Congress on its own to see if we could get the 
economic program through ? 

Mrs. RugsHavsen. I am sure you are a much better judge of the 
temper of Congress than I am. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Ruebhausen, Mr. Meyer is a new member 
- the committee, and he hasn’t got the scars that the older members 

ave. 
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Mr. Meyer. You also state that you believe we should do more 
through the United Nations and world organizations. In the same 
way, what is the reasoning behind your position on that? Why do 
your members feel it is so important? I agree with you, but I just 
wondered if you could elaborate on that a little. 

Mrs. RugpyavseENn. I think there are many reasons involved in this 
one. The first one is that I think the United States really should 
try to avoid as much as possible presenting a posture to the world 
where we are a big uncle and here is a little puppet down here that we 
are attempting to manipulate with strings. When you had aid given 
on a bilateral basis between the donor here and the receiver, there, this 
kind of a concept gets across much too easily. 

If, on the other hand, an organization, such as a multilateral 
organization gives the aid, then the concept disappears because what 
you are doing then is sharing with the other countries of the world 
in the decisions of the administration and operation of the aid. 

I also discovered at the United Nations that it is very salutory for a 
country which has been receiving aid all its life suddenly to be put in 
the position of the giver of aid, because when you receive aid all your 
life you—well, you have a good many complaints about the donor. 
And you don’t understand the problems of a donor. And when you 
actually have to sit in the position of giving out the money, I find with 
many members from these smaller countries that their whole attitude 
changes completely because they had never understood the problems 
of giving before. And this I think has been extremely helpful, to 
have them understanding this experience of seeing how difficult it is 
to give. 

r. Mnyrr. [ think that is a very good idea. 

Is it true that most of your groups support these positions both on 
the pried Nations and on the separation of military and economic 
aid 

Mrs. RugepHavusen. Yes, I would say they do, Mr. Meyer, very 
strongly. 

Mr. Farsstretn. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Farbstein. 

gin Farsste1n. Mrs. Ruebhausen, I would like to get your idea on 
this. . 

Suppose certain countries contribute to a United Nations fund and 
_ the Communists refuse to do so. This economic aid thereupon is 

distributed among the various needy countries of the world “| this 
United Nations group. The Communists on the other hand individ- 
ually are the benefactors of these various needy nations. What do 
you think the reaction of the recipients would be under the circum- 
stances ? 

Mrs. RursHausen: You mean this multilateral group aid would 
be given to Russia, or one of the satellites ? 

Mr. Fanrssre1n. I inquired what your opinion was as to the reac- 
tion of recipient: countries if they were to receive assistance fi 
the United Nations as such without any individual nation being given 
credit for the giving, as against Russia individually aiding the vari- 
ous needy countries. j 

Where do you think their sympathies would lie and who do you 
think they would believe were their greatest benefactors, and who 
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would be given credit most for the various moneys distributed to 
these various needy countries? 

Mrs. RorsHausen. Well, what they tell you if you ask them—— 

Mr. Farssrern. What who tells you? 

Mrs. Rursnausen. In talking to the delegates from the various 
— countries, I have often said to them, “Given your choice, where 
would you rather get your aid?” Or, “your technical assistance,” 
whichever the case might be. “Would you rather get it from the 
United States, from the United Nations, from Russia, or where ?” 

Mr. Farssrern. I can appreciate these various individuals would 
prefer receiving it from a faceless group. However, our experience 
has shown, has it not—and I use as an example the refugee fund for 
people in the Middle East, where most countries in the United Na- 
tions contribute toward that fund, but Russia doesn’t. Therefore, 
I ask you to take that situation, the United Nations, as such, and 
Russia as the other group, don’t you think that under those circum- 
stances that Russia would be recognized directly as a benefactor and 
more greatly appreciated than the moneys received from the United 
Nations? 

Mrs. Rugsnavsen. I think it depends on the educational job you 
do in giving the aid. If you make it very clear, as it has been made 
very clear by our U.S. delegates in the U.N., that Russia has really 
been rather stingy with her aid to U.N. agencies and the United 
States has been very generous, this becomes very clear to all of the 
other countries of the world. 

Now, when you get down to, let’s say, a much lower level than 
the governmental level or the highly educated level, they might not 
know who had contributed that aid to the United Nations. They 
would know it was the United Nations as opposed to Russia, so they 
wouldn’t know how it was composed, but I think in the higher levels 
they would know very well what was being done, and they have 
resented the fact that Russia has been, as I say. a little stingy. 

Mr. Farrstern. Who advertises best the distribution of aid, Russia, 
United Nations, or the United States? 

I don’t think there is any question but what the Communists do, 
because not so long ago India was not giving credit to the United 
States. As a matter of fact, I read very often that the man in the 
street felt that their benefactors were Russia, and throughout the 


Middle East the same way. We had been distributing our largess, . 


and when Russia came in, Russia was being given credit for its largess; 
that we were the stingy uncle; we were doing nothing. 

Mrs. RueBHavseN. Maybe it depends on the project. I know, cer- 
tainly, let us say in the United Nations Childrens Fund they have 
received a tremendous ovation from people in underdeveloped coun- 
tries where they have had their midwifery kits and their help to 
children. There the help is very direct and very real. 

Mr. Farsstern. The point that I seek to make is if we were a family 
of nations throughout the world, where one could be depended upon 
as well as the next, I would be altogether in favor of the suggestion 
that vou make. But when you have one group of nations that refuses 
to join the body of nations and act honorably, as seen, of course, by 
this other group of nations, I think it casts a bit of doubt as far as I 
see it, over the project as you conceive it. 

That is all. 
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Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mrs. Ruebhausen. 

Mrs. Rugesuavusen. Thank you, Mr. Morgan. 

Chairman Morean. The next witness is Morris A. Bealle, editor 
of Capsule News. 

Mr. Bealle, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Beaute. Yes, I gave your secretary one for you. 


STATEMENT OF MORRIS A. BEALLE, EDITOR OF CAPSULE NEWS 


Mr. Beatie. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to agree or disagree 
with any of the opinions that have been expressed by previous wit- 
nesses. I am here to present the facts on our foreign aid billions, 
which I assembled and dug up on a 6 weeks’ news-gathering trip to 15 
European countries last summer, from my weekly news letter, Capsule 
News. 

Now, I am not going to take up any more of the committee’s time 
than I can help, but I am going to give you the general things I found 
in my travels, give you for the record marked copies of 17 issues of 
Capsule News, which carry my detailed findings in each country. 

The 17 copies of Capsule News referred to will be found in the 
files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Beatrix. These facts were secured primarily to discover what 
— to the billions of tax dollars Congress votes annually for this 
well-propagandized proposition, where it goes over there, how it may 
be used in ways not authorized by Congress, and how much, if ary, 
security it brings to the people and Government of the United States. 

The Indianapolis Star last week asked a pointed question which it 
would be well for every Member of Congress to ponder before he votes 
for the foreign aid bill. The question was: 

The President is asking $4 billion more of our money this year for foreign 
governments. What have we got for the $85 billion we have already given away? 

It is a large part of this question that I am prepared to answer. 
I don’t think anyone on earth could answer it in full. 

Just before embarkation for Europe, I read statements from the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of State which, if 
they could be believed, would cause everyone to think that unless the 
entire $4 billion the administration was asking for foreign aid in 1958 
was not voted, dire but unspecified things would happen to the United 
States and its citizens. 

I also read a series of what looked to me like inspired page 1 edi- 
torials in a large newspaper chain—one that was vigorously pro- 
American when its founder was alive—stating unequivocally that 
with these foreign aid billions “we were buying security at bargain 
PS. : . ; ; 

With a skeptical but open mind on these assertions I landed in Lon- 
don. I had formulated a series of questions to ask the various govern- 
ment officials on how American aid money had been spent, on how it 
had benefited their countries, and what, if any, moral or legal obliga- 
tions these fantastic gifts placed on their governments to support and 
rt for the United States if Russia should turn her cold war into a 

ot one. 

_ The first question naturally revolved on how much money each for- 
eign government had gotten from ours, I wasn’t exactly amazed when 
TI discovered a discrepancy in the amounts Washington officials said 
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had been sent and those the foreign governments admitted getting. 
I was, however, amazed at the size of the discrepancy. 

It was impossible to get any exact, or what I considered authentic, 
figures on these annual or project sums. The House Appropriations 
said Congress had merely voted a blank check to the administration 
each year. All departments involved—there were four plus the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration—said the State Department 
did the allotting. 

The State Department could no more tell me how much money 
they sent to any or all nations than could the Treasury Department, 
which supposedly wrote the checks. Commerce, Defense, and ICA 
were equally confused. Each did give me a mass of mimeographed 
and printed material which I don’t believe the recording angel could 
figure out exactly. 

I took a consensus of the five agencies, which I used as a basis 
for my inquiries. These added up to $145,086,439,568 for the 15 
nations involved. 

On the other side of the Atlantic the story was different. There 
was no confusion. It seemed that these foreign governments believed 
the Treasury Department was the Department that should handle the 
Nation’s money. Each country had its figure on American foreign 
aid handy in paints or mimeoed form and an official ready to answer 
intelligently any and all questions. 

The one exception was Belgium which I will tell you about later. 

My first stop was at Whitehall where I was told that Washington’s 
figure—$83,945,634,301—was greatly exaggerated. Their balance 
sheets showed this figure to be $35,344,000, — or 42 percent of the 
American claim. The British Treasury — esman said his country 
had canceled most of this debt to America “to keep down hard feelines 
and misunderstandin 

I am still : over what happened to this other 58 percent. 
Was it for checks written to American cartels and goods never de- 
livered? Are our Figure Filberts that far out of line? Was it a 
slight mistake of $48 billion in handling other people’s money? It 
certainly is something Congress should look into rpeto ore voting away 
my more taxpayers’ money in that direction. 

found an almost identical situation in the other 14 countries, viz: 
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From the Government offices I went out into the provinces in a 
hired car and talked to many substantial citizens of the land. In the 
15 countries I talked to exactly 609 persons. They included shop- 
keepers, teachers, lawyers, doctors, dentists, architects, civil servan 
rs per newspaper editors, clerks, bankers, broadcasters, an 
so forth. 

They represented what a poet would call the warp and woof of their 
nations. These 609 persons were a long ways from total population 
but were as representative of it as any Gallup poll. And these Gallup 
polls usually hit the nail on the head. The only difference was that 
these European opinions of America and American financial aid 
were more uniform than any Gallup poll I ever saw. 

I visited 28 British cities and towns. The reaction to my questions 
was nearly the same. I found that British propagandists had 
thoroughly imbued their constituents with the fallacy—often repeated 
in this country—that the British saved our hide in two World Wars. 

They had added another and even more ridiculous fallacy. A Leeds 
shopkeeper told me England didn’t owe America a thing. On the 
other hand, he said, America owes its greatness to England. When I 
asked him how, he said: 


Didn’t our Hudson Bay Co. of Canada finance and develop all of America’s 
large industries? I won’t fight for America unless the Queen drafts me and I 
cawnt help myself. 

A construction worker in London said he never saw any American 
aid or its effect—maybe the politicians and big business did. 

My inescapable conclusion was that all the money we have sent 
to England has been poured down a rathole. 

Next stop was Paris. There I ran into an almost universal antag- 
onism toward America because of the Algerian trouble. The claim 
was that American Standard Oil had financed the Algerian rebels, 
and furnished planes and munitions with which to kill Frenchmen. 

I asked why Standard Oil would do this and was told that the 
discovery of oil in the Sahara had whetted Standard’s financial ap- 
petite—they felt they could get this oil cheaper from the Algerian 
bandit chieftains than by negotiating with the French Government. 

A typical reaction was from a hbrarian in Nice. He said the 
French people were formerly fond of America. They realized Ameri- 
can troops had liberated them in two World Wars, but that American 
intrusion in Algiers was very bad * * * no one in France would 
fight for America now. 

A factory superintendent in Beauvais said : 

The dollars from the Marshall’plan were very useful, but to France’s national- 
ized industry only. The people got no benefit. 

America made a big mistake in intruding in the Suez affair. France was 
trying to bring Egypt to her knees to prevent a tieup with Russia, which 
America interfered with. America shouldn’t have given arms or aid to 
Tunisia. 

In Italy another angle popped up. I was told that when Claire 
Boothe Luce went to Rome as our Ambassador to Italy her first public 
appearance was to make a speech at the dedication of a power plant in 
southern Italy paid for by American funds. There was an election 
coming up the following Tuesday. 
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Mrs. Luce said, in effect : 


See this beautiful dam and powerplant, a gift from the generous American 
people. But if you won’t vote as we want in next Tuesday’s election there will 
be no more such gifts. 

The Italians to a man considered this an unwarranted intrusion 
into their private affairs. 

The Standard Oil Co. proposed to the Italian Government that 
it be given all of the oil in Italy, large deposits having been discov- 
ered in both north and south Italy and the island of Corsica. They 
offered the Government 40 percent of the net. The Government 
wanted 60 percent and was adamant. 

Suddenly certain key officials began to weaken and wanted to give 
Standard Oil anything it wanted. The Italian oil companies got to- 
gether and, taking a leaf out of the book of American big business, 
organized a letterwriting and telegraph lobby to their Parliament. 

The result was a law passed prohibiting any foreign corporation 
from owning any of Italy’s minerals. Standard was limited to mar- 
keting the refined product of the Italian companies. The Secretary 
of Italy’s Cabinet of Ministers told me that Italy had received no 
American funds since—and they didn’t expect any. 

In the Netherlands there was another gimmick which has disillu- 
sioned the Dutch people over American motives in giving away all 
these billions. The Netherlands wasn’t as badly hurt as some Euro- 
pean nations during the war. There was a division of opinion as to 
whether the country had ever needed American aid at all. 

But there is no difference of opinion that Mr. Dulles shortchanged 
Holland out of her rich Dutch East Indies. Hitler had said that if 
he had Java, Germany would be self-contained and need no other 
colonies. This is the reason, so the Dutch people claim, that Hitler 
invaded their country. 

Dulles told the Dutch Government if they didn’t give up Indonesia 
there would be no more American aid coming. Dutch people are in- 
censed at their own officials who acceded to the Dulles demand. They 
claim it amounted to loss of many more billions in Indonesian re- 
sources than they ever received in American aid, and, at the same 
time, turning over another rich part of the free world to the Com- 
munists. 

The Netherlands Government has a law—like Italy’s present one— 
prohibiting any foreign corporation from owning mineral rights. 
While Indonesia was Dutch property American oil companies couldn’t 
exploit its natural resources. 

As soon as the rebel government took over, they scrapped this 
law, or principle, and today Standard Oil has producing wells in 
both south and central Sumatra and New Guinea. 

In Greece the story was different but still showed that the State 
Department, under the present administration, is reducing our pres- 
tige abroad and building ill will instead of good will for the United 
States. 

The Greeks were boiling over Cyprus. Mr. Dulles had promised 
the Cyprus leader, Archbishop Makarios, that he would heed the 
Cypriots’ plea for self determination—then went to the United Na- 
tions deliberations and deliberately sided with England which, at 
that time, wanted Cyprus to stay under the British yoke. 
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Greek people cited to me Woodrow Wilson’s ringing plea for self- 
determination of peoples at Versailles. The archbishop pointed out 
that this has been a principle of free people ever since the Magna 
Charta, that it was first written into our Declaration of Independence 
by Thomas Jefferson, enunciated by Woodrow Wilson at. Versailles 
and reaffirmed in recent years in the Manila, Washington, Berlin, and 
Bandung resolutions. 

I asked him how he knew so much about American history and polli- 
tics and he said he had been educated at our Boston University. 

Belgium was the only place where the Government didn’t have all 
facts and figures about American aid at their fingertips. The Treasury 
passed the buck to the National Bank of Belgium and there was where 
trouble started. 

The bank’s president claimed it would take months and months to 
tabulate American aid figures. I said this was poppycock. He had 
the Director General of the Belgium Treasury in and the bank presi- 
dent talked to him in French, not knowing that my Belgian interpreter 
could speak French too. When we got outside, he said the banker 
told the treasurer not to admit anything or tell me anything; I was too 
inquisitive. 

The Belgian people I talked to denied that Marshall aid had any 
visible effect on their economy. They said that purchases of uranium 
from the Belgian Congo by the United States and other countries did 
far more for their economy than any American gifts or loans. 

German officials were very polite and acted grateful that their for- 
mer enemies had given them economic aid. Some folks in the hinter- 
lands said they still couldn’t believe it. West Germany showed the 
greatest discrepancy in figures given in Washington and Bonn. 

The Washington figures were $11,437,729,236. German Treasury 
officials said it was only $3,600 million. This wasn’t just a discrepancy. 
It was a big hole. German officials and citizens alike were interested 
when this Government was going to return the private property 
seized by our Alien Property Custodian in 1941. 

People of Frankfurt are still incensed because American bombers 
leveled every home in the central part of the city ruthlessly and left in- 
tact the huge sprawling plant of the American I. G. Farben Industrie, 
a large part of which was owned by American Standard Oil. There 
had to be some real pinpoint bombing to do this because there was 
only a few hundred yards between the I. G. Farben buildings and the 
residences that were wiped out. 

Something Congress should look into aside from foreign aid is why 
the American Embassy in Bonn is at least 10 times as large as either 
the Russian or British Embassies. And why it takes over 1,000 pay- 
rollers to carry on our diplomatic affairs in West Germany. 

In Denmark, Sweden, Finland, and Norway the stories were prac- 
tically the same. These Scandinavian countries have the peculiar idea 
that nations, as well as people, should pay their debts. 

Sweden was untouched by the war and for this reason has refused 
to join NATO. They managed to stay out of World War IT because 
they have no great natural resources for greedy dictators to covet, 
and think they can also stay out of world war ITI. 

However, they were given $118,500,000 in Marshall aid funds— 
money voted by Congress to rehabilitate war-torn nations—$373 mil- 
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lion, according to Washington. They have paid back $86,500,000 un- 
der their peculiar idea of morality. 

The citizens of these four countries were pretty unanimous in say- 
ing the people never received any American aid—that whatever was 
received went into big business and possibly government. 

Treland is another country that wasn’t drawn into World War II, 
yet they received in “rehabilitation” goods and commodities from 
America, $134,700,000, although our bureaucrats claim it was $552,- 
203,000. Whatever the sum was they accepted with alacrity—as who 
wouldn’t. 

In Turkey, I learned there are two classes of people—the rich and 
the poor. The poor envy Americans for what they have. The rich, 
named as the landlord doin: look on us as saps. I was told that the 
Turkish people have no desire to fight for America, but would rather 
cut our throats. 

In Spain and Portugal it was the same. Most people of these two 
countries claim they are afraid to talk but through my interpreters I 
found out a lot about what is done with American aid. 

Many details of how the individual European feels about America, 
its Government, its people, and its cash, will be found in the 17 
marked copies of “Capsule News” which I offer to the committee for 
its record. 

There is another school of propaganda which claims these funds I 
have described are keeping down communism and saving the free 
world from tyranny and blood baths. The Indianapolis Star has 
answered this better than I can for my studies were confined to the 
hypotheses set up by the administration and the Hearst newspapers. 

The Star quotes figures of money given to Iron Curtain countries— 
$2 billion to these nations alone. Who is there here that will deny 
the fruits of this $2 billion will be used to kill American boys when 
and if Russia changes from a cold to a hot war? 

The Star continues: 

We give economic aid to backward countries to raise their living standards. 
Yet investigations disclosed shocking waste and corruption in Iran where 
hundreds of millions of American dollars were spent with no accounting at all. 
Who got it? What did it do for Iran? Nobody will say. It’s a secret. A 
secret from everybody but the Communists’ 15,000 spy network around the 
world. Has our foreign aid bought us the support or admiration of our bene- 
ficiaries? Did it in Bolivia? in Yugoslavia? in Poland? in Czechoslovakia? in 
Hungary? in France? in Iraq? in India? in Italy? 

Has it reduced communism in these countries? One Indian State, one of 
the most economically advanced, has gone Communist. Italy and France have 
the largest Communist parties in Europe. Iraq is virtually Communist. Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Czechslovakia, and Hungary, to all of which we have given aid 
as late as last year, are more tightly tied to Moscow than before. 

I have no financial ax of any sort to grind. I want to stop the 
robbing of American taxpayers by this sort of boondoggling, if you 
wish to go easy on the culprits and call it only boondoggling. I want 
to stop being robbed myself every March 15. 

My criticism of the mishandling of foreign aid billions is construc- 
tive—not destructive. It is apparent to me that 90 percent of our 
foreign aid billions have been thrown down what is often called a 
rathole, because Congress has been listening to the siren song of the 
propagandists aba g of investigating for themselves. 
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My remedy is for Congress to pigeon hole the entire $4 billion of the 
1959 foreign aid bill, stop giving blauk checks for $4 billion to the 
Secretary of State, investigate every request for a billion dollars or 
more—or even less. 

Where an appropriation of $100 million or so will relieve acute 
suffering in any part of the world, or where it wil] bring a benefit of 
any sort to the American taxpayers, vote for it for that specific pur- 
pose. 

In many measures Congress has been too apt to gloss over their 
contents, add the phrase “and for other purposes” and let the boon- 
dogglers in the executive branch decide how the money shall be spent. 
e Congress is, under our Constitution, the only body that can 
lay taxes and spend money. It ought to exercise this function and 
this privilege according to the letter and intent of the Constitution— 
not slip this function off to the Secretary of State or anyone else, 

My recommendation, I have always said, is that they should never 
give a blank check of $4 billion to anybody. I wouldn’t even trust 
myself with $4 billion. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Bealle. 

How big a circulations has “Capsule News” ? 

Mr. Bratue. 3,500. I take no advertising. It is rather tough sell- 
ing thetruth. I print the news just as I see it. 

hairman Morean. How much coverage do you have? 

Mr. Brauip. Every State in the Union. 

Chairman Morean. What is the charge for your paper? 

Mr. Beaute. Ten dollars a year. 

Chairman Morcan. It comes out weekly ? 

Mr. Braue. Every Saturday. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Bealle, how long did you spend on this 
mission ¢ 

Mr. Braue. Six weeks. 

Chairman Morgan, You were in 15 European countries ? 

Mr, Beatie. That is right. 

Chairman Morean. You didn’t go into Asia? 

Mr. Beaty. No, I didn’t have time. I spent anywhere from 2.to 4 
days in each country. 

airman Morean. Mr. Bealle, did you pay a courtesy call on 
the American Ambassador and mission chiefs 

Mr. Beaute. No; I did not. 

Chairman Morgan. Or did you just go in and talk to the rank and 
aa ge of the country ? 

r. Beauyg. First I talked to the treasury officials of each count 
and anyone else they would refer me to. en I talked to the 
and file people. I had an interpreter in every country except Eng- 
land and Ireland, and I had a you-drive-it car in every country. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Bealle, your figures here in your chart 
on page 3, where you have the figures you obtained, on the 15 foreign 
countries you visited, indicate a total of $145 billion? 

Mr. Beauiz. Yes. 

—— Morean. Are these the actual figures that were given 
to you 

r. Beattz. They said they got $56 billion. 
Chairman Morean. Where did you get the other figure? 
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Mr. Beatxe. From five different agencies in this city. I started 
at the Treasury Department to find out how much each country got 
and*they said they didn’t know. They sent me over to somebody 
in the State Department and the buck was passed until finally the 
20th person I met was this House Appropriations Committee, and 
they said that they merely gave a blank check to the administration. 
I would have to find it out there. 

So I went back again and I got some mimeographed and printed 
material from each one. The figures were totally different for every 
one of these agencies. I had to do my best to collate them and add 
them up. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Bealle, you feel then we should not vote 
a dime on this year’s foreign aid bill ? 

Mr. Beatie. Not as a blank check. I feel there may be many 
projects or some projects that would be worthy. 

Chairman Morcan. How about the $1.6 billion for military aid? 

Mr. Beaute. Military aid, properly spent, is fine. We should have 
military aid. 

Chairman Morcan. Do you believe in the NATO setup as a deter- 
rent for war? 

Mr. Beaute. I believe in the theory of it, but not the way it has 
been mismanaged. 

You know the top three men of the three countries, that Gen. 
Lawton Collins here, Montgomery of England, and De Gaulle of 
France, said the thing ain’t worth a doggone. 

General Collins himself told a meeting at George Washington Uni- 
versity that it couldn’t stop a—it had not developed as it was sup- 
posed to and it couldn’t stop an invasion of the continent. The only 
protection we would have if Russia decided to start anything was 
our Strategic Air Force. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Bealle, don’t you think the fact that the 
NATO organization was 10 years old this past week and communism 
has not gained a single inch in continental Europe might mean that 
NATO has been at least a little bit of good? 

Mr. Beatzez. I don’t know that NATO had anything to do with that. 

Chairman Morean. What do you think stopped communism? 

Mr. Berattr. This is just my opinion on this, After studying 
American politics for about 4 years, it appears we have spent $25 to $30 
billion a year for defense purposes. 

I think that has been well spent even though a lot. of it has been 
wasted, especially playing tag with the moon is a 100-percent waste, 
but I think our long-range bombers and our ICBM’s or the threat of 
them is the only thing that has stopped Russia from reaching out 
further. 

Chairman Morgan. You went to Spain, did you not, Mr. Bealle? 

Mr. Beatie. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. Do you think it would be possible for us to have 
a SAC base in Spain without giving Spain economic aid? 

Mr. Beattz. I don’t know that Spain is absolutely necessary for the 
defense of the United States. 

Chairman Morean. Do you think it is possible to have a SAC base 
in Morocco, Tunisia, and Parkey without giving them economic aid ? 

Mr. BrAtze. Unless we do something for Spain, “You scratch my 
back and I will scratch yours.” 
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Chairman Morean. We have to consider such possibilities. 

Mr. Beatie. I say we should concentrate on defending the United 
States. 

Chairman Morean. Well, these are the outposts of the defense of 
the United States. 

Mr. Bratie. How long do you think they would last, your base in 
Morocco, if Russia decided to do away with it? They could wipe it 
out before we knew it. 

Chairman Morean. And they would be wiped out, too. There are 
missiles there. There are B-4/ planes loaded with weapons. There 
would be retaliation, and that is your first line of defense. ' 

Mr. Bratie. For whatever my opinion on defense is worth, I say 
we should go all out in any way we can for defense. We know there 
is going to be a lot of waste, but I guess you have seen as much war as 
Ihave. 

I was in the First World War. I saw the waste, but I also saw the 
efficiency. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You quoted some of your facts as coming from the Indianapolis 
Star? 

Mr. Bratiy. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouron. Have you checked them yourself, personally ? 

Mr. Beatriz. No, ma’am, I didn’t. My check would be to go over in 
those countries, but I haven’t time to do that. 

Mrs. Botton. I was wondering: about the other statements, just 
what checks you had made. 

Mr. Bratte. I went to 15 countries. 

Mrs. Botron. I have been to 24 countries in recent months and I 
know something about how difficult it is to learn accurately what is 
going on. Nor do I believe all I read in newspapers. For instance, 
like many Members of the Congress, I know Mrs. Luce, and I question 
very much whether she said what the paper said she said. 

Mr. Bratxez. It was read to me from a copy of a newspaper by my 
interpreter. 

Mrs. Bourton. I have had some things read to me that I was supposed 
to have said and there wasn’t a word of truth in them. : 

Mr. Brautr. Maybe I talked to 30 or 40 people in Italy. And a 
half dozen of them told me. I was simply quoting what the Italian 
people told me. I didn’t hear Mrs. Luce say it. 

Mrs. Bouron. I think it is very interesting, all that you have told, 
because we were told last year that we were giving spats to the under- 
takers in Greece or something, and we were building showers for the 
cameldrivers in Egypt. ; 

I believe we furnished shoes or boots to the soldiers in Greece. 

Yes, we built some bathing facilities in Cairo because we were 
trying to help in the WHO health campaign. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Bolton, will you yield to me? 

Mrs. Bourton. I will be glad to. 

Chairman Morcan. We have had the State Department do some 
work on some of these charges made in the Indianapolis Star and 
some of them are stretching the truth a little bit. 

Mr. Beaute. If I can get any evidence of that, I will print that. 
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Chairman Morean. The Indianapolis Star says Communist Albania 

got $20 million between 1946 and 1957. Here is the fact: There has 

n no aid of any kind to Albania during the 12-year period. Not 
since 1947. 

Mr. Beaux. If you will send me that, I can use it. 

I have five great big sheafs of stuff. I will check up on it and if I 
find there was nothing in Albania, I will print that. 

Mr. Farsstein. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you give the witness a 
copy of that release. 

=a Morean. It is not finished. When we have it finished, 
we will. 

Mr. Seven. Mr. Bealle, after hearing your statement, I am a little 
confused as to just what your recommendation is in connection with 
this program. 

Do you advocate abolishing the mutual security program, or do you 
advocate abolishing the economic portion of the program, or do you 
advocate am out the waste and continuing the program? 

Mr. Beaure. I think arts the waste is what I mean. Cutting 
out the waste and continuing the program. 

I think the bill, as it is, which provides a blank check for the State 
be ey tapas to do what it wants with the money, is bad. 

Mr. Sevpen. I gather from what you have said that you endorse the 
mutual security program, both the economic and military phases of it. 

Mr. Bratz. Wherever it benefits the American people, the tax- 
payers will pay for it. 

r. Setpen. I assume you advocate cutting out as much of the waste 
and inefficiency in the Peogres as possible ? 

Mr. Beaute. As ible, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sevpen. I think you are going to find that this committee has 
attempted to work in that direction. 

Mr. Beaute. I would serap the bill as it is drawn and draw a sepa- 
rate bill for each project which would benefit the American taxpayers. 

Now, a few weeks ago there was quite a lot of talk up here on the 
Hill. Mr. Eisenhower had called the Democrats spendthrifts. He 
was quietly reminded by the Speaker : 

All right, we will balance the budget for you by cutting out your last appro 
priation— 
which is always the mutual security. ; 

That is the wrong # spree on upon which to abolish mutual security. 
If it doesn’t benefit the taxpayers, it should be abolished, or such part 
of it, but not just because Eisenhower is calling the Democrats 
spendthrifts. t 

Chairman Morean. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

I don’t think you can attribute that statement to the Speaker, Mr. 
Bealle. There have been reports attributing such a statement to vari- 
ous people, but I have never seen it attributed to the Speaker. 

Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futon. I believe you probably read that we are supplyin 
foreign troops so our men will not have to man these bases essentia 
to our security. It costs over $6,000 a year to keep an American man 
under arms in these bases, but when we elp these foreign countries 
do it, we get pretty good results at maybe from $400 to $800 a year. 
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And it costs us one-tenth to one-twentieth of what it would if we 
had to use our American manpower to do it. 

Likewise, we don’t have to have in the United States as big a draft. 
As a general gir oppen, you would favor that, would you not? 

Mr. Bratz. As a general proposition, but it has never seemed to 
work out that way. 

In this Korean war, which was never any of our affair, the Ameri- 
can people furnished 90 percent of the troops, and all the United Na- 
tions was supposed to be in it; but how much did the other 62 coun- 
tries furnish ? 

Mr. Fuuron. I am very glad to advise you that now the 38th paral- 
lel is manned almost entirely by the South Koreans themselves and 
we, I believe, have just about one-quarter of the number of troops 
there that they have. 

Mr. Beattie. But there is no war going on. 

Mr. Fouron. Well, they have guns aimed at each other right across 
that line, and they are manning the outposts under —— of 
armistice that is not really even a truce, because neither side trusts the 
other and the shooting has just stopped in an armistice. 

Would you then withdraw the troops from South Korea, our U.S. 
troops that are there? 

r. Beatie. Now, I am not a military expert. 

Mr. Fuuton. No, but would you? 

Mr. Bratz. I would have to study the situation and know more 
than I know about it now before I would make a decision. 

Mr. Futron. All right. If you don’t know enough about it, you 
better take the mili advice of our highest U.S. authorities and 
leave them there; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Brautie. Well, I will tell you what I would do. I would ask 
General MacArthur, if I wanted to run out a story on this. 

Mr. Furron. There has been the island of Formosa and Amoy 
and Quemoy Islands. Would you hold those for the United States 
because they are part of the offshore island chain that we have in the 
western Pacific? 

Mr. Brattz. I would say if my newspaper was called upon to take 
a stand on that, I would still go to General MacArthur as the man who 
knows most about such a thing. 

Mr. Furron. Then you say from that point of view, “Listen to the 
ne man in whom you have the most confidence?” 

Mr. Braue. That is correct. 

Mr. Furron. Then you would say to those of us on the committee 
we should likewise listen to the people in whom we have the most 
confidence and who are now studying the job—for example, General 
Lemnitzer, the new Chief of Staff of the Army, or the very fine 
Secretary of Defense we have from Ohio, Mr. McElroy, or we would 
listen to the head of—a military head of NATO, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Gaganinaien, or we should likewise, on your theory, listen to 
that ve e general who did such a successful and magnificent job 
in World War II, General Eisenhower? Should we not? 

Mr. Bratz. I would say that each member of the committee should 
decide for.himself. 

Mr. Futton. If we should decide after hearing the evidence from 
these top military peal and administration people that are now 
studying the matter, and they recommend to us strongly this program 
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of $3,900 million for military, defense support, and economic aid as 
well as technical development, are we not then on the right foot be- 
cause we are taking the advice just as you are? 

Mr. Beattz. I would say you should take the advice of whoever you 
think is the best authority on it. You are then doing your duty. 

Mr. Fuxron. You are a very reasonable man and thank you very 
much. You have added to our hearings. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farssrern. No questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Bealle, I don’t know that you would get a ma- 
jority of this committee as it is constituted to agree with your find- 
ings, but I must say frankly that it is refreshing to have a different 
point of view expressed by our public witnesses at times. 

In this tour that you took around the 15 countries of Europe and in 
which you contacted treasury officials in the various countries and 
always the man on the street, wherever you could, have you done any- 
thing similar like that in our own country on this program ? 

Mr. Braue. No, sir: I haven’t. 

Mr. Bentiry. Have you, through your news work, reached or found 
| gee samplings of public opinion about this program ? 

r. Beatie. Letters that I get from my readers all seem to agree 
with me. So I wouldn’t say that is a sampling of public opinion. 

Mrs. Bourton. You have educated them well! 

Mr. Bentiry. On these figures that you gave the committee, the 
$145 billion that you stated you had received from five different 
agencies here in Washington as the total amount of money that we 
have spent abroad, as compared with $56 billion that the officials 
in the various countries you visited admitted having received, that 
was entirely confined to Europe, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Bratte. Fifteen countries of Europe. 

Mr. Bentuiry. Did the various treasury officials you visited in those 
countries say this money was received in gifts or loans or what? 

Mr. Beaute. Gifts, grants, loans, there were commodities. 

Mr. Bentiey. Did that include surplus farm commodities? 

Mr. Bratte. I believe it did; yes, sir. 
sank Bentiey. And that went back from last summer until when, 

5% 

Mr. Beatie. About that, I believe; 12 years. 

Mr. Bentiey. Could that have included money that was received 
through international organizations or merely directly from this 
country ? 

Mr. Beatie. It was the record I got from these five organizations 
which have their finger in the foreign aid pie and everything was 
confused. It took me about a week doing not much else, to put down 
the name of each country. 

Now, I would go through the TCA list and figure as nearly as I 
could what they meant, if it had been given in two or three different 
projects, and I would add them up. I would take the Treasury and 
the Defense—I was mainly concerned with Defense—and the Com- 
merce, and that was all. It was four departments and the ICA. 

Now, I would put them side by side and then I averaged them up. 
' Mr. Bentiey. I was specifically referring to the amounts of money 
that the foreign government officials whom you contacted—— 
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Mr. Brariz. There was no. confusion over there. There was.one 
department that handles it in the foreign countries and that is the 
treasury department. They have everything at their fingertips. The 
man could go right to a filecase and point out how much money he 
got each year or how much the total was or how much for each project. 

Mr. Bentiey. Right after the war a lot of these countries got money 
from the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
We contributed a lot of money to that, but it was handled on an in- 
ternational basis. 

Mr. Beaute. Something over $2 billion. Those figures—maybe 
only 5 or 6 of those 15 countries got UNRRA funds. 

Mr. Bentuey. A lot of the figures that the Indianapolis paper 
quoted with respect to these Communist countries, some of that at leas 
if - all of it, might also have come through UNRRA in 1945 an 
1946 

Mr. Beate. I think if I get any data from Mr. Morgan here about 
the discrepancies in the Indianapolis Star figures, I am going to 
check through this data I got from these “give” agencies and see what 
I can arrive at. 

Mr. Bentiey. The report I read doesn’t seem to quarrel as much 
with the amount of money these countries received as the source from 
which it came. 

In other words, did it come directly from this country or from an 
international organization to which we contributed very heavily ? 

Mr. Beate. I could determine that from my record, I think. 

I don’t think we should give anything to a Communist country. 

Mr. Bentiey. I largely agree with you because of the fact that the 
government of that country controls the distribution and sees that only 
its own party adherents receive money. 

Mr. Beaute. That money will be used to kill American boys if this 
cold war turns into a hot one. 

Mr. Bentiey. You mean as far as military aid is concerned ? 

Mr. Beatie. Anything they can use for that purpose. Financial 
aid they can turn into military aid. 

Mr. Benttey. I think your figures that you gave regarding the dis- 
crepancies as between the amounts that you have been informed here in 
Washington have been sent out to these various countries and the 
amounts these officials over there told you they have received are very 
interesting, and something the committee could well afford to look into. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Beckxworrn. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowett. No questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. No questions. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Mr. Bealle. 

The next witness is Irvin Lechliter. 

Mr. Lechliter is the executive director, American Veterans Com- 
mittee. 

Do you havea statement ? 

Mr. Lecuurrer. Yes, sir; I do. 
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STATEMENT OF IRVIN LECHLITER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Lecutirer. Mr. Chairman, I am Irvin Lechliter, national exec- 
utive director of the American Veterans Committee. AVC’s member- 
ship is composed of veterans of World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean war. Our national headquarters are located at 1830 Jefferson 
Place NW., here in Washington. 

The American Veterans Committee is grateful for an opportunity 
to present its views on 1959 foreign aid legislation to the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. I should like in this presentation to draw 
the attention of the committee to two matters involving our foreign 
aid program in which AVC is particularly interested this year. They 
are: (1) the future status of the U.S. governmental agency known as 
the Development Loan Fund and, (2) the critical economic problems 
facing the Government of India today, and what the United States 
me. do that it is not now doing to assist in the alleviation of that 
problem 


THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


The Development Loan Fund was established for the purpose of 
providing underdeveloped nations with long-term capital and to assist 
the productive economic growth of uncommitted underdeveloped coun- 
tries. When first established in 1957, it was anticipated by its advo- 
cates that the Development Loan Fund would have a long-term fund 
—r at at least $1 billion per year. 

owever, the Development Loan Fund was actually set up with a 
2-year authorization, and only $700 million has been appropriated for 
it since 1957. A supplemental appropriation in the amount of $100 
million for the fiscal year 1959 has now been approved by the House. 
Efforts will be made in the Senate to restore the full $225 million sup- 
plemental appropriation requested by the administration. 

Writing in the AVC Bulletin for February 1959, Congressinan 
Henry S. Reuss, of Wisconsin, points out that prior to the submission to 
Congress of the 1960 budget, the administration, in extolling the virtues 
of the Development Loan Fund, called for extending its 2-year life 
expectancy and proclaimed that it must have loan funds at its disposal 
at the rate of $1 billion per year. 

These proposals were voiced on various occasions by some of the 
highest officials in the administration including Under Secretary of 
State, Christian A. Herter and Deputy Under tary, C. Douglas 
Dillon, and Congressman Reuss cites chapter and verse to prove it. 

But today, we find the administration reqresting only $700 million 
in funds for the Development Loan Fund for fiscal year 1960 and only 
a 1-year authorization. This, in view of the fact that as of the close 
of March 1959, the Development Loan Fund probably had something 
less than $800,000 available for loans and this also in view of the fact 
that the Development Loan Fund has a backlog of something like $1.8 
billion in screened for additional loans. 

We in AVC contend that such a timid and unimaginative approach 
to a solution of the economic problems of underdeveloped areas of the 
world as that evidenced by the administration’s Development Loan 
Fund proposals presently before the Congress can be disastrous. We, 
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therefore, urge that this committee include in proposed degeistion 
which it will report as the 1959 foreign-aid bill, a provision that will 
extend the life of the Development Loan Fund for at least another 
5 years, with lending authority at a minimum rate of $1 billion per 

ear. 
ti We stand in good company in this respect, for no less has been rec- 
ommended by the Committee for Economic Development, the Na- 
tional Planning Association, and the special studies project of the 
Rockefeller Bros. Fund. 

We urge the reporting of such a provision in this year’s foreign-aid 
bill not only because this kind of “no nonsense, we mean business,” 
expression from the U.S. Government is necessary in the current 
economic struggle with imperialistic communism; but also because, 

iven the absence of any world threat, Communist or otherwise, the 
Tinited States, as a “have” as distinguished from a “have not” nation, 
has a moral obligation to assist in raising the living standards of 
people in areas where most of mankind lives-—Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. And we believe that the Development Loan Fund, if per- 
mitted to develop its full potential, provides the most effective instru- 
ment for fulfilling this obligation. 


INDIA 


It is not, I think, unrealistic to say that the fate of the Development 
Loan Fund in the 86th Congress may well determine the course of 
future events in India. In the penultimate year of her second 5-year 
pian in 1959, India will be formulating her third 3-year plan, which 

gins in 1961. If India is driven by economic necessity to seek devel- 
opment capital elsewhere than from the democratic nations, thus 
“demonstrating” to the rest of Asia that the totalitarian economies are 
more responsive and adaptable to conditions in underdeveloped areas, 
it is probable that the rest of Asia will follow her lead. The alterna- 
tive, as AVC sees it, is assurance from the United States to India of 
substantial long-term financial assistance. I am not suggesting that 
India’s needs are the responsibility of this country alone, but I am 
saying that we must now assume our share of that responsibility in 
terms of dollars and in terms of duration. 

In his testimony before this committee on March 24, Under Seere- 
tary of State C. a F Dillon told you my, at a recent meeting of 
representatives of India, Britain, Germany, Canada, Japan, and the 
United States, to consider the needs of India in the fourth year of her 
second 5-year plan, the representatives of each country except one 
indicated what they could do to help, That one country was the 
ye oe pe ity—the strongest 

iew jectively, this staggering incongruity—the stro and 
wealthiest nation of the world wR a its ability to act imme- 
diately and positively; a9 this critical problem—does not prea a 
reassuring picture. effective Fernie Pp m in India de- 
pends upon long-term aid of considerable magnitu 

AVC urges your committee to take the first step toward ending 
short-term emergency assistance for India by presenting to the Con- 

legislation which is realistic in light of that country’s needs. 

e believe that the most practical way of doing this is by extending 
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the life of DLF and by increasing its lending authority in an amount 
which will enable it to consider loans on a realistic basis to the eco- 
nomically underdeveloped nations, including India. 
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CONCLUSION 


I should like to conclude this presentation of AVC’s views on for- 
eign aid legislation by a reference to the cost and duration of our 
foreign economic aid program as a whole. Even those of us who 
avidly support this program are not unmindful of its cost, even 
though we think the purposes would justify considerably larger dis- 
bursements on the part of the United States. In this connection, 
there have been recently advanced some engaging proposals for a 
reexamination of our policy with respect to the type of economic aid 
extended to various countries. It has been suggested, for example, 
that some countries should get more strictly technical assistance than 
others because they are not yet sufficiently developed to usefully absorb 
capital grants or loans. 

On the other hand, there are countries which are now at what has 
been called the point of takeoff into self-sustained growth which no 
longer need much assistance in the form of technical know-how, but 
who do need massive capital assistance for a comparatively short 
period of time. The corollary of this theory is that these latter 
countries will in a relatively short time be in a position to extend 
technical assistance on their own to less developed countries, thus 
hastening the development of those countries, while at the same time 
lightening the present aid burden on the currently more economically 
advanced countries. 

India may lend itself to illustration here. India is politically 
stable, enjoys a reasonably efficient administration of government, and 
she has managerial and technical know-how. India is today at the 
point of takeoff into self-sustained growth. She is in a position to 
obtain maximum benefits from substantial capital loans. Given ade- 
quate capital to exploit her own resources, there is every reason to 
expect that India within the near future will be in a position to 
extend in her own right technical assistance to less developed coun- 
tries. 

Your committee may possibly find a parallel here in what has hap- 
pened in Israel. An absorbing article by Arnold Rivkin in the April 
issue of Foreign Affairs reveals a striking development in interna- 
tional relations involving Israel and certain African and Asian na- 
tions. In addition to private technical assistance in the form of 
Israeli investments in these countries, Israel is providing technical 
assistance in the fields of city planning, veterinarian services, trade 
union organization, irrigation and drinking water supplies, maritime 
law, and agriculture. 

Israel has been the recipient of technical assistance from the United 
States and has recevied loans totaling $20 million from the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. On the surface, at least, this development sug- 

ts soundness in the theory that when countries which have reached 
the point of economic takeoff are able to acquire adequate capital, 
they are soon themselves in a position to extend technical assistance 
to less developed countries. 
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AVC believes that this matter might profitably be explored fur- 
ther, and should the committee at any time direct its attention to such 
a study, I am sure that yu may count upon the full cooperation of 
the many individuals and organizations in this country who are inter- 
ested in our foreign aid program. 

And, finally, I should like to express on behalf of AVC our thanks 
to this distinguished committee in affording us an opportunity to 
present our views on foreign aid legislation. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Mr. Lechliter. 

Mr. Lechliter, I suppose you are familiar with the rocky road 
which the Development yee Fund has had in both legislative bodies 
up here on the Hill? 

Mr. Lecuurrer. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. Do you feel the reason the executive depart- 
ment has held down the request this year to $700 million is because 
of the difficulty the Fund has had in its 2 years of existence in both 
branches of Congress ? 

Mr. Lecuurrer. That may be though I don’t believe that is what 
they said. I believe they told this committee that they wanted another 
year of experience before they asked for a long-term arrangement. 

Chairman Morean. As you know, it was awfully slow in getting 
started. It took them some time to get organized and get off the 
ground. They have made progress during the past year. The first 
year they only got $300 million and the second year $400 million and 
this year they come back in a deficiency appropriation bill and ask 
for the $225 million. When we went home for the Easter recess, 
the House voted $100 million and the appropriations bill is now over 
in the other body and it looks as though they might reach a figure 
of 100 million or more dollars. 

Of course, they have requested $700 million this year and they have 
firm screened requests for at least $1.5 billion. Thank you, Mr. 
Lechliter. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouton. I have no questions, except just to say you have 
given an excellent statement. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Beckwortu. No questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futton. I have no questions, but I likewise would like to com- 
pliment him upon an excellent and clear statement. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowe tt. No questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Lechliter, on page 2 when you are talking about 
the timid and aap ie h approne on the part of the administra- 
tion in requesting only $700 million and suggesting that the committee 
aon for a 5-year authorization at a minimum rate of a billion 

ollars a year, would you say if the Congress fails to adopt your recom- 
mendations, it is likewise exhibiting a timid and unimaginative 
hg Sk 
r. Lecuurter. No, sir, Mr. Bentley; I would not. 

Mr. Bentrxy. Well, why not? If you criticize the administration 

for its timidity and lack of imagination and make recommendations 
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for additional spending and the Congress does not increase the ad- 
ministration request, which it has every right to do, why should not 
the same criticism be applied to the Congress ? 

Mr. Lecuurrer. Mr. Bentley, my suggestion is that the Congress has 
the responsibility to move into this field, which is a critical area, and 
if the administration doesn’t request adequate funds, we believe that 
the Congress ought to take the matter into its own hands and provide 
those funds. 

Mr. Bentiey. Yes, sir; I see your point there and I make my own 

int that if the Congress does not take these matters into its own 

ands and does not provide what you would consider adequate — 
aid igi could apply with equal validity to the Congress; coul 
ey not 

Mr. Lecuurrer. You have had many witnesses before you, Mr. Bent- 
ley, and you will have an opportunity to give this matter a lot of 
study and if it is the conclusion of the committee after you have com- 
pleted your study that the administration is right, I am willing to 
accept the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. Bentier. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just one or two more questions of Mr. Lech- 
liter if I may. 

On.this need of India for development capital, I think we would all 
agree it would be desirable to have this capital furnished through 
private rather than governmental sources; is that not correct, sir? 

Mr. Lecuurrer. Yes, if the private capital were available. I don’t 
believe private capital is available for investment in India in the 
amount she needs at the present time. 

Mr. Bentiey. Do you think the conditions within India, itself, 
would make private capital hesitant about entering? 

Mr. Lecuurrer. I suppose the form of government, itself, would 
have a tendency to—— 

Mr. Bente. Because of the semisocialistic aspects of that govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Lecuuiter. I suppose. I am not an industrialist, but I assume 
that would be a deterrent to the flow of private capital. 

Mr. Bentiey. Rather than furnishing all-out development assist- 
ance to India, might it not be equally beneficial if the Congress would 
extend the guaranty lean program to cover American private capital 
that wished to invest there against whatever risks might be contem- 
plated in India? 

Mr. Lecuurrer. I have no position against the guarantee of—I am 
familiar with the Western Hemisphere Trade Act, I think it is called. 
I am not speaking on behalf of AVC, but from my own point of view, 
I know something about the operation of that law and my own feeling 
is that it would be helpful could it be extended to other areas of the 

world, but I have some very serious doubts about its political feasibility. 

Mr. Bentiey. My point, of course, Mr. Lechliter, is that I think if 
many of these countries which are now recipients of development loan 
funds and other forms of assistance could be encouraged, perhaps 
more strongly than they have been in the past, to create a climate 
within their own boundaries that would be more receptive and more 
friendly to foreign private capital investment, it might be more 
desirable and at the same time might result in considerable savings 
insofar as our own program is concerned. 
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Would you concur in that, sir? 

Mr. Lecuuirer. I would not disagree with you, but it has been some 
time since I have had Latin American experience. I was Assistant 
General Counsel for the point 4 program for Latin America for a 

riod of time and I know in Peru, for example, when she adopted 
egislation to make it easier for private capital to come in, more 
private capital did move in at that time. There is no fallacy in what 
you are saying, I am sure. 

Mr. Bentiey. And it is possible in the case of India, as I say, if” 
they could adopt a climate that might be more friendly or might at 
least give that appearance, that private capital might be able to pro- 
vide at least a large part of the requirements for its second and third 
5-year plans. 

Mr. Lecuurrer. It might be, but I should not like to go on record 
as saying that a condition precedent to any kind of assistance to India 
is dictation on the part of the United States as to what form of gov- 
ernment she has. 

Mr. Benttey. No, but I am saying that I think one of the motives 
of our program should be to encourage these people to try and rely 
more on private capital rather than on the American taxpayers ad 
infinitum. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Morcan. Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lechliter, am I to assume from the nature of your testimony 
that the American Veterans Committee tends to think more highly 
of these forms of economic assistance than of the military assistance? 

Mr. Lecuurrer. Well, we are on record in support of the Mutual 
Security Act as a whole. 

Now, we will probably have some differences of opinion within our 
organization as to whether military aid should be separated from 
economic, but our national position is in support of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act as a whole and today I have undertaken to stress only 
what we think, as a result of our last board meeting, are some things 
that should be hi hlighted in the legislation this year. 

Mr. Meyer. at perhaps might be most important—not that the 
other wasn’t important. 

Mr. Lecuttrer. Yes. 

Mr. Meyer. My other question is: By the same method of reason- 
ing, does your organization tend to favor the type of assistance that 
is page for India, perhaps as compared with the type of assist- 
ance that in general we are giving to Iran, and to Pakistan? 

Mr. Lecuurrer. I would make the decision that I think India is 
ready for capital assistance now. Iran—and I know a little bit about 
Iran too—is probably not well enough developed. She is not at the 
point of economic takeoff where she can adequately handle any more 
financial assistance than she is getting. 

I believe what she needs is technical assistance, technical know-how ; 
point 4. 

Mr. Meyer. Speaking of the three countries that I mentioned, Iran 
Pakistan, and India, would you feel in the long pull we have to depend 
more on India than on the other two? 
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Mr. Lecutrrer. I do because I believe that India represents in 
Asia the one hope for the other Asian countries against communism. 
As I said in my statement, if it develops that India has to turn to 
Russia or to China for economic assistance because we are not able 
to provide it, then I shall be gravely disturbed because of the possi- 
bility that the other southeast Asian nations might follow right along. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you very much. 

I agree with you and was just trying to draw you out a little on that 

int. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Lechliter. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 :30 tomorrow morning. 

{ Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10:30 a.m., etceden pril 8, 1959.) 
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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1959 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Foreten AFrairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:40 a.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. 
Thomas E. Morgan (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Morcan. The committee will come to order. 

We meet in executive session this morning for continuation of the 
hearings on mutual security for the fiscal year 1960. 

We have a long list of visitors here from the Department of Defense 
and from ICA. 

Now, Mr. John Bell, Special Assistant for Mutual Security Coordi- 
nation, is going te give us a short oral statement as to procedure this 
morning. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BELL, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR MUTUAL 
SECURITY COORDINATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Bett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Last year the Congress adopted an amendment to the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act which is found in section 537(f) of that legislation. I want 
to refresh your recollection by reading one sentence of the provision, 
which says: 

During the annual presentation to the Congress of requests for authorizations 
and appropriations under this Act, a detailed explanation of the method by which 
the proposed programs for each country have been arrived at shall be sub- 
mitted, including all significant factors considered in arriving at such proposed 
programs. 

We have given a great deal of thought to this provision. In view 
of the rather voluminous testimony which we have given every year 
with regard to the methods by which we derived our programs and 
with regard to the significant factors which were considered in for- 
mulating those programs, we weren’t quite certain how we could 
provide very much more information without subjecting the com- 
mittee to an overwhelming mass of detailed data at very great expense 
in time and money to both the committee and the executive branch. 

However, in order to try to be as responsive to this requirement as 
we would, we have modified this year the maroon Worldwide Presenta- 
tion Book which you have to include in it under a tab, about the 
third one, headed “Methods of Programing,” which appears on pages 
23 through 29, a rather detailed description of the methods which have 
been employed both on the military and on the economic side in 
determining what assistance should be proposed. 
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Now, in addition to this description of methodology which is in the 
maroon book, we have also submitted four eakanat lescies which give 
significant factors with respect to individual countries. 

I would suggest ou might want to take as an example the green 
book for the Near East and South Asia and turn to [security deletion] 
page 173, and you will see that in this section there are concentrated 
factual statements. 

We begin by a tabulation of economic and financial data. We 
a 5 on with a deseription of the current situation, a description 
of the interest of the United States, a detailed listing of the military 
program proposed, a statement of the objectives of military assistance, 
a statement of the major combat forces which are being supported, a 
statement of the active military strength in the country, an appraisal 
of the forces which we are supporting, the contributions being made by 
the countries, the accomplishments which have been achieved to date 
under the military program, and finally a descriptive listing of what 
we propose to provide in the 1960 military program. 

e then proceed to a detailed summary of the current economic 
situation and the problems confronting the country. We describe 
economic progress to date. We go into some detail as to the assistance 
which the country has received from other sources, Then we describe 
the role of the economic programs in this particular country. We set 
forth the objectives which we are seeking, the accomplishments we 
= = ng — . ree at 

e then break the program down netion and by category 
showing the amounts and kinds of te proposed. Then we 
give a narrative of what the defense support program is to consist of, 
a narrative of what the technical cooperation program is to consist of, 
and the detailed breakdown of the cost components of the various in- 
dividual activities which will be conducted under these p ? 

In addition to this, we summarize both in narrative Ae tabular 
— the local currency resources which have a bearing on the 

roblem. 
» Now, we feel these materials in their totality do represent a reason- 
onable response to the requirement of section 537(f); however, we 
want to be entirely sure that the committee is fully informed as to 
how this programing process works. Accordingly, we have today by 
agreement with the committee chairman, arranged to trace for you 
in somewhat greater detail, the general method used in the develop- 
ment of a particular military program and a particular economic 
pro 
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0 illustrate the use of these methods, we plan to take an actual case 
and explain in detail how the general methods were actually followed 
in constructing the program for that country. | 

We propose to trace a military program this morning and in the 
afternoon an economic program. We recognize this will require at a 
minimum several hours of your time, but I want to accent that within 
that time period it is not possible to do much more than to give a 
reasonably abbreviated description of this process. 

Quite literally, thousands of man-hours go into preparing each 
individual program. Scores of people are involved at various points, 
from various points of view, and from various bases of responsibility. 

We hope the example will demonstrate to the committee that the 
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procedures we describe in these books are in fact employed and that 
the factors we set forth in the regional volumes are taken into ac- 
count in formulating the programs which we present to you. ; 

I hope the committee will agree that while we could and while we 
will, if the committee desires, repeat this description for each and 
every one of the 60-odd countries in this program, that such a pro- 
ceeding would be time-consuming and wasteful. 

Mrs. Kexxy. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt at that point? 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Why are you using a country to which assistance is 
not questioned ¢ hy don’t we take the illustration of a country 
where there will be questions, [security deletion] or one in Europe? 
Possibly France in its present situation. 

I think we ought to take a country that will be controversial. 

Chairman Morean. France receives no defense support funds. 

Mrs. Key. I just gave that as an illustration. [Security dele- 
tion.} I hope you will use one as an illustration—one that is going 
to cause us real trouble. How are we going to cut off that assistance 
when that country is taken over completely by international com- 
munism. 

Chairman Morean. I think [security deletion] is one of the coun- 
tries that really takes a big bite of the funds involved in this program. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I don’t think one person in the House will object to 
[security deletion]. Maybe I am wrong. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Kelly, I think if you want another coun- 
try [security deletion}, I am sure the executive would work up tes- 
timony on any country. 

Mr. Bett. I would say the reason we suggested [security deletion ] 
country X was not because it was noncontroversial, but two reasons: 

(1) [Security deletion] country X does take a very big bite out 
of both the economic and military program ; 

(2) [Security deletion] country X has in it all of the various ele- 
ments of programs which are here. We took this not only because 
we wanted to justify the [security deletion] program, but to demon- 
strate how the process works. 

The process would work the same whether it is [security deletion] 
or Pakistan or some other country about all of which we will be tes- 
tifying in the regional presentation. We will have witnesses from 
Defense, ICA, and State for each region, who will be prepared to talk 
about each individual country and to point out what factors of pe- 
culiar nature were considered in those countries which are not present 
in the case of [security deletion]. 

We believe that by the time we get through with this demonstra- 
tion and the regional testimony you will in fact be satisfied, but if 
you should at that point want a repetition of this for any other coun- 
try we are quite prepared to do it. It is a matter of the committee’s 
pleasure. 

Mr. Farssretn. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farestern. Mr. Chairman, this general testimony that is to be 
given, is that to be given orally or to fe read from a document that 
has been prepared, citing how the program is to be performed? 

38361—59—pt. 26 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN L. HOLCOMBE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PRO- 
GRAMING AND CONTROL, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 


Mr. Hotcomss. As far as the military assistance program goes this 
morning, Mr. Farbstein, I have a prepared but entheonthaa statement 
and with the permission of the committee I thought. it might be more 
interesting if I gave the highlights of this without declassifying it 
so you will have a full and detailed statement in unclassified form 
so you can use it in any way you wish and you will have also a—— 

Mr. Farsstretn. Do you intend reading that this morning? 

Mr. Hoxtcomse. No; I intend to talk from charts informally and on 
a classified basis. 

Mr. Bett. The only other thing I have to say is that Mr. Holcombe, 
who is on my right, who is the Director of the Office of Pro rramiug 
and Control in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs is prepared to proceed now with a de- 
scription of how the military program in a particular country is 
arrived at. 

Chairman Morean. Our next witness then is John L. Holcombe, 
Director of Programing and Control, Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for International Security Affairs. 

Mr. Hotcomse. With regard to the country X chart [security dele- 
tion], it was selected not because it presents no problem, but because it 
presents almost every problem we have. 

It is a member of a major regional organization [security deletion] 
with all the high military priority that is attached to [security dele- 
tion] those requirements. It is a have-not country that has very difli- 
cult problems economically, and, therefore, we present all the problems 
of how far you can go in satisfying military requirements within the 
bounds of capability. 

It is also the member of a second regional area where we have very 
special problems [security deletion]. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question there ? 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Holcombe, it does not meet the criteria of some 
countries in one point, and that is that it is not a country where we 
are competing with the Soviets who also have an aid program in that 
country. Am I correct? 

Mr. Hotcomee. Currently, I believe, there is no major Soviet aid 
program in the country. When our aid program [security deletion] 
started, [security deletion] it was directly responsive to a very direct 
and grievous Soviet threat. 

Mr. Bentiey. I mean in a country in which you had Soviet aid, 
military or economic aid programs operating, would your procedure 
still be the same? 

Mr. Bez. Yes. 

Mr. Hotcomss. The procedures would be the same, but let me also 
say there is practically no country that is receiving military aid where 
there is Soviet aid directly operating, with the exception of one or 
two, which are given a very limited military assistance. 

I am here today to explain the methods by which military assistance 
programs are developed as was directed By the Congress in section 
537 (f) of the Mutual Security Act of 1958. 
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The major part of the military assistance program consists of ma- 
teriel furnished to our allies. ee 

I will first describe the procedures, policies, and criteria utilized in 
preparing this portion of the program. Thereafter, I will indicate 
certain specific conditions or differences that cause other parts of the 
program to vary from this general procedure. E ; 

e same basic programing processes can be described as applying 
generally all over the world. It is true that there are differences 
among country objectives that require exceptions to the general pro- 
graming processes, and I would like to indicate some of these as I go 

rough. 

I Nota also tried, in order to make this more meaningful, to select 
as an example the application of these general criteria and policies to 
one country. This country has been selected as having the widest 
variety of problems and applicable criteria. 

If the committee desires, we will thereafter explain how the proc- 
ess applies to any other country. We have endeavored to keep the pre- 
sentation unclassified so that you may use it in any way you wish with 
one exception; that is the name of the country aa The country 
will be referred to as country X. 

The process of programing military assistance is a sumpler one, 
and I have tried to ay org the highlights and to put them in a 
meaningful form. This first chart shows military assistance for 
country X for fiscal year 1960 in the form of a package. 

(The charts referred to throughout by Mr. Holcombe, appear be- 
ginning at p. 423.) 

Mr. Hortcompg. Our objective is to insure that this package is not 
“Pandora’s box,” but an orderly package that reflects all of the con- 
siderations which must be taken into account in developing the mili- 
tary assistance program. The box also contains the necessary man- 
agement tools to assure proper evaluation of all the factors that must 
be reviewed to achieve economical programing in the attainment of 
U.S. interests and objectives. 


U.S. OBJECTIVES 


As we open the lid of the box (chart 2) we see first the major objec- 
tives which must be considered at the outset of the programing proc- 
ess. Since the military assistance program is stated by the law to be a 
means of obtaining the U.S. pn licy objectives, our first consid- 
eration is the foreign policy of the finite States for this particular 
country, or for any country. This is determined by the President. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the assistance of the unified command 
which has responsibility for the U.S. defense in the area, determine 
the military mission for the country or countries in the area, as well as 
the specific tasks which the forces of the particular country must per- 
form in the accomplishment of this regional U.S. military mission. 
The JCS determines the forces which are desired to perform those 
tasks and, finally, the united commands provide a priority list of the 
various accomplishments with respect to those forces from a military 
viewpoint. 
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MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


With this general policy, the military missions, strengths, and objec- 
tives, we can then p to the determination of the requirements 
which are listed here on this side of the box (chart 3). The first prob- 
lem is to determine the amount and types of equipment necessary and 
suitable for these particular forces to perform their mission. It is not 

ible simply to use U.S. tables of equipment because of the more 
Fienited mission of the forces we are describing and, frequently, their 
limited capability for maintenance of equipment. 

The requirement for manning the forces must also be considered. 
This is dependent to some extent on the availability of manpower. 
Also, the requirement for manning differs somewhat in a force which 
is designed to fight at or near its peacetime location, compared to 
U.S. forces deployed several thousand miles from their home base. 

Maintenance requirements are heavily influenced by the operating 
standards that are adopted and used by this force. Again, it is not 
possible simply to use U.S. standards of flying hours, steaming hours, 
ammunition consumption, and so forth. Standards must be tailored to 
the specific forces under consideration. 

Once the forces are equipped, the requirement, aside from mainte- 
nance, will be principally the modernization of these forces. Again 
modernization is a special concept related to the mission of the forces 
and the capability of the country. What may be obsolescent in a U.S. 
force may be a great technical step forward in the forces of some 
of our less advanced allies. 

Lastly, the construction necessary to permit the forces to use this 
materiel effectively must be available when needed. In most countries 
of the world, construction can be provided by the country itself. In 
some countries, manpower is locally available, but imported equip- 
ment and raw materials must be provided by the United States. 


COUNTRY RESOURCES 


Matched against these aap pa are the country’s resources 
(chart 4). They must have skilled le to operate complex equip- 
ment. Wemust be assured that funds will be available to provide a - 
quate support when the equipment now being programed is delivered, 
including the necessary foreign exchange. 

Materiel is the third country resource that must be considered. What 
is locally available and what must be imported? What facilities are 
locally available, or could be made available for the production lines 
for those items which would otherwise have to be provided for defense 
through external aid ? 

Even though there may be money and materiel in the country to 


provide part or all of the requirements, there must also be consid- 
eration of how much of these can effectively be used for defense, If 
a country devoted all or most of its resources to defense, the social 
situation would deteriorate and the conditions within the country 
could invite subversion and instability. The forces we are trying 
to build up in such a situation might then be unavailable to our side 
or actually mobilized against us. 
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TYPE OF ASSISTANCE 


On the basis of all these considerations, we must then consider 
ine AYBS of assistance SpPTOprINES for this particular country, as indi- 
cated on the next panel (chart 5). To certain countries, the United 
States praxidae only advice and procurement services for items which 
can only be procured from the United States through the Department 
of Defense. In countries which have only a foreign exchange problem. 
assistance may be a sale payable in local currency which can be used 
to provide aid for a third, less developed country. In other cases, 
we may provide credit. Still further, there may be a lack of capa- 
bility for the country to do the complete job; however, some assist- 
ance from the United States through a cost-sharing Jan may fur- 
nish military requirements with a minimum amount of money while 
encouraging the maximum contribution by our partner. Lastly, there 
are countries where grant aid is necessary because their resources can- 
not provide the requirements to accomplish U.S. objectives. 


PROGRAM GUIDANCE 


The open box contains the various aralytical tools that are necessary 
for evaluating the several factors which I have enumerated (chart 6). 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMING GUIDANCE 


The “Military Assistance Programing Guidance” is a continuing 
document, kept up to date and designed to provide to the field agen- 
cies, as well as to those of us working on the program here in Wash- 
ington, the criteria and system for orderly analysis of all of the fac- 
tors that must be considered in determining annual and long range 
military assistance programs for each art (chart 7). 

e “Programing Cuidamoe sets forth for each country the gen- 
eral U.S. objectives. For yrs X, they are: Continued independ- 
ence; territorial integrity ; identification with the free world; the will 
and ability to resist Communist invasion or subversion ; continued co- 
operation of country X in a treaty organization, and in strengthen- 
ing other free world regional security arrangements. Within these 
general U.S, objectives, the JCS set forth specific military missions 
and tasks for country X which would make this presentation classi- 
fied, and are therefore omitted. 

The “Guidance” sets forth the strategic force objectives which are 
considered desirable by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to attain, in con- 
sonance with U.S. strategic plans. It also includes the MAP-sup- 
ported forces, which are those forces which we consider eligible for 
grant aid assistance in a particular budget or program year. The 
MAP-supported forces may be considerably less than the strategic 
force objectives, since they take into account what the country can 
provide from its own resources, as well as the country’s capability to 
effectively absorb and utilize grant aid. The “Guidance” also sets 
forth the requirements for force development. For country X this 
includes: Establishment of a program to improve the educational base 
and the technical knowledge of military personnel; completion and 
modernization of the air control and warning system with a communi- 
cations net required to make it effective; improvement of air defense 
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capability ; improvement of the logistics support system, and the fur- 
ther development of an atomic delivery capability. 

The “Guidance” also sets forth specific limitations and general 
courses of action for MAP. For country X this includes the encour- 
agement of the maximum use of existing facilities and local resources 
to meet requirements, and the requirement to continue to examine the 
desirability and possibility of reducing the force levels in phase with 
“os effective integration of advanced weapons into country X armed 

orces. 
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MILITARY PRIORITIES 


The next step is the determination of regional military priorities. 
The unified command prepares a detailed priority list of the various 
accomplishments desired with respect to the forces of all countries 
in its area. An example of these military priorities is shown in the 
next exhibit (chart 8). 

UNIT REQUIREMENTS 


For each unit for which any U.S. military assistance support is 
recommended, right down to separate platoons, a unit requirement 
statement is prepared which sikes generally like this. In this case, 
the unit is the 8th Infantry Division, whose mission is to defend 
against ground attack in an area specifically designated, and to delay 
the advance of the enemy as far forward as possible. On the right 
side of the form are statements of the war strength and the active 
strength in peacetime, together with the phasing required for war 
readiness, which indicate the level of maintenance required for the 
unit. The regional priorities, derived from the general table which 
I just described, are shown for each unit on this form. In this case, 
the first priority is maintenance of equipment, training ammunition 
equipment required to train and employ effectively the unit at 80 
percent of strength, plus 15 days war reserve ammunition for all 
weapons under accomplishment I; and attrition replacement. The 
second priority includes the balance of equipment to train and employ 
the unit at 100 percent strength and 15 days war reserve ammunition 
for all weapons under accomplishment IT; and attrition replacement. 
The third priority includes an additional 15 days war reserve am- 
munition for the unit, 15 days war reserve of equipment, and equip- 
ment modernization. The form lists all the principal items of equi 
ment provided by MAP or comparable items which are in the hands 
of the country from indigenous or other sources. The 800 principal 
items which must be identified on this form account for about 75 per- 
cent of the total value of the program. 

To illustrate the establishment of military requirements we have 
selected one item, the 14-ton truck or jeep. In this case, you will note 
the total requirement in the country is 1,080, which compares with 
1,097 in a U.S. infantry division. However, you will also note that, 
to accomplish the U.S. objective, our MAAG on review has recom- 
mended that only 789 should be supported by the MAP; 550 are in the 
first priority and 239 in the second priority—after maintenance 

uirements. 
hairman Morean. Will you permit Mrs. Kelly to ask a question ? 
Mr. Hotcomse. Surely. 
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Mrs. Keuiy. On this page 9 before us we have a larger number. Is 
there something different? Wehave1,161. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hotcomee. I think you are probably looking at one of the later 
formats. 

Mrs. Ketxiy. I have the 1,161. 

Mr. Houcomse. The document I was talking about is one which 
lists it just for the 8th Infantry Division. That is in this thick stack 
of documents I just held up. 

Those are all summarized for every item and we have summarized 
for this one item, on the total requirements for all of country X. 


COUNTRY REQUIREMENTS 


The total number of these jeeps required for all units of all military 
services of country X is reilected in the next format which shows 
~~ requirements, assets on hand and deficiencies (chart 9). 

hey are shown by service and priority, together with total require- 
ments. In priority 1 are maintenance requirements for fiscal year 
1958 and thereafter for 2 years which accounts for attrition from the 
date of the assets computation through the current program period. 
Following are the initial equipment priority requirements totaled 
from the unit requirements and, finally, the lowest priority, war 
reserve requirement. The total assets shown in column H are then 
applied against top priority requirements, with a total of 9,027 still 
required for initial equipment, and 10,188 if the war reserve is 
included. These deficiencies listed by priority are the basis for pro- 

raming. Where there is a change in maintenance requirements 
(chart 10), the MAAG submits a consumption requirement report 
that indicates the basis for consumption or attrition, the number of 
items against which these must be applied and the total requirement 
for past year and future years based on country experience. The 
format has indicated attrition of this item. You will notice in 
column B, it is set forth that there is attrition of 7 jeeps per 1,000 per 
month, multiplied by 12 months for the year but divided by 8 because 
only one-eighth of the total number of jeeps in inventory are actually 
utilized on a full-time basis for training. The consumption require- 
ment increases from 62 in fiscal year 1958 to 120 in fiscal year 1960 
because of the increased number of jeeps in use. 

Our next consideration is requirements for construction (chart 11). 
Country X is one of 11 countries which are not able to support con- 
struction completely from their own resources. Here the emphasis 
is placed on construction which will enable the country to take over 
some part of its own gs Bet which would otherwise require continu- 
ing U.S. maintenance. In this case, a paint factory was constructed 
by ac Ss X, using local labor and materials, The United States 
is required to provide a small amount of equipment for this paint 
factory so that MAP would not have to provide paint as an import 

uirement. 

he submarine pier at the naval base is required for berthing and 
servicing active submarines. The total cost of this project is ap- 
proximately $6 million, of which the cost of material to be provided 
through MAP is less than 3 percent. The materials that we are re- 
quested to provide are not available locally. 
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A submarine training center is being established at a total cost of 
$13.5 million, of which the United States is putting in 1 percent. of 
the total cost. This is for material which cannot be supplied locally, 
such as electrical equipment, heating plants, and so forth. The con- 
struction requirements report is completed for all construction projects 
in which there is a requirement for U.S. support. All of these con- 
struction requirements are placed in priority order, as you will notice 
on this report form. 

Up to this point in my discussion of the analytical tools we use in 
the development of the program I have been talking about tools which 
identify requirements for the most part in terms of quantities of 
equipment—the amounts required to initially outfit the forces and 
provide war reserves; and the amounts required annually to replace 
equipment worn out during the past year or to modernize equipment no 
longer adequate to perform the mission of the forces. These analyses 
involve predominantly military judgments and are developed in the 
first instance by our military representatives in the field. 

Mr. Faresster1n. Mr. Chairman, we can interrupt in the course of this 
dissertation or would you rather we wait until it is all over? 

Chairman Morean. If it relates to the clarification of the charts—— 

Mr. Farsstetn. Who determines whether or not a paint factory is 
military, defense support, or economic ? 

Question No. 2, can the paint, if it is manufactured, be used solely— 
must it be used solely for military purposes ? 

Mr. Horcompe. If it is in the military assistance program, it is in 
there because this is military. If it were feasible to build a paint fac- 
tory for use in the general economy and incidentally for the military, 
that would be in the economic aid program. 

In this case, the paint factory is an integral part of the naval ship- 
yard manufacturing a specific quality, density, and color of paint and 
it is purely a military installation. 

Now, this has some advantages and it has some disadvantages, and 
they have to be weighed in every case. The advantage, of course, is 
that if we provide raw materials—they import raw materials and we 
will have to continue to provide those, the paint pigments and so 
forth—we know it gets finally to the Navy and isn’t siphoned off into 
the domestic economy. There are obviously other advantages to hav- 
ing it in the domestic economy such as those which led us to close 
some of our own paint factories and shipyards. But in this case this 
has been determined as the way it could be done. A very important 
factor, of course, here is that the [security deletion] Navy of country 
X is willing to contribute $574,000 out of a total of $721,000 and they 
might not be so willing to contribute that if it were going into the 
general economy. So we have to consider also that we are going 
along here and sweetening up something that the country has already 
planned to do. 

Mr. Farsstetn. How many ships of the line do they have? 

Mr. Hotcompe. [Security deletion] supported by mili assist- 
ance. Tam not sure I know what you mean by “ships of the line.” 

Mr. Farrstrern. I mean warships. 

Mr. Hotcomer. There are [security deletion] combat craft sup- 
ported by military assistance, plus a few others which are not sup- 
ported by military assistance. I am not talking about rowboats and 
captain’s gigs and so forth. 
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Mrs. Ketiy. Submarines, too? 

Mr. Hotcomss. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Jackson. What is their largest vessel ? 

Mr. Hotcomss. The largest vessel now is the destroyer. Until 
recently they had a cruiser which we were never enthusiastic about 
—_ peeping because it was old and relatively unneeded. [Security 
deletion }. 

All of this data comes to us from the field and it is reviewed here 
first by the unified command—in this case, CINCEUR in Paris, to 
make sure this is a solid submission insofar as the total regional pic- 
ture goes, and it is in consonance with other countries’ submissions 
from the European and Middle Eastern area. It is also reviewed 
here in Washington. 

The principal documents are kept up to date; but, once they are 
done, once they are reviewed, they stay as a priority requirement until 
that priority is filled, or until some change, political, economic, or 
military, requires a change in the ghprz § 

Mr. McDowe tt. Mr. Chairinats, may I ask a question at this point # 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowe tt. In this paint factory, do you have any comparison 
of the finished product, the unit cost under this method as compared 
ite ug buying of the paint in this country and shipping it over 

re 

Mr. Hotcomss. We know that the cost to the United States is much 
less because once this factory gets underway because all we will pro- 
vide are a few import components for which they don’t have forei 
exchange and they provide all of the components and raw materials 
that can be produced, plus the labor, Now, this is what we are in- 
terested in. We are interested in a savings of cost basically to the 
United States. Whether they can manufacture paint as cheaply, 
even with their cheap labor as we can over here, we don’t quite know. 
You have a cost here of supporting people who might otherwise have 
to be supported in other ways in a country that has a high degree of 
unemployment; so you can’t actually make a total economic com- 
parison. 

Mr. McDowe tt. Then it is economic as well as military support. 

Mr. Hotcomse. The money being provided here is military assist- 
ance funds. Now, to the extent that this employs people who would 
otherwise be unemployed, there is an indirect benefit, economically. 
But it so happens that I don’t think unemployment exists where this 
plant is being established. 

It is not justified on an economic basis, That is an over-plus which 
is nice, but it is not a part of this justification. 

Mr. McDowe tt. It is not necessarily to be said that this is a saving 
in actual dollars to have a paint factory there, rather than to buy the 
paint in this country and to ship it there. 

Mr. Hotcomss. We would have to provide paint. That would cost 
us much more than providing this little bit of equipment. 

Mr. McDowent. I understand you to say that, but I don’t see you 
producing any figures to prove it. 

Mr. Hotcomss. There are figures in the backup. This will take 
the place of $16,500 worth of paint a year at the present rate, not 
counting the fact that as our ships get older and as we get more and 
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more utilization of the ships that is going to have to increase and we 
are going to have to increase it or make it possible for them to. in- 
crease it. 

So we do have, as part of the backup, justification. I said we had 
over a page on each of these items. I happen to remember the figure 
on this one, and a specific showing of what the saving will be. 

Mr. Curtis. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

_ Mr. McDowext, Certainly. 

Mr. Curtis. Might there not be a difference in the country’s con- 
tribution also if we were sending that paint over from this country ? 
They wouldn’t be so interested in making that. country contribution, 
would they ? 

Mr. Hotcomsr. That is correct. 

Mr. Curtis. The $574,000. 

Mr. Hoicomse. If you can get it for free, you are not going to be 
trying to find a way in which you can pay for it. Toa considerable 
extent this is brought about by pressure from our own military assist- 
ance people in the country to make the country self-supporting. 

(Discussion off the record :) 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Holcombe, those are initial construction costs, 
rit gaa is nothing in there for operation or maintenance, is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Horcomsr. That is right. 

Mr. Bentiey. When you decide to build a paint factory or any of 
the other projects listed there, what provision is made for its upkeep, 
the operation and maintenance? Is there a decision, in other ett 
as to how much we will contribute in future years, if anything, to con- 
tinue maintenance and operation ¢ 

Mr. Hoxcomer. The cost, as you will see, is mostly a [security dele- 
tion] cost, [security deletion] in local currency that they will have to 
provide. Our cost is generally machinery for this factory, sent from 
the United States, which, incidentally, we buy from U.S. manufac- 
turers and the manufacturers are happy to get the orders. When it 
comes to the maintenance of this, since it is generally maintenance for 
outside spare parts, and so forth, we would have to undertake the 
maintenance of this, and that would have to come into the balance 
sheet to determine whether it is in the U.S. interest to provide this 
part of the construction cost. 

Mr. Bentiey. Once the construction project is decided upon, do we 
then make a future commitment as to what share of the maintenance 
cost we will guarantee to undertake ? 

Mr. Horcomse. We undertake no commitment for future main- 
tenance. The basic commitment is for the [security deletion] to 
maintain this factory, and we determine on a year-by-year basis to 
what extent they require our assistance. 

We made no future commitment for the support of this paint 
factory. 

Mr. Benriey. No commitments at all. In other words, if we de- 
sired for some reason not to—that we couldn’t or wouldn’t assist in 
the maintenance, we might let this thing go by the board. | 

Mr. Hoxcomes. That is conceivable, and we would be faced with the 
— of whether we would give them the paint or not. We still 
have the pressure where we can say, “You have your own factory and 
now you make the paint.” 
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They have a pretty good little Navy, and they will not let their 
ships go-unpainted if they can avoid it. 

' Mr. Bentiey. The thing that concerns me is where a construction 
project is being entered into and then we don’t have any firm assurance 
oi its maintenance for any further time, or do we? Do the [security 
deletion] give a guarantee that once this thing is built, they will keep 
it going ¢ 

r. Tinie: [Security deletion.] Country X can’t give any 
more assurance than we can, because they have a general assembly 
with exactly the same restrictions that our Congress has. They can’t 
commit their people any more than we can. We show you that there 
is a requirement for $3,000 more, and we think we will be able to take 
care of that somewhere, but we are not committed for it. 

Mr. Farsstern. Mr. Holcombe, do you evaluate a particular project 
before we spend our money ? 

Mr. Hotcomss. That is correct. 

Mr. Farestern. Do you determine whether or not in your opinion, 
to the best of your knowledge, or conception, that the country is going 
to take care of this project ? 

Mr. Hotcompsg. Yes. 

Mr. Farsstetn. And if you deem, after considering all the ques- 
tions involved, that you can trust the country to take care of the proj- 
ect as you foresee it, then you go into it. 

Well now, is it yeni ble or likely? To which degree do you re- 
quire an intention? 

Mr. Hotcomse. Let me say this, first, Mr. Farbstein : 

First, the MAAG makes this kind of review, together with the eco- 
nomic and political people on the country team. In other words, our 
Embassy people and our economic mission people. 

Secondly, it goes to [security deletion] where the unified command 
looks at it, not only from the standpoint of [security deletion] coun- 
try X but from the viewpoint of others in the unified command, the pos- 
sibility of regionalization, in other words. Then it is examined here, 
primarily by the Department of Defense. These matters are also 

ooked at on the economic side because of course this has something 
to do with the total amount that is required for defense support, the 
economic aid in support of defense. 

It is then a proposition of a business judgment. Do we have a bet- 
ter chance of getting more military readiness and saving the taxpay- 
ers’ money by going into a deal like this, or by the certainty that we 
are going to have to go ahead and provide these thousands of dollars 
of paint every year from now on? 

Mr. Farsstern. In other words, you take every conceivable safe- 
guard into consideration prior to going into a project, is that correct? 

Mr. Hoxcomesz. To the best of our ability, that is right, Mr. Farb- 
stein. 

(Discussion off the record :) 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farsstern. In view of the fact that the possibility of misunder- 
standing is so great in connection with this item, despite the fact that 
it is a small item, I think it would be very salutory if the method 
whereby the determination was made is put into the record. _I think 
it would prove very, very helpful. 
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Now, I am sure that could be obtained. 

In other words, who made the determination? Why was the de- 
termination made? When was it made, and what was the basis for it? 

Mr. Hotcomse. I will be glad to supply a complete exposition of 
that for the record. 

- A classified memorandum will be supplied for the committee rec- 
ords. 

Cabanas Morean. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. I think we should get out of the paint business. 

If it is possible for Ethiopia to buy excess paint, I would hope it 
could be worked out so we wouldn’t have to be sending paint to Ethi- 
opia or any place else, in a regional area. That is business. 

Discussion off the record.) 
airman Morean. Mr. Shuff, do you have something you want to 
inject here? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES SHUFF, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS, OFFICE OF THE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Suurr. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment about the paint 
facility which Mr. Holcombe has discussed? May we just go back to 
a general principle here for a second ? 

What we try to do in the military assistance business is to find a 
vehicle by which some of these countries can do a little more and add 
a little more mutuality into the mutual security program. This is 
not an economic program. I don’t think it is fair to call this a paint 
factory. It is a paint facility. You don’t get much of a factory for 
this kind of money. 

An awful lot of naval facilities around the world have paint facili- 
ties as part of them. It is a pretty normal and natural thing. 

at we are trying to do here is, wherever we can, wherever the 
country team, wherever our MAAG and wherever our unified com- 
mand and wherever our Washington agencies can find a vehicle, can 
find a way to grind a little more mutuality into this thing, we take it 
and ity try to promote it and we try to breed it and we try to make it 
wor 

The suggestion that Mr. Holcombe made a little while ago about 
the jet engine overhaul facility is perhaps a more typical example. 
Certainly, a more catholic example of what we tried to do, where we 
established years ago two facilities in Europe, one in Belgium and 
one in Conpblance, to serve the requirements for the whole area, SO 
the jet engines wouldn’t have to be brought all the way back to Okla- 
homa facility to be rebuilt at a tremendous cost and a tremendous 
leadtime, within a tremendous pipeline, to keep jet engines going in 
the airplanes we had throughout the European area. 

There are other examples we can give of this. [Security deletion.] 


eave" X is a country where, as Mr. Holcombe said, it is a huge 
part of the whole propre ey don’t have much money. They 
are not very liquid in their finance. This and the jeep thing that he 


is going to tell you about perhaps in a little more detail later on, are 
a couple of ambients, a couple of vehicles that we have been able to 
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find to make a little more mutuality into this program, and I think 
we must not forget the basic principle involved here. We could go 
on. It would make our work, I can assure you, considerably easier 
to go on supplying paint from the United States, very much easier. 
But we feel that we have to get these people in on the act, where they 
have a basic facility. And here they have it, and this is what we are 
trying to do. 

Chairman Morcan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hoicomps. When we come to the question as to how these re- 
quirements are to be met, however, we get into a field which in- 
volves economic and political, as well as military, considerations and 
judgments. We must determine the extent to which country resources 
will be available to meet requirements, the ability of the country to 

rovide and pay for properly trained personnel, and to provide the 

udgetary support needed to maintain and operate effectively the 
forces. order to get the best balanced assessment of the military- 
political-economic situation as it bears on the country’s ability to 
maintain and operate effectively equipment proposed to be provided, 
we ask the whole country team, in a directive issued jointly by State, 
Defense, and ICA, to make an analysis of the military requirements 
and the country’s defense budgets in financial terms. 

In most cases, these analyses show a gap between the financial re- 

uirements and the country’s capabilities to meet the requirement. 
ere such a gap exists the country team provides a narrative 
analysis of the various alternatives which must be considered in 
efforts to close this gap and obtain more effective military forces. The 
narrative portion of this analysis considers the — and cons of the 
various ways of getting a greater country effort, including such 
things as increasing tax revenues, allocating a greater proportion of 
resources to defense, or making adjustments in the less essential forces; 
and, finally, a judgment as to the extent to which the U.S. military or 
economic assistance will be required to insure adequate support of 
the military effort. 

This narrative analysis is summarized in financial terms on a re- 
pes which is designed to show the longer term requirements and ef- 

ects re 12). It matches resources available, both from country 

d U.S. efforts, agen the defense requirements for the last. ex- 

ience year and for the 4 years thereafter. An analysis of this 
orm and the accompanying narrative permits the best estimate pos- 
sible of the country’s ability to provide its requirements from its own 
resources; and, secondly, of the country’s ability to provide adequate 
budgetary support for personnel, facilities, and other maintenance 
and opersitnig rey opener to support and effectively utilize equip- 
ment proposed to be provided under the MAP for delivery at the end 
of a leadtime period which may be from 1 to 3 years away. 

Financial resources are obviously, as shown by this hist, not the 
only ones concerned, but they are the most susceptible to tabular 
expression and analysis, The country team and the MAAG are also 
requested to analyze the report on the availability of manpower, 
facilities, and other resources required to utilize effectively the mate- 
riel proposed to be furnished to meet the requirements. In certain 
-cases, the resources themselves are not controlling. In country X, 
-as an important member of a regional organization, it may be neces- 
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sary to provide additional resources to permit effective utilization of 
equipment which the country could not itself support, or it may be 
necessary to accept a lower initial standard of performance in the 
use of these items such as modern aircraft than we would normally 
expect of our U.S. forces, and work toward a higher goal of utili- 
zation which the country could attain at a later period. Analysis 
may show that it is necessary to provide U.S. personnel to assist in 
training and supporting these units. Again, in other countries, there 
may be an overriding policy requirement that we provide certain aid 
to attain political objectives and, in these cases, upon finding of such 
an overriding policy requirement, an exception is made to the normal 
military programing criteria but in every case we would try to identify 
these cases and make the reason for such aid clear. All of these 
determinations having been made, we come up with a military assist- 
ance program document here summarized in the congressional presen- 
tation before you, which I will come to in a moment. The item we 
have been talking about, the jeep, shows up again here in the country 
program (chart 13). The country program shows all of the items 
required for each country. I have a copy of the complete format 
here available for you to see. In the case of our example, we show 
the using service, the priority, the procuring service, the source of 
supply, the unit cost, the quantity, and total value. In this case, 
you will notice the quantity actually provided is somewhat less than 
the amount which was shown as 2 year’s attrition. This is due to 
the fact that we are changing over to a new system, providing jeeps 
for this country which is connected with an analysis of the country’s 
resources. 

When the requirements for each item are determined, it is neces- 
sary that their availability for delivery be determined, as illustrated 
on the next chart (chart 14). The items are listed with the total 
requirements for the whole world and sent to the military depart- 
ments and the technical service which has the responsibility for pro- 
vision of the item. The service or department, on the basis of analysis 
of supply capability, provides an estimate of when these items will be 
available for delivery. In this case, it is estimated they will be pro- 
vided in three half-year increments beginning in the fiscal year in 
which the funds are made available. If the lead time indicates that 
all or a portion could be funded in the following year, the item is 
reduced to the number which can be provided within the normal lead- 
time. This process is in large part responsible for the decrease of 
large unexpended balances and carryover which previously existed. 

Once the program is approved, the supply performance reports 
received quarterly from the military departments indicate the prog- 
ress in meeting this delivery schedule and any change which has 
become necessary in earlier forecasts. Differences from the schedule 
originally provided must be explained and if there is undue delay, 
consideration is given to reprograming it or expediting delivery 
action. This, in general, then is the procedure for programing 
materiel. 

Mr. Bentiey. Does that include shipping costs? 

Mr. Hotcomse. This unit cost does not include shipping, no. But 
neither does it for the $1,728. That is a separate item. It is on the 
[security deletion] page of the presentation books and is not broken 
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down by item. It may not come this year. You see, it says some can 
be provided in 6 months, some in 12 months, some in 18 months. We 
only have to pay the shipping and handling costs for those that can 
be delivered within the current fiscal year, and this is a separate cal- 
culation based on deliveries rather than on orders. 

Mr. Aparr. Does it include costs of assembly ? 

Mr. Hotcomse. The $1,350 does not include costs of assembly be- 
cause these will be largely costs paid by [security deletion] country X. 

I would like to show a little of the effect of this emphasis on capa- 
bility, and on price and on delivery. 

(Chart 15 referred to.) 

Mr. Hoxcomsr. I would like to indicate on this next chart—chart 
15—which shows military assistance furnished, the effect of this pro- 
gram. The bottom part of each of the columns indicates the amount 
furnished which is chargeable to the appropriation as a result of this 
programing process. The next portion indicates that portion de- 
livered from excess stocks. The third part shows deliveries from 
cash and credit sales and the last a special savings by repricing as a 
result of the new pricing formula provided by the Congress in 1958. 
You will notice that as a result of this programing process, we have 
not only reduced the carryover as Mr. Irwin has previously shown the 
committee, but we have also been able to provide a considerably larger 
amount of military materiel than the amounts reflected by appropri- 
ations and expenditures. 

Since we have had the new provision for credit sales, by which Con- 
gress gave us the authority to reuse funds received from credit sales 
this has become a much more significant factor. 

In 1956, also, Congress provided authority for pricing for the first 
time at fair market value rather than arbitrarily having to take the 
price at the time the thing was produced. 

After going back and repricing under this new pricing formula, 
we have achieved the additional availability of funds that is indicated 
by this black-shaded or gray-shaded area, here. So that. we have 
with the $2.3 billion in the last completed year, 1958, $3 billion worth 
of actual readiness given to our allies as compared with only 3.1, that 
$2.9 billion in appropriated funds, both in 1956. 

Mr. Farsstern. Who determines market value? 

Mr. Hotcomsr. The Secretary of Defense, sir. He has issued reg- 
ulations under which this is determined, and we have an arm’s length 
negotiation with the military department. We want to get as much 
of military assistance as possible, and where there is a dispute, it is 
taken to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Jupp. You have there figures showing that in the last 2 or 3 
years $2.1, $2.3, $2.2 billion worth of military assistance has been sup- 
plied by the United States, but we have only appropriated $1.6 billion 
of new funds in the last year. The additional amount has come out 
of the pipeline? 

Mr. Hotcomser. That is correct. It is the difference of what we 
spend and the new obligational authority. 

Let’s take a look now at the carryover (chart 16). The total carry- 
over into fiscal year 1961 is about $2.3 billion, as shown on the chart 
previously used by Mr. Irwin. That shows up here. At the end of 
1958, there was $3 billion that remained undelivered from the 1950- 
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58 program. To this, we have added the 1959 program and the 1960 
program, to make a total available for delivery of $6,536 million. By 
the end of the next fiscal year, all of that will have been delivered in 
fiscal -year 1959 and fiscal year 1960, except the $2.3 billion shown on 
this line. The following bars indicate the distribution of this carry- 
over by major type of item and using a different scale shown along 
here. In the case of missiles, we had, as of last July 1, from prior 
oY over $600 million funded and yet to be delivered. We have 

ad in 1959 and proposed for 1960 enough to bring this up to $1,142 
million, but as you can see, a very considerable part of the missiles 
for 1958 and prior years will have been delivered by the end of the 
fiscal year 1960 and a portion of the 1959 program, even for this very 
long leadtime’ requirement. So, with this fund availability, the 
amount required for carryover for missiles is $723 million. 

Under the system I have just described, this is no longer a matter 
of guesswork, but a matter of actual production and delivery lead- 
time for each of the specific items representing the categories. 

This has to be done on a worldwide basis. It includes, as you see, 
the total of $1.6 billion we are asking for in 1960, the $1.5 we got in 
1959, and the undelivered portion of 1950-59, which we must justify 
before we can ask for more funds for 1960. 

Now, most of this you will notice is in missiles, a very long leadtime 
item, and made longer leadtime because we started in 1958 at the be- 

inning of so many missiles, like Nike, where you had to start and 
practically build the factory after they got our money, instead of just 
carrying on from a finished line. 

So we still have, at 1960, a considerable amount of money we got 
in 1958 and prior years undelivered, about $250 million worth, and a 
substantial portion of the 1959 program and all of course of the 1960 


m. 
7 Mrs. Keuuy. Mr. Chairman, if you go on that dark line, and take 
the undelivered from 1950 to 1958, it is a very large amount. Then 
you come down and you show 1958 on your first line, and it is almost 
all missiles. 

Why do you go back to 1950? As I understand it, in the last 2 
years, almost all was delivered of the 1956 program, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Hotcomse. That is correct, 

The reason I say 1950 to 1958 rather than just saying 1958 and a 
little bit of 1957 here is because back here we can’t identify the 
years. The funds are all commingled, so this becomes the undeliv- 
ered from the 1950-58, but that deesn’t mean there is much, if any— 
in fact, I don’t think there would be any 1950 money in there or 
any 1951 or 1952. 

. Ketxry. I understood there was none prior to 1956, just a few 
aircraft. 

Mr. Hoxcomse. On missiles there was money made available and 
for the initial purchase of Nike in the last quarter of 1956. It was 
for the purchase of the universal ground set that they had just started 
building. They didn’t use it until 1957 because they were still build- 
ing the factory. 

rs. Kextuy. How much in that is actually undelivered from a 
previous program? In other words, it is really nothing; 1956, on, 
is where your delivery is in the pipeline. 
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Mr. Hoxcomss. I would say there would be nothing before 1956. 

Mrs. Ketxiy. So that the dark line really shows undelivered pro- 
grams from 1956 on? 

Mr. Hotcomset. That is substantially correct, yes. 

Mrs. Ketty. That was in the money for 1958 for missiles, or 1957 ? 

Mr. Hotcomspr. Yes; as we see here, over $600 million. 

Mrs. Kretiy. Can we say everything has been delivered in this pro- 
gram up to 1956? 

Mr. Hotcomser. That is correct. 

Mr. Farestetn. Mr. Holcombe, you say “justify to ourselves.” Will 
you explain that a bit further and go into greater Ser oe 

Mr. Hotcomse. As we have said, the criteria and requirements for 
programing—as in this case, we will not program this year for some- 
thing to be delivered at such a late date that next year’s money would 
do just as well. Now, this is not a requirement that has been put 
upon us. I have no doubt that the Congress, if they got into this 
degree of technicality, would put this requirement upon us, but this 
is just good administration, and we must justify to ourselves that 
this money is required before we ever ask for it from the Bureau of 
the Budget or the Congress. 

Mr. Farsstetn. What is the basis for the justification, that is what 
I want to know. How do you determine what is a proper sum to be 
requested for a particular year, using also as a measure relating 
to quantity, the moneys that have been previously appropriated and 
the moneys that have been used ? 

Mr. Hotcomse. First, we went through all these determinations 
to find out if there was a requirement for the item. We analyzed 
the particular table of Organization and Equipment (TO & E), and 
you saw that the MAAG couldn’t justify to itself the amount the 
country asked for, therefore it reduced the amount. If we found 
there was a cheaper way of doing some of this, and furthermore that 
the total requirement of 10,000 could not and should not be met at this 
time, we couldn’t justify that to ourselves, and we did not ask for it. 

Then in the last analysis of the items we could justify to ourselves 
as a requirement, we considered how much of that could be produced 
within normal leadtime. And you saw on that last one that some was 
to be delivered in 12 months, some in 18 months, some in 6 months. 
If we find the proposed delivery is 24 months on jeeps, we would say 
that will have to wait until next year’s funding. 

Mr. Farsstetn. Then the sum of all the items you anticipate will 
be needed in the various countries for the various objects is taken, 
and that is the definition of justification for yourselves for the suc- 
ceeding year, is that correct ? 

Mr. Horcompr. After we have screened out everything that is not 
required, the addition of everything that meets all of these tests is the 
amount we need for carryover. 

Mr. Farrste1n. Now, that isclear enough. But with relation to the 
moneys that you have carried over, how do you determine what pro- 
portion of that is to be used or will be used for the purpose of reducing 
the amount that is to be appropriated? Because if you will remember 
in previous years we have been told, “Well, you’ve got enough money. 
Why do you need any more money? You haven’t used the money 
that you have.” 
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Mr. Hoxcomse. Each of the items on the program is now tabulated 
by electronic data processing, so that we have a capability of making 
all sorts of analyses and doing things on a definite accounting basis 
that formerly had to be done on a statistical basis. This is the thing 
that has brought us down largely from $814 billion carryover to $2.3 
billion carryover; because all of these items are under contract. All 
you have to do is just as you do in your business, see what your total 
accounts payable are, and you know how much money you have to 
pay next year, and the year after, on a strict accounting basis. Of 
course, I don’t pretend that all the various items of spare parts are 
yet on this strict accounting basis. This applies to 800 major items, 
which account for 75 percent of the money, and only the balance must 
be estimated, the relatively small balance for hundreds of thousands 
of bits and pieces. I think it might become a little clearer if you take 
this missiles item, which is an item that happens to be small enough to 
follow through item by item. 

In the case of missiles, there are relatively few items so we can 
look at them in greater detail (chart 17). The carryover, plus fiscal 
years 1959 and 1960 programs, as of the beginning of the current 
fiscal year, reflect the same figures as were shown on the last chart 
for carryover into fiscal year 1961 for the total missile program. 
As you will see for missile A, most of the funds were provided in 
1958 and before, and because of the long leadtime involved, a con- 
siderable portion will still not be delivered by the end of the fiscal 
year 1960. Missile B is funded in the same three periods as A, but 
will be delivered earlier because of advance funding by the services 
of this long leadtime item. In the case of missile C, we are just 
beginning to enter into a coordinated production system in Europe. 
This will not result in direct benefits to the United States until the 

roduction line is rolling. But, of course, by getting produced in 

urope, paid for by Europeans, there is a maximum of military readi- 
ness achieved at the minimum of U.S. cost. Missile D, being funded 
in 1958, 1959, and 1960, will result in $43 million of this carryover, 
and missile F for $54 million. Other items in lesser amounts account 
for the balance of the carryover. 

We are accounting item by item for every penny of the carryover 
that we are anticipating and have firm orders for or will have firm 
orders for them. 

Mr. Bentiey. You have the [security deletion] missiles where you 
are asking for money for the first time in 1960, but will not spend any 
of the funds in 1960? 

Mr. Hotcomse. That is correct, because [security deletion] item H 
is a brand new missile [security deletion]. It is a very important mis- 
sile. It is ground-to-ground. We hope it will replace a lot of artillery 
and produce savings in maintenance costs. But it hasn’t been available 
and ready, so we couldn’t fund it up to that time. 

The [security deletion] item F was available, but [security deletion ] 
was coming up and looked so much better [security deletion] and we 
are waiting to put our money on that. 

[Security deletion] item C again is a brand new item, so these items 
are coming in for the first time, and you are not getting anything, be- 
cause whenever you get a new item that has a longer leadtime, you 
have to put it on the end of an existing production line. 
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I can go through this for every item, and there are about 75 items. 
It would take the rest of the session to go through just one of them. 
We have, however, a detailed runout of this type of each item in the 
documents that are available to us, kept up to date for you, which is 
available, and we will be glad to take your staff through it. It isa 
little technical and complicated, but we will be glad to show you 
how it works. 

Going back to the first carryover chart, the same breakdown could 
be made for each of the other categories shown here except so many 
items are reflected in each category that it would not be possible to 
present them in a brief discussion or single chart. However, you will 
notice that of the $2.3 billion carryover, missiles and aircraft account 
for nearly one-half of the total. Tanks, vehicles, and weapons ac- 
count for less than $200 million of the nearly $800 million availability 
and, similarly, electronics and ammunition account for relatively 
small amounts. While ships are basically long leadtime items, so 
many are furnished from the reserve fleet and by modernization and 
pases ss of existing vessels that the total leadtime is fairly short. 

The problem of leadtime and carryover can now be estimated so 
that projection of delivery dates can be accomplished during the pro- 
praming process, Programing and funding requirements can now 

@ more accurately determined on a realistic time-phased basis as 
related to delivery. The other major programs that have slightly 
different programing processes than that described are the following: 

In the case of training, the system is generally the same except that 
trainers can be made erailsble in various ways either by sending 
people to schools outside the country, or by sending trainers into the 
country. In each situation, the most effective means must be deter- 
mined to obtain the optimum benefits to the United States, 

In the case of cost-sharing programs, the amount is determined by 
negotiation. Cost sharing may require multilateral negotiation, as 
in the case of infrastructure and NATO International Headquarters, 
or a bilateral negotiation with the country concerned, as in the case of 
the mutual weapons development program and the weapons produc- 
tion program. 

The other programs, such as packing, crating, handling, and trans- 
portation, are determined substantially by the same method that is 
used in the determination of any other governmental program or 
budget process. 

r. Warnwricut. Are you allowed to transfer the carryover to any 
other function? You say the largest amount is for missiles and air- 
craft. Suppose you wanted to use some of the funds allocated there, 
to electronics or ammunition. Are you allowed to do that? 

Mr. Hotcomse. We can reprogram, but actually we have these 
against tanks and ships, and so forth, these funds. 

Mr. Wainwricut. If a particular item or weapon that you have 
allocated becomes obsolete, there is nothing that prevents your using 
that fund elsewhere ? 

Mr. Horcomee. That is correct, and we have accounted for that. 
We are expecting to find funds to the tune of $118 million. We don’t 
know now where they exist, but we have not asked money from Con- 
gress for it in 1960 because we know something will be dropped out, 
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so we can program prior funds and not have to ask Congress for new 
money. 

or, Burnzy. What is “nonmateriel” ? 

Mr. Hoxcomse. “Other nonmateriel” is all the services. It is train- 
ing, our payment for the NATO infrastructure, our payments for 
the support of international military headquarters; packing, han- 
dling, and crating, the amounts we reimburse the services for that. 

You notice it has relatively short leadtime because most of this is 
in a day-to-day operation, where you pay most of the costs off in the 
year you program them. Certain things like the mutual weapons 
development program, and the weapons production program are in 
here. and account for relatively a large portion of this in total rather 
small carryover to 1960. 

Mr. Bentiey. Have you completed your presentation, Mr. Hol- 
combe ? 

Mr. Hotcomsr. I have just one other thing. 

I would like to follow up on what Mr. Bell presented and have 
another look at the [security deletion] presentation in the congres- 
sional presentation volumes. 

I would like to relate all of these things we have gone through here 
to how they show up in these 2 pages that are before you for 
[security deletion], and all of the military assistance programs for 
any country are limited to 2 pages and are in exactly the same style 
and presentation. Once you become familiar with where the data 
is, you can quickly find it for any country. 

ere is one page of statistical presentation, and the page below 
it is the—— 

Mr. Watnwricut. That is page 174? 

Mr. Hortcompe. Yes. And page 175. 

You will remember the order in which we took this, looking first 
at the narrative page. We considered first the objectives of military 
assistance. We have tried to summarize that as briefly as we can. 

Wherever there is a gray overprint, that means the information 
is classified. Where it is not overprinted wth gray, then the infor- 
mation is unclassified, and you may use it as you wish. The objec- 
tives obviously are classified. 

Following that, the major combat forces—the [security deletion] 
ships I just mentioned, could be increased to 77, that we would like to 
see in the strategic force objectives. 

That is vessels under major or combat forces. 

Mrs. Ketuy. Could I refer to the page above? 

Mr. Horcomse. I was going to take that up next, Mrs. Kelly. 

In the active military strength, that reflects the level of manning 
that is necessary and that is in existence for those forces. 

Then we have tried to indicate to you some of our problems as well 
as some of the nice points about this program. It isn’t all peaches and 
cream. So we have tried next to give you a classified but frank 
appraisal of the value of those forces to the United States, and this 
data has been, this language has been rather carefully worked out 
at all levels, right down to our MAAG, to try to give you briefly 
what we think are the good points and the bad points of these forces 
we are supporting and putting a lot of money into. Next, the country 
contribution. Again we try to make it a frank statement. As you will 
notice, some of it therefore has to be classified. 
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Lastly, we have two paragraphs which show, first, what the mili- 
tary assistance program has accomplished through the fiscal year 
1959, and following that what the program is expected to accomplish 
with what we are asking you for now, the 1960 yeep We have 
tried to put this in here briefly and in nontechnical language, so it can 
be useful to you from a top-policy point of view. 

Lastly, we give the MAAG strength in military, civilian, and in- 
digenous personnel engaged in the program, there. 

Now, coming back to the statistical page, we have tried to indicate 
in the first columns the programs for the last year, the current year, 
and the year we are asking for here, and in the last three columns the 
actual amount that is being delivered in this fiscal year, the total 
deliveries, including this fiscal year, and all previous years, and 
the remainder that will be available from the 1959 and prior year 
programs for delivery in 1960 and thereafter. 

Again getting back to this concept of carryover, now, the top of the 
page indicates the total in money for each of the major categories 
of equipment, and you will notice this is not only equipment, but down 
at the bottom it includes other materiel which is general services, 
repair and rehabilitation, packing and handling, training and trans- 
portation, and so forth. 

Below are examples of the major items, and these are generally in 
terms of number rather than dollars, of the major items going to 
make up this program ; these obviously, by the short compass we have, 
can’t be all-inclusive, but we have tried to indicate the items most 
significant from a policy point of view. 

Lastly, we have indicated for the first time down at the bottom 
of the page the value of excess stocks that will go into each of these 
programs, and when they are going to be delivered and the value of 
military sales, which in some cases is important [security deletion]. 

Now, this is generally the format and the data that is shown for 
each of the countries throughout this presentation on 2 pages per 
country. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Chairman ? 

If not, that completes my presentation. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Referring to the communications system. In 1955 it 
was very bad. What is it today ? 

Mr. Hoxicomse. Which communications system are you talking 
about? Iam not sure. There is a normal civilian landlines system, 
which is not taken care of by this at all, and I know in 1955 they still 
had iron wire on some of them instead of copper wire. 

Mrs, Ketiy. I know they had to use air travel to communicate 
between bases. 

Do ag recall what kind of equipment—it was special—Roy would 
probably remember—special equipment for telephones that you ordi- 
narily have around with one division of your Army. That is whether 
you were using—— 

_ Mr. Hotcomsg. A field telephone is only good for local communica- 
tion. I was over there in 1955, and again in 1956. There is an eco- 
nomic aid program to improve—or there was at that time—to improve 
the commercial communications, which largely meant substituting 
copper wire for steel wire. 
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_ We have provided radios, so that there is an independent radio net— 
Just as every country has to have it in case the landlines go down, 
and that is largely in operation now. 

Mrs. Ketiy. From one base to the other. 

Mr. Hoxcomer. From the principal bases. 

You were probably at a base in the East and there was a problem of 
communicating with the major headquarters. [Security deletion. ] 
There is also a tropospheric scatter system which is a part of the new 
SHAPE communications which permits SHAPE now to communi- 
cate readily and by this very modern means of communication with 
tropospheric and ionospheric scatter, with the NATO headquarters at 
Italy and Naples and at Paris. 

There has been a great emphasis on this. There has also been an 
air communications and warning net established—AC & W—since 
that time and that must have communications. There is a separate 
Air Force microwave communications system from those warning 
spots back to the command headquarters [security deletion}. 

Mrs. Ketty. The system is really up to date then, or I should say 
modernized ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hotcompe. It is not as up to date—— 

me Ketty. Well, so much jamming and so forth has been elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. Hotcomssr. It is much better than it was when you and I saw 
it in 1955. It wouldn’t meet our Air Force standards either in the 
value or the complexity of the equipment or in the local ability to 
operate it. 

Mrs. Kery. It is improved. 

Mr. Hotcomee. It is infinitely improved and it appears to be doing 
as well as could be expected, and perhaps better than we could have 
expected, and it is getting better all the time. 

Chairman Morcan. Mr. Holcombe, it appears the accuracy and 
validity of your program depends upon the accuracy of the inventory 
of equipment in the hands of the forces in the country involved. 

Do you have a complete and accurate and up-to-date inventory of 
the equipment in the hands of each country where military aid is 
programed for 1960? 

Mr. Hotcomsr. Formerly, having been Deputy Comptroller of the 
Department of Defense, I can tell you we don’t have that for U.S. 
forces. It would be nice if we had it. I can’t say we have it in our 
allied forces even to the extent that we have it in the U.S. forces, and 
it varies from country to country. 

In some countries and in some areas we have even a better record 
than we have for U.S. forces. 

Chairman Morcan. How about the record in [security deletion] 
country X ¢ 

Mr. Hoxcomse. [Security deletion.] For some items they will go 
down and make an item count with their relatively inexpensive man- 
power. We couldn’t do it because of the cost. We would have to 
estimate, or weigh it, or take a sample inventory. 

In other places, in other forces [security deletion], I can’t say 
it is quite that good. 

We know what we have sent in there and we get some inventory. 
To say they are perfect inventories or as good as we would like to 
have, is just as it was in the case of communications; it can’t be said. 
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Here is a group of people who, as I say, po another language and 
are only recently out of the medieval feudalism. But it is infinitely 
better than it was 4 years ago and it is getting better and they are 
working hard on getting it better. 

The emphasis on our construction program and training program 
is to better train these people and provide better methods of poe. 
and accounting for the equipment we furnish. I would say it is goo 
enough but it is not perfect. 

Yhairman Morgan. You will recall the Special Subcommittee on the 
Review of the Mutual Security Programs held hearings and had testi- 
mony from the General Accounting Office, particularly referring to 
the programs in Iran and Korea. We weren’t too impressed with your 
MAAG inventory at that time. 

Would you say that the situation in [security deletion] country X 
is better than it was in Iran or in Korea ? 

Mr. Suurr. May I answer that question, Mr. Chairman, since I 
was here during the hearings on the Korean and Iranian programs? 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Shuff. 

Mr. Suurr. It would be my opinion that the [security deletion] 
country X accounting system was better than the accounting system 
in Iran and Korea for some reasons which I think we expounded on 
at considerable length in the hearing on Korea at any rate. 

For the rest of the committee’s information on that subject, during 
a war you don’t pay so much attention to accounting for the things 
that you use as you do in peacetime. Consequently, things come at a 
considerably greater rate, are used at a considerably greater rate and 
are put in various different places. 

When the war was over in Korea, the U.S. Army came back to the 
United States and turned over to the Koreans, who were unfortunately 
not at all well equipped to accept it, very large amounts of military 
hardware. This did not happen in [security deletion] country X. 
This was not the situation there [security deletion] and we have, by 
virtue of having a good many people in our MAAG there, and having 
started slowly and built them up to the strength that they are now, 
had a lot more time and a lot more opportunity to put in accounting 
systems that we are more proud of than what we are doing in Korea. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Are force objectives determined by our Joint Chiefs in 
the final analysis, or are they worked out with the individual country ? 

Mr. Hoxtcomse. The strategic force objectives are basically deter- 
mined by our Joint Chiefs of Staff. They then must be translated 
into military assistance supported forces. 

This, obviously, introduces some nonmilitary questions as to the 
capability of the country to support and other factors which are 
determined by consultation, not with the country, but with our people 
in the country, except for one factor. If the country can’t support 
them and has no intention of supporting them, then that must be 
discussed with them. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right; but they themselves must have some idea 
of what their force objectives should be. In Pakistan some felt they 
should have certain things and we felt. they should have certain other 
emphasis. 
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Do they in general want more than we think they ought to have! 
Or do we sometimes wish a country would assume a larger responsi- 
bility than it wants to assume ? 

Mr. Hotcomse. This is best answered on a country by country basis, 
Dr. Judd. [Security deletion.] Certain countries would like to have 
less than we think they ought to have, [security deletion] others want 
more than we think they are able to support ; not necessarily more than 
they should have in the best of all possible worlds. 

Mr. Jupp. However, the figures you present to us and the thin 
we have to justify downstairs, are the judgments of our Joint Chiefs, 
even though they may not agree with just what the country itself 
wants? 

Mr. Hotcomsr. That is correct. 

Mr. Betu. If you will excuse me, this is well illustrated [security 
deletion] on page 139 where we show [security deletion] a certain 
number of divisions as our goal. 

The [security deletion] country concept is [security deletion] a 
large number of divisions, but we are not supporting them. 

Chainiven Morean. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farssrern. I think my question was answered by the question 
Dr. Judd asked. 

Mr. Jupp. I just wondered whether we sat down to bargain and 
said, “You want eight. We think you should have four; but we will 
give you six.” 

Does that happen? I would think there might be cases where there 
wouldn’t be good feeling, which is absolutely essential, unless we 
made some compromises. 

Mr. Hotcomse. That accounts for some differences in the MAP 
supported forces column. 

r. Farsstern. My idea in connection with the question I said 
was answered at the end of Dr. Judd’s question was, you mention that 
in the [security deletion ]. 

Mr. Hoxtcomeer. [Security deletion.] These people have a very in- 
teresting system, Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farsstern. However, the answer to the question is that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff determine who gets what and how much. I 
suppose there isn’t a better authority than that to make a determi- 
nation. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Ho.comse. They have a purposeful policy of switching people 
and making them do duty in another part of the world from which 
they came. This has good social effects and is a very valuable military 
factor in a country which has some minorities. 

Mr. Bentiry. Mr. Holcombe, in the first place, to get to this question 
of objectives, there must be many examples, many countries, whereby 
the military objectives of the particular country diverge perhaps 
sometimes at considerable length from our own military assistance 
objectives. 

Mr. Hotcomser. That is correct. 

Mr. Bentiey. I think it would be helpful and if it wouldn’t re- 
quire too much work to have an appraisal of instances where the 
country’s military objectives might diverge considerably from the 
objectives of MAP. Has a study like that ever been made? 
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Mr. Hotcomse. In each country study we have to consider the 
forces they have and what they would like to have. Just like the 
example Mr. Bell cited [security deletion]. It happens both ways. 
There are some places where we have more forces under military 
supported forces than are really necessary for strategic objectives. 

Security deletion. | 

Mr. Benttey. I wasn’t thinking so much of force units as actual 

objectives. [Security deletion. ] 
r. Hovcomse. Yes. 

Mr. Bentiey. I mean do you have a study like this, where you have 
a substantial divergence of objectives between our own objectives and 
the country’s objectives ? 

Mr. Hotcomss. These are only really meaningful on a Conary by 
country basis and we do have hein for each country as part of the 
narrative statement, as a basis for our program and the formulation 
of our forces. 

Mr. Bentiey. You don’t have them in these books ? 

Mr. Hotcomer. No. Weare concerned here with U.S. objectives and 
not primarily or even secondarily with country objectives. 

Mr. Bentiey. Yes, but we have to bear in mind the fact that in 
the event we might furnish country A with military forces, mili- 
tary equipment, that that country might sometime desire to have its 
own objectives predominate over our objectives. 

Do you see what I mean? Those are factors I think the committee 
should take into consideration when it considers this program. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Shuff. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Bentiey. If I may interrupt a moment, we have examples even 
closer to home. For example, there was an obvious divergence when 
Mr. Batista was in Cuba, between our own objectives and his own 
objectives with respect to military equipment. Would that be correct? 

Mr. Suurr. Let me go through my example, if I may, sir, and we 
will take some others if you like. 

Mr. Bentiery. I am not asking for a detailed analysis now. I am 
wondering if such a study is available. 

Mr. Suurr. I don’t know of such a study but as Mr. Holcombe says, 
these concepts go into our thinking on a country-by-country basis. 
This is one of the things we have to think of in a judgment factor 
here. 

Mr. Bentiey. Would you share your thoughts with the committee 
in that respect ? 

Mr. Bett. May I interrupt? I would say this is the kind of ques- 
tion taken into account in each country, particularly in the National 
Security Council. 

You start out with the point that each country is going to have the 
objectives which it thinks are in its interests and you hope you have 
found a place where those interests come together. They will differ 
from time to time. 

Mr. Bentiey. I repeat my question: Where these divergencies are 
outstanding, is there something prepared to which the committee may 
have access ? 

Mr. Suurr. May we do this, Mr. Bentley? May we take a couple of 
instances—and if you would like to name the instances, please tell us 
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which ones you would like to have and we will make a little analysis 
for you and supply it for the record if you would like it. 

FBecunity deletion ]. 

Mr. Bentiey. Let me give that more thought and come up with some 
examples. 

I notice on page 175 here, in the [security deletion] analysis, that 
you mention the fact that the [security deletion] Navy does have a 
defensive submarine capability. I suppose the number of countries 
in this entire program having capability of the offensive nature is 
extremely limited, is it not ? 

Mr. Hotcomer. Any submarine has a capability but the require- 
ment is unusual. 

[Security deletion]. 

Mr. Bentiey. Are there land’ forces that have an offensive capabil- 
ity ? 

Mr. Hotcomse. An offensive capability ? 

Mr. Faresrern. How about Greece? Does it have an offensive 
capability ? 

Security deletion]. 

Mr. Bentiey. Excuse me for a moment. 

Going back to your chart. on [security deletion] country X, I think it 
was No. 8, you listed the unit requirements for that particular one, as 
a defense function. 

Mr. Hoxicomse. That is correct. 

Mr. Bentiey. My question then would be, are there any units or 
are there many units that are supplied throughout this entire program 
on a worldwide basis that are listed with a capability of offense as 
well as defense ¢ 

Mr. Hoxtcomse. This is the mission. This is not the capability. 
This base has an offensive capability, but any base that has a defense 
capability has some offensive capability because the most important 
part of defense is an ability for counterattack. 

What shows here is what we expect to do. 

Mr. Bentiey. When you talk about appraisal of forces, you speak 
strictly from a defensive standpoint in the book. Now, you have a 
defensive basis and mission listed up there. My question is, do you 
anywhere either in these books or in these unit requirements, have any 
appreciable number of offensive applications, roles or operations or 
are they entirely defensive ? 

Mr. Suurr. Excuse me, Mr. Bentley. May I take this one? 

I think a great many of these units could be used offensively. Our 
whole mutual security proposition is based on a defensive concept. It 
is not based on an offensive concept. 

Let me just say that an M-1 rifle used to defend your territory is a 
defensive weapon. 

An M-1 rifle on the enemy’s soil when you are charging is an 
offensive weapon. So that I would guess that—and I will to a top-of- 
the-hat sort of thing—I would guess that 85 percent of the stuff we 
have in this program could be offensive if it came to a point of its 
having to be used offensively. 

I think it is a matter of time and space here. The missiles obviously 
can be used as a defensive weapon, but it is hard to understand when 
somebody else pulls the gun and pulls the signal how an IRBM can 
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be used as-a strictly defensive weapon. At that point you are in the 
game and when you are in the game, why you start being offensive. 

Mr. Bentiey. if I may take a moment more of the committee’s time 
to tie up these two questions, Pakistan, for example, might theoreti- 
cally only have a defensive capability against the Soviet Union and 
might very well have an offensive capability against India. 

Mr. Bet. It might have, but it doesn’t. 

Mr. Suorr. In the overall, I would think that it wouldn’t, Mr. 
Bentley, because you are talking about something this big against 
something this big (indicating). 

Mr. BENTLEY. Nes such an appraisal been made? 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Bent ey. I think I can explain privately to some of the gentle- 
men what I have in mind rather than taking more of the committee’s 
time and I will stop here now. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morgan. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. You say that [security deletion] the factors that reduce 
the effectiveness of the country’s contribution to military effort are 
limited technical competence required to operate and maintain mod- 
ern military equipment. 

Is the improvement in their technical competence keeping up with 
the increase in complexity of the gadgets or is the gap increasing 
between their ehaptencet 

Mr. Hotcomsr. The converse of that is true, Dr. Judd. We are 
limiting the materiel desired by our military commanders to what 
we think can be taken care of with a reasonable degree of effectiveness. 
We have to compromise there. 

We are providing some things that won’t be taken care of quite as 
well as we would like to have them taken care of and as we hope they 
will be in a year or two—won’t be operated quite as effectively. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Jupp. I think they are improving at a rate that is all that 
could reasonably be expected. 

Mr. Hotcompe. It is remarkable. 

Mr. Suurr. If you will look in your book, Dr. Judd, you will see 
that training in [security deletion] country X in 1958 was 4 million; 
in 1959, 7 million; and we are asking for 9 million in 1960. 

This fits right into exactly what you are talking about. We just 
have to train more people and we just have to train them longer. 
With increasing complexity in weaponry it takes in some cases 18, 20, 
and 24 months to train some of the key people on some of this ad- 
vanced weaponry. So this is a manifestation of trying to meet exactly 
the question that you raise. 

Mr. Jupp. Well, I saw this in China in years gone by. They would 
get a new truck and run it without repair, fixing it up with baling 
wire as necessary, until it fell apart. Then they would get a new 
truck. Plenty of our boys just sat around and cussed these Chinese 
as hopelessly dumb with mechanical things. 

Then a Marine major came over to Peking who took the trouble 
with the Chinese attached to his own outfit to help them see what 
pres upkeep was, and why, he wound up after a year saying that the 

hinese were as good in taking care of their weapons as the American 
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Marines, if you took the trouble to train them—and that was the 
highest praise possible. I wondered if this has been your experience 
also. 

You are obviously giving more attention to this from the increase 
in money spent for it. Do you find that they are competent and catch 
on and take great pride in keeping new material right up to snuff 
once they understand why and how? 

Mr. Suurr. You have drawn the example of the Chinese. Let me 
continue with the examples of the Chinese. 

In the fracas that started August 23 of last year, the Chinese Air 
Force, which has been called various names by various people, man- 
aged to shoot down a very respectable number of aircraft, and they 
managed to shoot them down with 50-caliber ammunition. 

Now, this indicates skill. Battle discipline. It indicates good tac- 
tics. There were some airplanes shot down with Sidewinders, but not 
anything like the number that was intimated in the press. The pre- 
ponderance of the airplanes were shot down with 50-caliber am- 
munition. 

Now, last fall, when we were out in Taiwan we looked into their 
maintenance system and I must say that two of the bases that I looked 
at, in one of them where they had combat outfits, they did a better 
job of maintenance and keeping records on their maintenance than I 

ave seen in some U.S. Air Force bases. 

I was quite thrilled to think that I was a part of a program that 
could do this kind of thing. 

Now, all of these people who fly these airplanes are not boys who 
went to the University of Peking and they were not on the mainland 
or came to the United States. A lot of them are just boys with ordi- 
nary upbringing, that we taught English to and we taught to fly and 
we taught to maintain aircraft. 

So when we can do these things and get the people trained before 
the materiel gets abroad, we feel that it is money well spent and will 
get a commensurate amount of U.S. defenses for it. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you. 

Chairman Morgan. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Kerry. I would like to add that the effectiveness of the train- 
ing in [security deletion] in 1955 was excellent. They had just gone 
on maneuvers and the [security deletion] pilot was far superior to 
our boys and won the honors as pilot at that time. 

Mr. SuourF. I recall that, too. It was an international shoot. 

Mrs. Ketuy. They were training boys at West Point in 2 or 3 
years and in [security deletion] they were doing it in just a few 
months. 

Chairman Morgan. Any further questions? 

Tf not, thank you, Mr. Holcombe. 

The committee stands adjourned until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 2 :30 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 2:30 p.m., the Hon. Thomas E. Mor- 
gan, chairman, presiding. 
Chairman Morean. The committee will be in order. 
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We meet in executive session for the continuation of the hearings 
on mutual security for the fiscal year 1960. 

Our two witnesses this afternoon are James P. Grant, Deputy Di- 
rector for Program and Planning, ICA, and Leland Barrows, Di- 
rector, Office of Near East and South Asian Affairs, ICA. 

Mr. Grant and Mr. Barrows will work as a team this afternoon. 

Mr. Grant, you have a statement and you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 
PROGRAM AND PLANNING, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is James P. Grant. 

I am Deputy Director for Program and Planning in the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. My Office is responsible for over- 
seeing the planning and programing of the ICA program up to the 
time that Congress appropriates funds for its implementation. 

The Defense Department has described its programing process for 
military assistance and, with respect to one actual country, has given 
a detailed description of this procedure. 

I will now explain the method by which the proposed ICA coun- 
try programs for fiscal year 1960 have been arrived at before being 
submitted for your consideration. As mentioned by Mr. Bell, this 
process is described in the World-Wide Summary Presentation 
Book, on page 23. This will be followed by a description of the 
development of the proposed program for one country, including the 
significant factors which are takin into consideration. Obviously 
there are considerable variations in the significant factors affecting 
the different country programs. These factors are set forth in the 
country narratives in the presentation books submitted to this com- 
mittee. 

At the outset it should be noted that the mutual security program is 
possibly the most difficult and complex peacetime program that any 
government or private individual, or corporation, has ever tried to 
operate. It involves some 60 countries, mapeneting with the govern- 
ments of each on the development and implementation of joint plans. 
It requires future forecasts of what might happen in what is still a 
fluid cold-war situation, 

There has been a constant process of evaluation and development 
in the programing and implementation procedures in the mutual se- 
curity program. Major improvements have been made in the past 

ear, and we are in the process of developing further improvements 
in both the programing and implementation of our activities. 

Before outlining the ICA programing process and describing to you 
how levels of aid under the mutual security program are determined, 
I should like to stress two points: 

First, aid level determinations are, in the final analysis, determina- 
tions of judgment. The policies laid down by the National Securit 
Council with respect to a particular country or region are the result 
of human judgment. The estimate of the balance-of-payments gap or 
the political situation in a remote country 18 months hence are matters 
of judgment. The purpose of the programing process is, therefore, 
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to identify all the significant factors and to make the necessary judg- 
ments as informed as possible—it cannot guarantee that these judg- 
ments are infallible. ’ ; 

Second, many of the significant factors affecting aid level determina- 
tion for this major tool of our foreign policy may change between now 
and the time the program actually is implemented. This in turn may 
require changes either in program levels or program and Ppa 
composition, Thus, in the past 9 months we have seen aid levels 
changed as a result of the coup in Iraq, the Lebanon crisis, and the 
attack on Quemoy, to mention a few. In other words, even with a 
perfect mechanical programing process and the most informed judg- 
ment available to the United States, there is no certainty that events 
will not require a partial or complete readjustment of some of the 
proposed programs now before the Congress. 
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WASHINGTON GUIDELINES TO FIELD 


The programing process for defense support, special assistance, 
and sooltnioal cooperation for fiscal year 1960 started in Washington 
in the late winter and spring of 1958 with the egy cee of policy 
and procedural guidance for dispatch to the field. Guidelines were 
sent to the field in mid-May by the Director of ICA. This transmitted 
the new general instructions for the program process, of which your 
committee has a copy. The Director’s memorandum of transmittal 
provided special supplementary policy guidance on such points as the 
importance of regional emphasis, and reaffirming the importance of 
maximum feasible ee of the host country in program 
planning at the initial stages. 

These instructions were followed by policy and program guidance 
provided by the coordinator of the mutual security program. Guid- 
ance included assumptions with respect to the world situation in fiscal 
year 1960, budgetary implications of the fiscal year 1960 situation, 
guides for national policy in specific regions and countries, and pro- 

m guidance on such matters as assumptions with respect to the 
interrelationship of different forms of assistance, such as the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, defense support, and Public Law 480. It should 
be noted here that the guidelines issued at the outset of the program- 
ing cycle constitute the first important step in aid level determination 
for our missions around the world. These guidelines and criteria 
serve as a backdrop for the field as missions propose assistance levels 
and allocation for the upcoming budget year. 

These instructions were received by the missions in the field in late 
May or early June and called for the refinement of the fiscal year 1960 
programs to be submitted to Washington by the first week in August. 


PROGRAM SUBMISSIONS FROM THE FIELD 


Program formulation in the field is a never-ending process, but this 
submission to Washington represents a principal point of crystalliza- 
tion during the year. The program development process starts with 
the identification and precise statement of U.S. country objectives; it 
then defines and analyzes the problems which must be solved in order 
to attain those objectives. 
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The ICA programs are developed to accomplish specific U.S. objec- 
tives in a country. The objectives are in turn based upon an analysis 
of total U.S. interests in the country involved. Such objectives are 
normally stated, at least in general terms, in worldwide, regional, and 
country policy papers approved by the National Security Council and 
the Operations Coordinating Board. 

The annual policy guidelines issued from Washington supplement 
the NSC and OCB papers. Moreover, where the formal guidance 
furnished from Washington does not provide an adequate basis for 
the full development of economic assistance programs, the USOM, 
in cooperation with the other members of the country team, and sub- 
ject to the approval of the Ambassador, may refine country objec- 
tives to the extent necessary to provide an adequate basis for program 
development. 

Major problems that are obstacles to the attainment of U.S. objec- 
tives are identified in the course of a broad analysis of the total coun- 
try setting, including consideration of economic, political, military, 
and social conditions and trends. The conditions giving rise to the 
problems are identified and the ICA program is developed in terms 
of these conditions. ~ 

Each proposed program or project is tested for desirability and 
feasibility from the standpoint of the resources and other capabilities 
of both the United States and the host country. 

From the standpoint of the United States, the considerations weighed 
may include likelihood that ICA will be able to provide the aid 
needed on schedule; availability of personnel and institutions to carry 
out the activity; existence of necessary operational organization and 
procedures; and the availability of requisite equipment and materials. 

From the standpoint of the host government, a careful analysis 
is made of all the factors which may affect the capacity and willing- 
ness of the recipient government to undertake necessary compli- 
mentary measures and to effectively utilize a proposed program or 
signee 

nsiderations emphasized in the course of program analysis and 
development include the existing pipeline of funds; the maximum 
possible use of all other resources, including non-ICA economic assist- 
ance programs, such as the World Bank, UNTA, DLF, and Public 
Law 480; Soviet bloc activities; and military and political consid- 
erations. 

In general, the mutual security program has been formulated along 
these lines for a number of years, utilizing the rationale and criteria 
have just referred to. However, the process embodied in our present 
system improves upon past procedures in that it is a considerably more 
comprehensive and better integrated tool for mission programing than 
we have had in prior years. Most important is the fact that this pro- 
graming process enforces a logical planning progression in arriving at 
projects and programs that will lead toward U.S. objectives and re- 
spond to U.S. and host governments’ interests. 

Prior to submission from the field, the program is reviewed by the 
country team, including the Ambassador. I wish to point out here 
that the second major step in aid level determination takes place at the 
time of field program preparation and review by the country team, 
including, where there are military assistance programs, the MAAG. 
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These program proposals stem from a thorough analysis of all perti- 

nent programing factors as evaluated by the mission within the frame- 

work of Washington guidelines and the scope of the new program 
rocess. 

The exact procedure followed in the field in preparing the submis- 

sion varies from country to country. I might describe briefly the 

form followed in the mission which I left last summer. 

In May the top mission staff, including all the chiefs of the tech- 
nical divisions in the USOM, and the political and economic officers 
from the Embassy, isolated themselves for 5 full days for a review of 
the present and future political and economic conditions in the coun- 
try, U.S. objectives in that country, problems in the way of attainment 
of those objectives, the effectiveness of past programs and the need 
for future programs and specific projects over a several-year basis. 
This entire review was carried out within the context of Washington 
guidelines and the country team’s knowledge of host government plans, 
problems, and aspirations. Our conclusions were subsequently re- 
viewed with the Ambassador. The written submission was then pre- 
pared in detail in the USOM and subjected to a further review by the 
Ambassador and his immediate Embassy staff before submission to 
Washington. 
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WASHINGTON STAFF AND INTERAGENCY REVIEW 


Upon its receipt in Washington in early August, each country sub- 
mission was subjected to an intensive review in three successive steps: 
(a) Staff review; (6) interagency formal hearings; and (c) review 
and approval by the coordinator of the mutual security program. 

The initial review was conducted by ICA regional office staffs in 
close consultation with each interested organizational unit in ICA, the 
pertinent regional bureau of the State Department, and, where ap- 
propriate, with staff in Defense. 

In this review, all officers concerned were instructed to subject the 
proposed program to the same scope and degree of analysis which 
was required of the field mission in its preparation. The ICA regional 
office discussed each element of the submission with each reviewing 
office, covering U.S. objectives, the economic analysis, each problem 
and resulting project or nonproject activity in turn, and the overall 
aid level proposed. 

The adequacy of the submission itself is considered, including its 
form, relevance, clarity, accuracy, and validity. During this dis- 
cussion each reviewing office outlined its general views on overall 
deficiencies in the submission, or new ideas which might be introduced. 
A major purpose of this discussion was to provide the regional office 
with information and criticism which assisted it in preparing a 
thorough analysis and critique of the program submission. While 
there is continuing review of country programs throughout the year, 
this initial staff review is intended to be the most thorough and com- 
—— and provides the basis for preparation of draft approval 

ocuments. 

At the end of this review, formal record of concurrence or non- 
concurrence was submitted to the regional office by the other 
participating offices. 
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The staff recommendations, together with issues to be resolved, 
were then presented for consideration at interagency hearings. ‘These 
caaiaeiaed atid were accompanied by proposed comments to the 
field, including indication of those portions of the proposed program 
which could be recommended for approval and those requiring further 
justification. 

These hearings conducted over approximately a 3-week period in 
late September and October wali an opportunity for compre- 
hensive interagency review of the entire economic portion of the 
mutual security program. In addition to the Director of ICA and 
his senior staff, the Special Assistant to the Coordinator for Mutual 
Security Coordination, the Assistant or Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of the State regional bureau concerned, and the Department of Defense 
representative, participation included the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Departments of the Treasury, Agriculture, the U.S. Information 
Agency, the Development Loan Fund, the Export-Import Bank, and 
State’s Bureau of Economic Affairs. 

The purpose of these hearings was to obtain, first, an opportunity 
for the top staff of ICA, the Office of the Coordinator, and other 
agencies to systematically appraise past progress and future direction 
of the entire program; second, resolution of operational issues within 
ICA; third, the views of non-ICA offices represented concerning the 
assumptions, policies, objectives, and problems, as to the non-ICA 
activities and aid levels assumed or described in the program presenta- 
tion; fourth, an opportunity for Bureau of the Budget staff to gain 
extensive information underlying the forthcoming request to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget; and, fifth, information with 
which the Director of ICA could make his recommendations to the 
Coordinator, including his recommendations for funding. Defense 
Department representatives participated in these hearings on the 
economic assistance programs. ICA representatives then participated 
in the review of the proposed fiscal year 1960 military assistance 
program held with the Office of the Coordinator. 

These staff reviews and interagency hearings represent the third 
major step in aid level determination. Following completion of the 
interagency hearings, the Director of ICA submitted his recommenda- 
tions on program levels and content to the Coordinator. 


COORDINATOR’S REVIEW 


The Coordinator then held meetings to settle those issues remaining 
to be resolved. Attendance at these meetings generally included such 
rincipal officers as the Director of ICA, the ICA Deputy Director for 
rogram and Planning, and the appropriate ICA regional director, 
the Assistant Secretary of State for the region concerned, and the 
Coordinator’s Special fc: for Mutual Security Coordination. 
Decisions were reached in these meetings on any changes in the sub- 
stance of the proposed program and on the proposed aid level for the 
budget year. These meetings extended over 2 weeks in late October 
and early November for the budget now under consideration by 
Congress, and each country program was brought under review. This 
was the fourth major step in aid level determination. 
Immediately following the Coordinator’s review, the decisions 
reached by the Coordinator were transmitted to the field with request 
38361—59—pt. 2-8 
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for such revised material as necessary in light of the Washington 
decisions, for inclusion in the program presentation to the Congress. 
The Coordinator simultaneously submitted the recommended program 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Upon receipt of the review messages, the field mission initiated 
such revisions in its original submission as were required. Mean- 
while, the Coordinator had presented the proposed program to the 
Bureau of the Budget and subsequently to the President and had 
obtained a final decision as to the amounts to be included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for the various categories of aid. The field missions 
were then advised of such changes as had resulted from this last re- 
view. These changes were then reflected in revised field submissions. 
This constituted the fifth and final executive branch step in the process 
of aid level determination for the presentation to Congress of the mu- 
tual security program. Following this step, the submission for fiscal 
year 1960 was completed in final form for presentation to the Congress. 

The programing process I have just outlined to you is the procedure 
followed in the formulation of all proposed country programs for 
fiscal year 1960. The program books for individual countries, to- 
gether with the description of the proposed program in the congres- 
sional presentation books, are the product of this process. 

I have sought to demonstrate in the preceding résumé of our pro- 
graming process the orderly and rational method of programing which 
has evolved under the mutual security program, the thoroughgoing 
method we have adopted for determining both program content and 
aid levels, and the role played by the Coordinator for the mutual 
security program in this process. 

ICA has developed an effective instrument and system of program- 
ing. Although we are not satisfied with the method in all respects 
on the basis of our experience during the past year, contemplated im- 
provements for the fiscal year 1961 programing cycle are related more 
to timing, mechanics, and procedure than to substance. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat briefly a point stressed at the outset. 
No method of programing, however perfect, can be a substitute for 
sound judgment. This has been the reason for the emphasis in this 
exposition on who participates in the decision-making process and the 
form and extent of their participation. 

The responsibility for my office is to oversee the general programing 
and planning within ICA up to the point of the congressional appro- 
priation. 

It is a privilege to be back with you again. I was here last spring 
in my capacity as mission director in Ceylon. 

The Defense Department has this morning reviewed their general 
programing process and took one country in detail. I would like to 
review at the outset here our overall process, which incidentally is 
generally described on page 23 of the World Book, and then follow 
that with the development of one country program, the same country 
we discussed this morning, including all the significant factors that 
went into the aid levels determination for that country. 

Mr. Barrows, on my right, our regional director for Near East and 
South Asia, will give that program development in detail. 
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Incidentally, with respect to Mrs. Kelly’s question this ——— we 
will be having Mr. Killen, our mission director from Pakistan, for a 
whole separate session so we can go into Pakistan in considerable detail 
in addition to the regional review that we will make as a regular part 
of the presentation. 

This one country exposition will show the significant factors taken 
into account in determining the aid level there. Obviously the signifi- 
cant factors will vary from country to country and these significant 
factors are spelled out in the various regional presentation books in 
the country narratives. 

I might say at the outset, when we look at the programing, that 
there is probably no peacetime operation that is as complex and diffi- 
cult as the mutual security program. 

It is currently involved in some 60 countries. Negotiations have 
to be held with sovereign states. Joint plans have to be developed. 
We are still in a fluid, cold war situation. All in all, it is a very 
complex program. 

Our programing process is under constant evaluation and develop- 
— and our present programing procedures reflect our experience 
to date. 

Improvements were made for the programing process for the cur- 
rent budget year. We are currently evaluating to see whether there 
are any further improvements that could be made on the basis of our 
recent experience. 

Before describing this process, I would like to stress two points. 

First, that in very considerable part, aid level determinations for 
countries are matters involving human judgment. The starting point 
for our programs arises out of the National Security Council policies, 
among others. These, for example, are clearly based upon. human 
analysis and human judgment. An estimate of the political situation 
in a particular country 18 months hence as is necessary when the 
program is submitted from the field also requires judgment, as does 
the estimate of a balance of payments situation in a country. 

Therefore, a principal —— of this p ming process is to 
identify those significant factors which should go into the aid level 
determination. 

Secondly, many of our significant factors are subject to change- 
ye time. I think this is stating something that is obvious to all 
of you. 

remember when I went to Ceylon to start the program there, 
within 1 month of my arrival the Government changed completely 
{security werre. 

The program obviously had to be adjusted accordingly. We have 
seen in recent months situations in Iraq, Lebanon, Quemoy, and, as 
you will see this afternoon in [security deletion] with the stabilization 
program that took place, here also events have occurred after our 
submission of the program for consideration by Congress. 

Therefore, even if we have perfect procedures and perfect judgment, 
events may well require substantial readjustment of the country pro- 
grams that are submitted to you and received by you. 

Turning now to the method of program determination you might 
look at the chart of which you have copies before you. 
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The first step in the program process is the issuance of guidelines 
from Washington. Now, the guidelines to the field in some ways 
are constantly under development. Your National Security Council 
policies are under constant review, but the guidelines with specific 
reference to the ICA program are developed in the period from 
February through May. 

In May of last year, the procedural guidelines were dispatched to 
the field in this document called the ICA programing process. 

The committee has copies of this and it may be of interest to leaf 
through it. 

This describes the program process. It explains how the master 
pl are book which the field is required to submit should be prepared. 

t sets forth basic considerations in criteria, on such things as Soviet 
bloc activities, other economic assistance programs, grant versus loan 
assistance, political considerations, and similar matters. It then 
gives the detailed form which must be foliowed in making the 
submission. 

This is transmitted with memorandum from the Director of ICA. 
This describes in very general terms the process, certain points which 
the Director of ICA wishes to emphasize, such as, in this particular 
guideline that went out last May from Mr. Smith, the importance 
of early participation of the foreign country in our planning. 

A strong plea on his part that the program classification be kept 
to the absolute minimum so that we could convey the maximum amount 
of information to Congress and to the public. 

It asks for increased emphasis on taking into account regional 
impact of our programs. The possibility of establishing facilities 
in one country which will serve other countries. The importance of 
education and training. 

It stressed the importance of looking not only to our own resources, 
but to those of other foreign countries that we could get involved 
in the process of assistance. 

This was then followed in late May with the guidelines from the 
coordinator of the mutual security program, Mr. Dillon, and_this 
went out, giving the basic assumptions with respect to the world sit- 
uation for 1960 for the Soviet bloe, for Soviet Europe, Far East, 
Near East, what kind of difficulties we expected in these different 
areas; it covered the budgetary implications of the program which 
the people were asked to submit. 

There were guides for national policy in the different regions. 
What we were looking toward being achieved in these regions and 
certain program guidance on such matters as assumptions for the 
fiscal year 1959 aid levels upon which Congress had not yet com- 
pleted action, but upon which the field needed some guidance if they 
were going to draw up a program for a year ahead. 

It gave further guidance for the 1960 program; how surplus agri- 
cultural commodities ought to be used to the maximum extent pos- 
sible; the relation of Public Law 480, the extent to which it could 
substitute for other categories of aid; DLF and its resources. This 
ne ie. in effect, the first major step in the determination of aid 
evels. 
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The second major step is the preparation of the program in the 
field and its submission to Washington. This occurs in the months 
of June and July. 

I should preface this by saying that program formulation is a 
never-ending process. 

The people in the field are constantly looking forward to their 
problems in the future. However, this particular submission repre- 
sents the principal point at which this is crystallized, put down in 
writing, and submitted to Washington. 

Now, this program development by the field attempts to fully iden- 
tify the U.S. objectives in the country. The problems confronting us 
in the attainment of those objectives; conditions which give rise to 
these problems. 

Finally, the U.S. activities and particularly those of ICA, which 
may help to solve some of these conditions which give rise to these 
problems. 

Taking each up briefly in turn, the objectives—the U.S. objectives 
in that country. They are based on an analysis of our total interest 
in that country. Not just those of any particular agency. 

Now, our objectives in one country might be to insure maintenance 
of our base rights in that country. That would be one of several 
objectives in the country. 

In another country, another objective might be to secure their con- 
tribution to the common defense. We are or were examining a coun- 
try this morning in which this was a major objective. 

In another country such as India a major objective would be to 
help India to make effective use of its resources to contribute to the 
success of their economic development program. These objectives 
in part are derived from national policy that is stated in National 
Security Council Operation Coordination Board statements. These 
are defined in part by policy guidelines that go out to the field from 
time to time, including those issued from the coordinator that I 
described that went out last May and early June. 

Obviously there are holes in this and there is further refinement 
in the field of exactly what our objectives are. 

There may have been recent changes. There may have been a 
crisis similar to that in Iraq which took place just prior to the time 
you are required to submit your submission. 

The field then, the operations mission together with the Embassy 
refines these objectives and they get the concurrence of the Ambassa- 
dor and these are then set down in their submission. 

The problems are then identified. These problems, blocking the 
achievement of our objectives, maybe such things as inadequate pro- 
duction. In a particular country a very low standard of living may 
be creating major unrest which in turn leads to all sorts of hindrances 
to achievement of our objectives in that country. It may make our 
base rights much less reliable in that country if there is major unrest. 

Inadequate productivity may be a major problem. 

Another major Esohen Ns ae yapreie abs were sxeeaning this 
morning was poor fiscal policy whic vat eir situa- 
tion Gouna that which it bed be. idk: iad 

Conditions underlying our problems, if you have inadequate pro- 
duction, well, what are the conditions for inadequate production? 
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This may be low level of technical managerial skills. It may be 
lack of equipment. These are the conditions. 

We then identify in the field U.S. activities, including ICA aetivi- 
ties, which must be undertaken to attack these conditions. 

If you have poor fiscal policies, this may arise from improper ad- 
ministrative expertise or financial management. We might provide 
training then or financial advisers to the government. 

The programs and projects which are prepared in this process are 
then tested from both our standpoint lok that of the host countries. 
On our side, we look at our resources. Obviously we do not have 
enough resources to do all the things we would like to do in this world. 

We look at our capabilities. As I think you have seen, Mr. Chair- 
man, from examination of our sawmill projects, we have discovered 
that our capabilities in this field are somewhat uneven and we look 
twice or three times at any projects that come within an area where 
we have had difficulties before. 

Included in this is whether we can provide people. Certain types 
of personnel are in very short supply. 

From the host country side we look at their willingness to take 
the necessary steps to make a particular program or project succeess- 
ful. Are they willing to put up the money? Do they have the local 
personnel required to make the project successful ¢ 

We look at the pipeline situation. Our missions are required to 
take this into account. We review it again here. A number of our 
programs, for example, which were submitted for the current year 
under review were significantly cut in Washington because of our 
evaluation that their pipeline was higher than it should be. 

We look at other resources. Can some of these things be under- 
taken by the Development Loan Fund rather than out of grant 
assistance; out of the Public Law 480, or by third countries; as you 
will see later on in the submission of the discussion on the country this 
afternoon, we have made major assumptions with what we expect 
the European countries to do in the next ie year for that country. 

The program procedures which the field missions are required to 
follow are really designed to enforce a logical analysis and I think 
that it is in this that the fiscal year 1960 program in process differed 
the most from that in prior years. 

In the prior years we told the mission there were a series of factors 
that they must take into account. We did not require them to, in 
detail, relate all these factors to their recommendations in the formal 
submission. In thecurrent year, we did so. 

Each project, for example, identifies with it what are the conditions 
it is supposed to be stinkin: what are the basic problems it is sup- 
posed to be attacking ? 

The whole country team participates in this process. I might give 
you an illustration of the way it was handled in the country that I 
was in last May and June when this process was started there. 

We took all the senior staff of the USOM, the economic and political 
officers of the Embassy—we had no MAAG, but if we had a MAAG 
the MAAG would have participated, and we isolated ourselves for 5 
days and reviewed the total situation in the country. We got out 
of the capital city and concentrated on nothing but this. 
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Where was this particular country going politically and economi- 
cally over the next 3, 4, or 5 years? Where did we expect it to be! 
What were the major problems in this country ¢ 

What were the U.S. objectives in this country? Of the major prob- 
lems in the country, which were the ones that we could hope to affect 
through U.S. activities? 

We reviewed our experience under our past programs. Each proj- 
ect was taken up and reviewed. Recommended future projects were 
considered in detail and identified with the purposes they would serve 
for the United States. 

Following this conference we sat down at length with the Ambassa- 
dor and reviewed our conclusions. 

Following his concurrence, the written submission was prepared. 
This was again reviewed-by the Ambassador and by his principal staff 
and then submitted to Washington. 

The product of this is what we call the master program book which 
we have for each country and it goes into great detail, as you can see. 
There is an annual introduction section, there are sections governing 
the objectives, the economic forecast, the problems, the projects 
section. 

Perhaps you would care to pass this around, Mr. Chairman. 

This then completes the second major step. 

The third major step is the Washington review. This is done in. 
three steps. There is the staff review and then there is the inter- 
agency review, and finally the review with the coordinator. When 
these come in, they go to the regional desk of the ICA and copies fan 
out in Washington into the interested agencies and the regional offices 
in consultation with the technical divisions of ICA, the regional bu- 
reaus of State, Defense, Development Loan Fund, and other interested 
agencies review these programs in the same detail in which they were 
prenared in the first instance. 

The issues are identified and recommendations are made on every 
aspect of the country submission. These are then presented to an inter- 
agency review. This interagency review lasted some 3 weeks in late 
Sentember and October. 

This interagency review was a review of the entire economic por- 
tion of the mutual security program. Participants included the 
Director of ICA and his principal staff, it included the predecessor 
of Mr. Bell, Special Assistant to the Coordinator; the regional bu- 
reaus of the State Department were represented usually by the 
Denruty Assistant Secretary or the Assistant Secretary. 

Defense was represented, Agriculture, Development Loan Fund, 
Export-Import Bank, Treasury, Bureau of the Budget, and the U.S. 
Information Agency. 

Now, the purposes of this detailed review were several. First, 
was to permit the top staff of the agencies concerned to familiarize 
themselves with the recommendations coming up. 

Secondly, it permitted ICA to resolve a whole series of operational 
issues that pertain solely to ICA. Our views on individual projects, 
ability to recruit, and the like. It permitted expression of views 
of the non-ICA officers concerned. Agriculture, for example, had 
opportunity to give their views on the surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties under Public Law 480 contemplated under the assumptions stated 
in the country program book. 
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Defense had a chance to comment on the recommendations with 

respect to military budget support. 

qually important it permitted the Bureau of the Budget to spend 
3 weeks getting very deeply involved in the program and this largely 
replaces a detailed Bureau of the Budget review as a subsequent 
step. 

Finally, it provided the Director of ICA and his key staff with the 
information they needed to make their recommendations to the co- 
ordinator as to what the recommended fiscal year 1960 program 
should be. 

That is the end of the third major step. 

The fourth major step is submission of the total program to the 
coordinator, Mr. Dillon. 

This review covered a period of nearly 3 weeks and the coordinator 
held a series of meetings in which he reviewed every individual coun- 
try program, what that was composed of in broad outline and it was 
at this point the outstanding issues were resolved. Questions ICA 
had in its own mind, needed policy guidance on, or as was frequently 
the case, some difference in he ak between other agencies and ICA. 
The participants in this process included the Director of ICA, the 
Deputy Director of Program and Planning for ICA, our regional 
directors, the Assistant Secretary of State for the region under re- 
view, and in certain cases participants from the Office for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs from the Department of Defense. 

Following this, the two next steps were submission of a recom- 
mended program, the final recommended program from the coordi- 
nator to the Bureau of the Budget, and the next 2 weeks saw what we 
call the final mark—decision within the executive branch as to the 
level of the program to be submitted to Congress. 

Simultaneously, messages were sent to the field, commenting in de- 
tail upon their submissions. We commented on their analysis of ob- 
jectives, problems, conditions, their individual projects, and asked 
them to make revisions accordingly in their program submission so 
that the books would conform with the general policy decisions that 
were made in Washington. 

These outgoing communications also advised the field as to the aid 
levels for the particular countries concerned. 

The missions then submitted their revised programs, arriving here 
in early January. 

From my own observation—I should say that I did not participate 
in preparation of this procedure, having arrived in Washington sub- 
sequent to the decision on it. I would say that the programing process 
that is now being followed is a reasonably orderly and rational method 
of determining aid levels and program content. However, this isn’t 
to say that we don’t expect, as experience indicates, to make further 
improvements in this process. 

n conclusion and before turning over to Mr. Barrows, I would like 
to stress once again that no mechanical process is a substitute for 
judgment. This is one of the principal reasons why in this brief pres- 
entation I have tried to identify who participated in the review proc- 
ess and to what extent, because I think their judgments represent a 
very important part of the total process. 

Mr. Barrows will now take up the same country in detail that we 
had this morning. 
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Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Chairman, are we permitted to ask questions 
of Mr. Grant before Mr. Barrows proceeds? 

Chairman Morean. First, let’s let Mr. Grant finish. 

Mr. Grant. May I say something on this, sir? 

Mr. Barrows takes up a country within this context in greater de- 
tail. It might be more useful to ask broad questions after he is 
through. 

Chairman Morean. If you want to ask any questions on the method 
of programing I think you should ask them now. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant, I was just curious as to why, with one possible excep- 
tion, the preparation of congressional presentation material takes 
longer than any other step in the entire program. 

You don’t mean to say you can’t start to prepare these books before 
the beginning of January? 

Mr. Grant. No, sir. These books are based upon the data that 
comes in in the master program books from the field. It contains most 
of the vital information that is then boiled down, if I may call it that, 
with this combination of books—for presentation to Congress. These 
individual statements are carefully reviewed by the various agencies 
in Washington concerned, and it is a major writing and development 
process. 

Mr. Bentiey. Well, I can understand that, Mr. Grant, but from 
my experience of a brief 6 years on this committee, I know one of 
the things that has always concerned us is the relative lateness with 
which the departments present this program in relation to other 
programs. 

Since it takes 2 months to get the congressional material ready, 
I wonder if those 2 months are essential. As you see, we haven’t got 
the program now until the beginning of March, and I just wonder, 
as I say, if it takes the full 2 months to get everything ready, or 
whether there is any way of shortening it. 

Speaking as an individual, I would like to see the program up here 
earlier in the year, if that is at all possible. I don’t know if my 
opinion is shared around the table, but that is the way I feel about it. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Bentley, if you will remember, last year 
we did make some effort to get the program a little earlier, and we 
did receive it earlier last year than in previous years. This year we 
made an effort to get started with it as early as possible. 

The President’s message on foreign aid was perhaps delayed some- 
what because of waiting for the interim report of the Draper Com- 
mittee. 


STATEMENT OF P. P. CLAXTON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS (FOR MUTUAL 
SECURITY AFFAIRS) 


Mr. Ciaxton. You may remember that last year we had to work 
pretty hard to get these presentation books and the legislation ready 
by February 25, and it still turned out that this bill was the last 
bill passed by the Congress on the night that the Congress adjourned. 
That is the final appropriations bill. We had started 3 months ear- 
lier than the previous year, and we still wound up as practically the 
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last action of Congress. This provides a bit of discouragement in 
terms of trying extra hard to get it up here earlier. 

We could literally have gotten it up here perhaps a bit earlier this 
year than we did. But in consultation with the chairman, we worked 
out a time fitting into the committee’s program, and so on, that about 
the middle of March was about the time you could get at it. There- 
fore, we allowed ourselves a little bit more time than we would 
actually have needed if the committee had wanted it and could have 
started on it a little earlier. 

Mr. Bentiry. Well, Mr. Claxton, I wasn’t intending to be critical 
of anyone, either here or downtown, but I was frankly very surprised 
to realize it took 2 months to get this material together after everything 
else had been completed in the administrative branch. 

Mr. Cuaxron. I am glad you raised that point, because I think it is 
important to realize that these books cannot be prepared in advance 
of the program decisions. These books, as has been previously said, 
are based on the program decisions, which as Mr. Grant has shown is 
a proven thing, literally up to the first week in January. 

As has just been en A out, and as shown, on the No. VII there, we 
had to send final decisions from Washington out to the field, saying, 
“The decision is that your area may have so much. Now take the 
program which you have previously submitted to us”—in this docu- 
ment that is going around the table—‘and tell us what adjustments 
you can make in it.” 

We had to have those adjustments back—and they came back the 
first week in January—before we could prepare for you the explana- 
tion of the country program. 

Now, some of the statistical material obviously could be prepared 
a little bit in advance, and it was, but the writeup of the country 
program, itself, the white and blue pages you will see in the books 
here, could not be done until we knew what the program was finally. 
The documents you see before you took every day, most evenings, 
Saturdays and Sundays, for 2 months, to get together. 

Mrs. Kextty. You work like Congressmen. 

Mr. Brix. One thing further I might say is that we could shorten 
this — in proportion to the extent if you will permit us to give 
you less information. I don’t mean this facetiously, but this pre- 
sentation in this elaborate form is really the outgrowth of 10 years 
of this program, and the various pieces and bits that various members 
of the committee or of the Congress want information about. We 
physically can’t do it any faster, I will assure you. We worked as 
hard as we can work. 

Mr. Bentiey. I thought it was helpful to get that clarification on 
the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I wonder if it would lighten your problem any if 
you did less editorializing in these presentations and more straight 
presentation of facts, 

Mr: Bety. We try our best, Mrs. Church, I am the fellow who has 
to say what goes in these books, finally, and you try to get every assist- 
ant secretary in the State Department and every regional director in 
ICA and every regional man in the Defense pg and the 
people in the Export-Import, et cetera, to a t is very difficult. 

rs. CuurcH. It is nevertheless quite similar to what you have said 
the year before and the year before and the year before that. 
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Mr. Bei. Just one point of interest: 

In the worldwide summary book we made a deliberate effort, and 
we regard it as a great moral victory to say succinctly what the pro- 

is intended to do under defense support, country by country. 
We have it in about six lines, and for special assistance as well. This 
was really a murderous job getting all to agree. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I note that we are still “astride the communications 
lines,” and so forth. 

Mr. Apatr. One thing that has bothered me for some time about 
this is the relationship between the mutual security program and the 
program under Public Law 480. 

At what points in this procedure which you have just outlined to 
us here do you have contact with the people who were in charge of 
the Public Law 480 program, where along here, and in what way | 

Mr. Grant. It is really at every stage. When the guidelines are 
dispatched to the field, they give guidance as between defense support 
pas P. L. 480, in a country such as Taiwan, for example. Part of 
the job that would otherwise have to be done by defense support is 
done by Public Law 480, and agreement is reached on the interrela- 
tionship of these forces, of the functions before the guidelines go out. 

Then, in the field, the country team makes a forecast as to how much 
surplus agricultural commodities under Public Law 480, as well as 
under section 402 of this act, can be used in the budget year under 
discussion. If you have an agricultural attaché, he will participate 
in this process. 

Then when it gets back here and is reviewed—let’s say for Taiwan, 
“aye Be an assumption that a specified amount of Public Law 480 can 

u _—_—— 
Chairman Morgan. Mr. Adair, we have a 3-page document pre- 
pares by Mr. Bell, here, on this very subject, entitled “A General 
tatement on Public Law 480 and Its Relationship to the Mutual 
Security Program.” We can include that in the record. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


A GENERAL STATEMENT ON Pusrtic LAw 480 ANp Its RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
MutTvuAL Security ProcRamM 


A. Disposal of surplus agricultural commodities under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (Public Law 480). 

Public Law 480 provides for the disposal of surplus agricultural commodities 
in three general ways: 

Title I provides for the sale of surplus agricultural commodities for foreign 
currencies to friendly nations. These sales are required not to displace usual 
marketings of the United States or disrupt world prices or normal patterns of 
commercial trade with friendly nations. The local currencies received from the 
sales are deposited to the credit of the U.S. Government in banks in the foreign 
countries purchasing the commodities. Section 104 of Public Law 480 prescribes 
the purposes for which the local currencies may be used. 

Upon agreeing with a foreign government on a sale, the U.S. Government signs 
a sales agreement to furnish a given amount of surplus commodities which are 
valued at world market prices. The foreign government pays for the commodi- 
ties with its own currency. The sales agreement stipulates the purposes for 
which the local currencies will be used, pursuant to section 104 of Public Law 
480. Examples of these uses are common defense, grants, and loans for economic 
development, procurement of goods and services for export to other friendly 
countries, business development and trade expansion, and payment of U.S. obliga- 
tions abroad. The currencies remain in U.S. accounts until they are disbursed 
for one purpose or another. 
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Through June 30, 1958, title I sales were authorized up to a maximum value 
of $4 billion. From July 1, 1958, to December 31, 1959, an additional $2.25 
billion of sales has been authorized. These amounts represent the cost to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) of the commodities and ocean freight 
financed by the United States and not the sale price. The $4 billion in sales 
authorized through June 30, 1958, were sold at world market prices for approxi- 
mately the equivalent of $2.8 billion in local currencies. 

Title II: Under title II of Public Law 480 the United States may furnish 
on a grant basis surplus agricultural commodities to relieve famine or other 
urgent and extraordinary needs and to combat malnutrition. Such grants are 
made so as not to displace or interfere with sales which might otherwise be 
made. When distribution of commodities in the country aided generates local 
currency proceeds, the foreign government is usually required to deposit in a 
local account the currencies received. Although the currencies are owned by 
the foreign country, they are subject to uses approved by the United States. 

Surplus commodities valued by the CCC at $800 million are authorized for 
relief assistance under title II through December 31, 1959. Through fiscal year 
1958 actual transfer authorizations had been issued for over $400 million in 
commodities of CCC costs. 

Title III of Public Law 480 authorizes the U.S. Government to furnish on a 
grant basis surplus agricultural commodities to nonprofit voluntary agencies 
and intergovernmental organizations for free distribution to needy persons 
abroad. This title also authorizes the barter of surplus commodities for strategic 
and other materials through private channels. 

Title III further authorizes the use of surplus agricultural commodities in 
the United States for purposes not connected with foreign assistance. 

B. Sale of surplus agricultural commodities under the mutual security 
program. 

Under section 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, the United 
States also sells surplus agricultural commodities abroad. This section of the 
act stipulates that at least $175 million of mutual security funds shall be 
used annually to finance the export and sale for foreign currencies of surplus 
agricultural commodities. Sales under section 402 need not be additional to, and 
can and do displace, normal marketings. The foreign currencies derived from 
these sales are loaned or granted to foreign countries to carry out mutual 
security programs which require local currencies for their implementation. Since 
the need of underdeveloped countries for agricultural commodities under 
section 402 is declining, the executive branch has met the $175 million require- 
ment by triangular arrangements—sales of surpluses under section 402 to 
Western European countries and use of the sales proceeds to buy aid goods for 
underdeveloped countries. 

©. Relationship between Public Law 480 and the mutual security program. 

When mutual security programs are being developed consideration is always 
given to the amount of Public Law 480 sales which can be used in lieu of 
mutual security appropriations. Although the disposal of surplus agricultural 
commodities through sales under Public Law 480 is many times that under 
section 402, surplus farm products sold under Public Law 480 cannot be 
readily substituted for MSP financing. This is true primarily because many of 
the largest recipients of surplus agricultural products under the Public Law 
480 program are countries which receive little or no programed commodity 
assistance under MSP; for example, Brazil, India, and Japan. It is also true 
because recipients of large amounts of mutual security assistance, such as 
Vietnam, cannot absorb any substantial amount of farm products, or are 
even themselves exporters of agricultural crops. Moreover, most of the coun- 
tries where we have both large mutual security and Public Law 480 programs, 
as Pakistan, Turkey, and Spain, are absorbing the maximum amount of these 
commodities consistent with U.S. policy objectives. 

In the cases where foreign currencies derived from the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities under Public Law 480 can be used to carry out the 
local costs of mutual security programs, the total dollar appropriation requests 
are reduced accordingly. However, because these local currencies cannot 
be used to import goods and services, they do not provide required additional 
physical resources, which can be brought into the aided country only by using 
dollars or other convertible currencies. Substitution of Public Law 480 for 
mutual security funds is, therefore, possible but it is limited. An example of 
how Public Law 480 programs help decrease dollar requirements is found in 
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Israel. The administration has not requested special assistance funds in fiscal 
year 1960 for Israel because it is believed that Israel’s needs can be satisfac- 
torily met by sales of surplus commodities under Public Law 480. The avail- 
ability of Public Law 480 often permits a country to purchase agricultural 
commodities with its own currency thereby relieving its hard currency reserves 
to purchase industrial goods not otherwise possible. Thus, the two programs 
(MSP and Public Law 480) are used to complement each other to the maximum 
extent possible and both contribute to the achievement of U.S. foreign policy 
objectives. 

A more detailed description of the various local currencies and the role of 
surplus commodities in the mutual security program can be found in the 
classified mutual security program presentation for fiscal year 1960 in “The 
World-Wide Summary” volume, on pages 151-158 and pages 167-179, and in 
the unclassified presentation pages 75-78 and pages 145-147. 

Mr. Apatr. Suppose these Public Law 480 funds become a part 
of the defense support program in Turkey, as you were mentioning, 
does that then become a part of the ICA budget, here ? 

Mr. Grant. It represents one of the assumptions we take into ac- 
count in determining the defense support level. When you listen 
to the subsequent country presentation, I believe that Mr. Barrows 
will specifically mention the role that Public Law 480 is intended to 
play in that country and the effect it has on our aid level. 

Mr. Apvarr. Then if we speak in round numbers and say that the 
program for this year, as presented, is $3.9 billion—if we were speak- 
ing of our whole program of assistance throughout the world—to 
that figure would have to be added the Public Law 480 figures to 
give a complete figure ? 

Mr. Betu. Not all of them but a great part of them. That is true. 

Mr. Apatr. How much, Mr. Belt 

Mr. Bett. I would say, out of $1.5 billion, probably $900 million 
would be needed to import the same commodities. 

Mr. Apatr. That is $900 million in Public Law 480, per year? 

Mr. Betu. It is 18 months, I think. I think that $1.5 billion is 
an 18-month appropriation, Public Law 480. 

Mr. Apatrr. Could you give us a notion as to what the total expendi- 
ture would be, the 3.9, here, and the Public Law 480, for the coming 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Bex. Yes, I think we could. In fact, we have this in our 
books, country by country. 

Mr. Aparr. I am interested in a total. Could you approximate 
one, just speaking in-round figures, perhaps 

Mr. Betti. The total I would approximate would be around $900 
million. I will submit accurate data. 

Mr. Aparr. So that our total programs—mutual security and Pub- 
lic Law 480—would be in the neighborhood of not 3.9 but of 4.8? 

Mr. Bet. That is right, sir. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Would the gentleman yield before he turns back 
his time? 

Mr. Apatr. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. What is the relationship between the refusal of 
your branch to take on a project, and the freedom under Public Law 
480, to appropriate other funds for the denied project ? 

oo Bett. You are talking about the use of local currency, I as- 
sume 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Yes. When you have carefully developed a pro- 
gram such as you have presented to us, what is the chance that even 
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your proportion of activity might be upset by the allocation of local 
currencies for projects by those responsible for the administration of 
Public Law 480? 

Mr. Bet. I think I can answer this. 

The Public Law 480 local currency proceeds, if under the terms 
of the agreement they are to be used for section 104(g) purposes— 
loans for economic development—are administered by ICA, the de- 
cision as to whether or not there will be such a use in the agreement 
itself has been determined by an interdepartmental committee on 
which ICA and State participate, and Mr. Dillon is equally responsi- 
ble in the State Department for the State and ICA participation in 
this program as he is for the 480 program. 

Mrs. Cuvrce. Could you tell us whether there has been much con- 
flict of interest that has arisen in this procedure ? 

Mr. Bex. I would say they were complementary and were so used. 
I remember when I was in Pakistan, where this is a very real prob- 
lem, because virtually half your aid in Pakistan really goes in the 
form of Public Law 480, your determinant as far as the import is 
concerned is whether there is a requirement for the import of agri- 
cultural commodities. — 

Now if that is the nature of their import requirement, it is obvious 
that you can meet part of the foreign exchange problem this way, and 
in fact if you did, $100 million worth of agricultural imports came 
under Public Law 480. 

Then the question arose, how do you coordinate the use of the 
proceeds with the use of counterpart, or defense support ? 

In the field you usually find this is handled by the ICA mission di- 
rector under the Ambassador’s direction. I handled it in Pakistan, 
regardless of what it was, although my nominal job was ICA. In 
Washington it is coordinated through this committee, and by the fact 
that the administration of grants or loans for economic development 
from 480 are given to ICA to handle. 

Mr. Apatr. Mr. Chairman, on that point, suppose there is a differ- 
ence of opinion, Mr. Bell, between the people administering Public 
Law 480 and the mutual security program, a difference of opinion in 
the field, or a difference of opinion here, who makes the eventual deter- 
minehont Who resolves that difference—in the field, first, and here, 

nally ? 

Mr. Beui. Well, in the field you operate under the terms of a cir- 
cular in which the—if there were a strong difference of view in the 
field, both points of view would be reported. The Ambassador has a 
suspensory veto power. He can hold up any action with which he 
doesn’t agree, but the chief of mission has a right to request review 
in Washington. 

In Washington Mr. Dillon handles it if it is in the MSA. If it is 
480, it. has to be settled by the Interdepartmental Committee. There 
is a super Interdepartmental Committee in the White House headed by 
Mr. Francis which would make final policy on a 480 argument. 

Mr. Apatr. Do you feel the Public Law 480 funds are spent—I won’t 
say more carelessly—with less supervision or less scrutiny than mutual 
security funds? 

Mr. Betz. No; I donot. 
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Mr. Apatr. Do you feel they are spent with equal care and equal 
inspection procedures all the way down the line? 

Mr. Betu. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Aparr. Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Would there be any advantage in putting both under 
the same jurisdiction, if that became possible ? 

Mr. Ber. It would certainly be administratively a lot easier for 
us. Whether it would be appealing to the Congress, I am not at all 
sure. 

Mr. Jupp. Has a proposal been made that that be done? 

Mrs. Ketty. I have been after that for a long while. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketuy. I wanted to follow up the same question except to say 
this: Do you find a conflict between section 402 of the Mutual Security 
Act and Public Law 480? That is what bothers me. 

Mr. Betw. I think there is certainly a philosophic conflict. 

Mrs. Ketuy. In other words, section 402 has decreased in its sig- 
nificance and your use of it as a result of Public Law 480? 

Mr. Betu. That is true. The difference between them, of course, is 
that Public Law 480 does require that we take into account the normal 
marketing provisions, not to disturb world markets where section 402 
does not so require. This also has an inhibiting effect on use of 402. 
Our policy would be not to wish to disturb normal patterns of trade 
if it could be avoided. 

The opportunity to use section 402 has been diminishing. 

Mrs. Ketuy. That is because the countries we deal with mostly are 
agricultural countries; is that correct ? 

Mr. Betu. That is correct. It is also because we don’t have aid 
very much any more to some countries that are big importers of agri- 
culture. When we had ERP there was a big opportunity to use agri- 
cultural surplus to finance imports of raw materials into Europe. 

Mrs. Ketty. Mr. Chairman, do you want me to continue, or are 
we going to go into this further at a later date, because I have a couple 
of questions in relation to this, and I don’t know whether we should 
go into it at this point or not. 

Mr. Apatr. I suspect we all have quite a number of questions. 

Chairman Morean. Would you repeat that again ? 

Mrs. Ketiy. We all have several questions on this. 

Chairman Morean. I think it would be better to proceed with Mr. 
Barrows this afternoon and go into the general question of the dis- 
posal of surplus agricultural commodities. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I am afraid I will forget them by that time. 

Mr. Grant. Some of these may be answered in the course of Mr. 
Barrows’ testimony. 

Chairman Morean. Before we proceed with Mr. Barrows, Mr. 
Claxton wanted to make a statement on the preparation of the books. 

Mr. Craxton. I have a comment on Mr. Bentley’s statement and 
Mrs. Church’s point. 

One reason it takes so much time to produce these books is that we 
have to produce them for four committees to cover different points 
of interest which have been raised by those committees. Certain 
things in these books are of importance to the Appropriations Com- 
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mittee which would not be important to this committee or the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and vice versa. | 

Mrs. Church, in response to your observation that there is much the 
same material, weare only too deeply aware of that, and we try to im- 
prove the material each year, you will perhaps note, to avoid that. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. After all, the same subject carried on over a variety 
of years generates the same sort of comment. 

Mr. Cuaxton. Yes; that is true. We have made one distinct change 
this year. You will notice in each country program the first section 
refers to the current situation. We have tried to take this out of the 
style of past years which is to view each country almost as a static 
problem, and try to put down what has happened since the last time 
these books were before the committee instead of giving you this 
somewhat static presentation. This is, we feel, some improvement and 
benefit to the committee. 

We have tried to make some other changes in the books which I 
think you will notice as you glance at each country, based on requests 
or suggestions of the committee last year. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Thank you. 

Mrs. Ketry. I would like to ask one question: Mr, Chairman, at 
this point have they gone before the Appropriations Committee 
already ? 

Chairman Morean. No. 


I see you have a statement, Mr. Barrows. Proceed in the order 
you wish. 


STATEMENT OF LELAND BARROWS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF NEAR 
EAST AND SOUTH ASIA OPERATIONS, ICA 


Mr. Barrows. This is my first appearance here, Mr. Chairman. I 
did appear here as director of the mission to Vietnam. By coinci- 
dence, Mr. Grant and I were here the same afternoon before you about 
a year ago. 

I have been asked to use [security deletion] as an illustration of 
this process that Mr. Grant has described in general terms. [Security 
deletion] was chosen because it illustrates the general process and 
also because there is a variety of factors which we haye had to take 
into account this year which complicate the problem of judgment. 

Everything I have to say is presented in a condensed form in this 
green book. It is also summarized in the defense support summary 
on page 74 in the world book. 

I am prepared, however, to go into considerable detail in order to 
show you what kind of problem we have to deal with in working up 
a country program. 

This presentation will illustrate three main points. The first is the 
fact that our time schedule frequently doesn’t coincide with the time 
schedule of events in the country. 

The second is that we have a variety of objectives, political and 
coppanni, which are interrelated and sometimes in conflict with each 
other. 

And the third is that we have to make assumptions as we go and 
in the case of [security deletion] this year particularly about other 
sources of aid besides that coming from the ica 
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Now, I will relate what I say to this outline of steps: Guides to the 
field staff, step No. 1 took place in the case of [security deletion] at 
the same time as it did for other.countries., So that. May through 
July 1958, the staff of the U.S. operations mission—that is, the ICA 
representative in. [security, deletion] the country—were working on 
the analysis of the situation there, upon. preparation of proposals for 
the annual pro : 

[ Security deletion. ] 

Chairman Morgan, The Chair wants to announce we will proceed 
now in regular order and any member who wishes to direct questions 
to the witnesses may do so now. 

As I understand, the program for each country is drawn. up first 
by the country team in each country; is that right? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir; within the context of the broad guidelines 
that go out from Washington as to general policy, but the recom- 
mended amounts and program composition originate from the field. 

Chairman Morean, In how many of the approximately 60 coun- 
tries getting economic assistance did the program submitted by the 
country team call for a decrease in the program for 1960? 

Mr. Grant. I don’t have the figures immediately available. 

Chairman Morean. Were there any at all which called for a 
decrease ? 

Mr. Bet. [Security deletion.] I am sorry, I will have to look 
this up. 

Mr. Grant. Certainly the result of the process was to result. in a 
decrease in a fair number of countries. 

Chairman Morean, In how many cases, if any, did the country 
teams suggest that economic assistance-had been provided in the past 
at a rate in excess of the capacity of the country to absorb it? Has 
there been any recommendation of the country teams that aid will be 
supplied too fast? 

Mr. Grant. There were a number—lI do not remember if there were 
any that recommended a reduction on this account—there were a num- 
ber of submissions which commented on the problems raised by the 
fact that political necessities required a level of activity in the coun- 
try which was somewhat higher than you could get the most effective 
utilization of the money for solely from an economic point of view. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Grant, do you believe there is any country 
where more money was programed in fiscal 1959 than the country could 
effectively use ? 

Mr. Grant. I do not believe so, Mr. Morgan, within the context of 
our needed results in that panniry. 

Do you wish to comment, Mr. Bell ? 

Mr. Bex. I just wanted to revert to the earlier question and say I 
can think of at least three countries offhand, and I am sure there are 
more, where less aid was recommended for 1960 in the presentation 
than has been given in the previous year. [Security deletion.] I 
think it is also true to say that in a number of these submissions, in 
discussing absorptive capacity, it was made plain, had a larger 
absorptive capacity been indicated, more might fare been given. 


_ Chairman Morean. How much consideration is given by a country 
team, say, in Israel to the request made by the Government officials 
in the individual country ? 
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Mr. Grant. This is an integral part of our process of determining 
the program. There are varying degrees of consultation constantly 
in process, and we generally have a pretty fair indication of what they 
desire in the form of U.S. aid. 

Chairman Morean. Out of the 60 countries, Mr. Grant, receivin 
assistance under this program, you don’t feel there was any one 0 
the 60.countries in the program of 1959 which got more material and 
assistance under this program than they could effectively use? 

Mr. Grant. No, sir; the assistance can be effectively used in the 
context of what is required for the attainment of U.S. objectives. 

Mr. Bex. It is fair to say, gentlemen, and one would be less than 
frank if he didn’t say, that. in a good many of the project cases around 
the world estimates may have been—on the rate of progress to use 
money effectively, may have been exaggerated, but these are errors 
of judgment. 

You make an estimate of how fast you think a particular project 
is going forward, and it may prove in a year that you were wrong, 
as we have been proven wrong in a good many instances. If one 
thinks of this in terms of known nonproject assistance, I think the 
answer would be a flat “No, there was no overprograming.” If you 
think of project aid, I think sometimes we had errors in judgment. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Mr. Grant and Mr. Bell. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Boiron. Mr. Grant, with this testing and retesting and retest- 
ing all the way down the hill, do you feel that by the time it reaches you, 
what we have here is something we can trust and can go to bat for 
on the floor, which is a most difficult thing? We must have ourselves 
protected at every point. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, I do, Mrs. Bolton. Obviously, as I emphasized 
in my presentation, there are matters of judgment all the way alon 
the line from the very beginning and if you look at the individua 
books there, it is impossible for the coordinator, or Mr. Smith, or 
myself, to read every page of it and to go down on every count so you 
have to put a certain amount of faith in the individuals who make 
up the sum total of the process. 

Personally, I have confidence in the program that is recommended 
to you. 

rs. Bouron. Now, if we had a problem put to us on the floor 
questioning the amount of good judgment used and if we were asked 
if we did not feel there were times and places where we had tried to 
push the people ahead too fast, what reply should we make? Under 
such conditions they would not be ready to utilize what. we gave them. 
Is there much of this or do we take these matters into good account. 

Mr. Grant. There is always danger of this, but I would say this 
is a major factor that is taken into consideration in our review and 
in our judgment this is not the case. 

On the other hand, situations may change and subsequently it may 
appear that our judgment on this was in error, but we do take into 
account, on every project, this factor. 

Mr. Bexx. More often the shoe is on the other foot. It is the coun- 
try that wants to go faster than it can go. 

Mrs. Bouton. I know, and that certainly has been so in Afriea 
and they are coming into this freedom stuff utterly unprepared and 
they are going to have trouble before too long. 
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Are we discussing Pakistan today at all? 

Chairman Moraan. No. 

Mrs. Botton. Not today ? 

Chairman Morcan. Not today. 

Mrs. Botron. What about Afghanistan? May I ask questions 
about Afghanistan ? 

Mr. Grant. The regional director, Mr. Barrows, will be up next 
Tuesday for a review of all the Near East and South Asia programs. 

Mrs. Bouton. All right then, I will spare you that. 

How much or how Tittle are you influenced by what the Soviet 
bloc is doing in the economic war? 

Mr. Grant. I think it is obvious we are influenced to a certain 
extent. This has been one of the factors we have to take into account. 

Mrs. Boron. That is part of why we are doing it, but not all of 
why. 

Mr. Grant. A good part, that is why. 

Therefore, in every country review we identify out specifically 
what the Soviets are doing, what they probably will be doing, and if 
you notice the country narratives in these books we identify what the 
Soviets are doing and it is certainly a factor, a significant factor taken 
into account in what we do in a particular country. 

Mrs. Botton. Is our pace subject to their pace ? 

Mr. Betx. We certainly do not attempt to say that the dimension of 
our assistance shall equal that of the Soviet Union. It may be either 
more or less. We determine what we think we should do on the basis 
of what we think our interest requires. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketty. Mr. Chairman, under this program we have project 
assistance and nonproject. As I look at the program in [security de- 
letion] you have raw materials, fuels, machinery, tools, and so forth 
and you also have vehicles. 

The Pentagon made a statement a couple of weeks ago that they 
had 60 billions to 112 billions obsolete surplus which they are going to 
sell or do something with in the next few years in order to try to cut 
down this surplus. 

Chairman Morcan. You mean military surplus? 

Mrs. Key. It is everything. 

Have you in this program attempted to see what is there so you 
could deliver that under this program, and what you could buy it for 
rather than the dollar value put in here? 

Mr. Bex. Of course, this particular $60 billion you talk about-—— 

Mrs. Ketry. To $112 billion. 

Mr. Brix. It is a proposal that isn’t in effect at the moment. 

Mrs. Kexiiy. Will you repeat that, Mr. Bell ? 

Mr. Betx. It is only a proposal, as I understand it. It hasn’t 
actually been done or authorized. I don’t know whether it requires 
legislation or not, but as I understand it, it has not yet taken effect. 
I might not be right about that, but let us suppose for a moment that I 
am. I would like to go on. 

We do have a procedure administered by the Department of Defense 
for distribution of excess military property. ICA reviews the excess 
lists to see what items would be available for use in economic assistance 
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programs, and.if we,can find items which are the kinds of items we 
need that are excess there would be some opportunity to save money. 

We have done this in the past. For example, India has acquired 
over $16 million worth of tools and other equipment from military 
excess at a small charge, for expanding its industrial capacity. 

What I am trying to say is that hom is a mechanism for trying 
to ascertain exactly what you want to find out. 

Mr. Grant. I might add there is constant communication with the 
field missions as the military declares certain items surplus in a 
particular area, or certain types. 

Our missions are informed of this and this enters into their pro- 
curement pattern. 

Mrs. Ketiy. But never have we had that amount obsolete, this 
$60 billion to $112 billion. I have requested the breakdown. There 
is plenty in that breakdown of that which you have listed in this book 
for delivery abroad. 

So follow that up, that being the case, that there are certain vehicles 
and trucks and so forth there, how much would you pay for them and 
couldn’t you delete this program by that amount. 

Mr. Bewx. It depends on what the facts turn out to be, Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketry. How soon do you think you will have those facts? 

Mr. Batt. I honestly don’t know the answer because I don’t know 
what the exact stage of the Pentagon plan on this is, but I can cer- 
tainly find out. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you. 

Then someone testified before one of the committees that under 
triangle trade under section 402 and Public Law 480, some of this 
material was found in Communist countries in food. Have you 
studied what did get behind the Iron Curtain under triangle trade 
under 402? 

Mr. Bett. Do you mean agricultural supplies provided ? 

Mrs. Ketry. Yes. All 402 mostly is triangle trade. 

Mr. Betx. About $40 million. 

It has been European countries. I have not been aware of that 
material getting into Iron Curtain countries. Such intelligence I 
haven’t received. | 

Mrs. Kextty. There was a statement in the paper about it several 
weeks ago. At this moment I think today I have a refutation of it. 

Mr. Betu. This I hadn’t heard. 

Mrs. Ketity. Would you find out if any of the triangular trade under 
this bill, under 402, has been traded to a country behind the Iron 
Curtain ? 

Mr. Betx. We will be glad to investigate it. It would be a little 
surprising to me that there would be any demand for agricultural 
surplus commodities of this sort in that trade; perhaps there has been. 

rs. Ketty. You would be surprised ? 

Mr. Bett. I would be. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted for inclu- 
sion in the record :) 

It is possible that Mrs. Kelly is referring to a news story which appeared in 


the New York Times of March 29, 1959, in which Mr. Charles B. Shuman, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau was quoted as saying that reports from 
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Rotterdam indicated that the U.S.S.R. is using cut-price wheat, including some 
that had originated on U.S. farms, as an economie warfare weapon. In the 
same dispatch, officials of the Department of Agriculture are quoted as stating 
that they had heard similar reports since the surplus disposal law (Public Law 
480) took effect in 1954, but they had no evidence of any specific cases of ship- 
ments of U.S. surplus commodities having crossed back and forth through the 
Iron Curtain. 

Reexport of surplus commodities sold for foreign currency under Public Law 
480 or under section 402 of the Mutual Security Act is prohibited unless specifi- 
cally authorized by the United States. Reexport of these commodities to Iron 
Curtain countries has, of course, not been authorized, and we have no knowledge 
that any such shipments have been made in contravention of the agreements with 
the United States. Furthermore, if U.S. surplus wheat were transshipped to 
the U.S.S.R. or other countries in the Soviet bloc and then mixed with their 
wheat and shipped back to Western Europe, as alleged in the news story, freight 
and handling charges would be excessive and sales could be made only at a 
considerable loss. Since surplus commodities exported to Western Europe under 
section 402 triangular arrangements are sold at competitive world prices and the 
currencies are used to buy competitively priced industrial goods, resale of the 
surplus commodities at cutrate prices would obviously be disadvantageous. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Dr, Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Following up this point, is there any country that has to go to a 
third gd to get our agricultural surpluses? Can’t they get them 
directly from us? 

Mr. Bett. That is why I say it would surprise me very much. 

Mr. Jupp. Why should the countries mentioned be disposing of 
these products to a third country anyway ? 

Mrs. Keitiy. We had an illustration last year on Poland, do you 
remember ? 

Mr. Jupp. I remember, and I wasn’t satisfied then and I am not 
now. I don’t quite see how they can do it without ignoring one of 
the guidelines, if that is the word you used, in Public Law 480. If 
we give these surpluses or sell them to countries for local currencies 
and then they turn around and sell them in the world market, at, re- 
duced prices, they violate an absolute restriction in the law that such 
commodities shall not be sold whether in the first, second, or third 
instance, in ways that will undercut world market prices. 

Mr. Bex. That is quite true, it would be a violation of the agree- 
ments. 

Mrs. Ketiy. They are getting around the friendly nations clause. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right, and I think somebody, maybe—who 
should—from whom can we get the full story on this? 

Mr. Beux. We will get it. 

Mr. Ine. It would be expensive for them because they are paying 
world market prices. If he sells them at dumping prices they are 
selling ata net loss. 

Mr. Jupp. Somebody gets them at our price and sells them to some- 
body else at a knockdown price, don’t you think? 

Mrs. Ketty, No, we are making that triangle transaction right 
here in the executive branch. 

Mr. Jupp. We get the foreign exchange. We ship the goods to a 
foreign country and get their currency and use it in some other place 
where they will take that currency in exchange for their own products, 
and so forth. 
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I still want to have it traced out for us in the way you have shown 
us today the whole, programing process, Trace out for us where.and 
how these commodities go from our shores and where and how the 
foreign currencies we get in exchange for them go in the second, 
third, and fourth instance, 

(The following information has been supplied for the record :) 


TRIANGULAR TRADE 


ICA is responsible for administering two types of triangular trade programs 
involving the disposal of surplus agricultural commodities and the use of foreign 
eurrencies generated thereby for the benefit of aid-recipient countries. These 
programs are conducted under section 402 of the Mutual Security Act and 
section 104(d) of Public Law 480. 

A. Section 402 programs.—This ‘section of the Mutual Security Act requires 
that a certain amount of funds appropriated for the mutual security program 
be used to finance the export and sale of surplus agricultural commodities. It 
has not been possible fully to meet the legislative requirement by programing 
surplus commodities directly to aid-recipient countries. Accordingly, it has 
been necessary to enter into triangular trade arrangements under which sales 
of surplus agricultural commodities are made to non-aid-recipient countries 
and the local currencies generated thereby are programed for aid-recipient 
countries in lieu of dollars. MSP dollars programed for aid-recipient countries 
are used to finance the procurement of the surplus agricultral commodities sold 
for foreign currencies. (See section F, MSP fiscal year 1960 “Summary 
Presentation Book” for magnitude of programs and countries involved.) 

The countries which purchase the surplus commodities are required to give 
assurances that there will be no discrimination in the use of the resulting foreign 
currencies as to price, availability of commodities, etc., compared with purchases 
financed with any other currencies by any foreign buyers. The foreign curren- 
cies generated by these triangular programs are deposited to the account of 
the United States with the understanding that they may be used to finance 
purchases of commodities and equipment in the country of the currency for 
the benefit of aid-recipient countries, as ICA shall determine. When the foreign 
currencies are deposited to the account of the United States, ICA generally 
issues foreign currency authorizations in favor of aid-recipient countries, en- 
abling those countries to purchase specific items for their approved mutual 
security programs in the countries whose currencies have been deposited for 
this purpose. 

Standards conforming as closely as possible to purchases with U.S. dollars 
have been established for the use of foreign currencies generated by triangular 
arrangements. To be eligible for financing in foreign currencies, commodities 
must be available at competitive prices. Also, foreign currency authorizations 
can be issued only for items which are required for the approved aid-recipient 
country programs. 

In some cases, as determined by ICA, the foreign currencies are transferred 
directly to the aid-receiving countries and used to generate local currencies of 
those countries, which in turn are used for the local currency costs of approved 
ICA projects. 

B. Section 104(d) of Public Law 480.—This section provides that a portion 
of local currency proceeds from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
may be used to finance the purchase of goods or services for other friendly 
countries. Several sales agreements have specified certain amounts of local 
eurrency for section 104(d) use. Other agreements provide for unspecified 
amounts. In general, only the foreign currencies of industrialized countries can 
be used to purchase the commodities, machinery and equipment which are 
programed for aid-recipient countries. Since most of the Public Law 480 sales 
are being made to the less developed countries, triangular arrangements under 
section 104(d) are likely to remain of limited size. (See Ninth Semiannual 
Report on Activities Carried Out Under Public Law 480, page 12, for magnitude 
of programs). 

Section 104(d) currencies may be used on a grant basis.as a part of the 
mutual security program as a substitute for dollars or in certain circumstances 
as additive aid to cooperating countries on a grant, loan, or exchange basis. 
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Foreign currency authorizations issued for the use of section 104(d), Public 
Law 480, foreign currencies carry the same general provisions and safeguards 
as those issued for the use of foreign currencies generated under section 402 
of the Mutual Security Act. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Grant, you said—and I didn’t write down the exact 
words—that the amount we are providing is not in excess of their 
needs, or perhaps in excess, not faster or more than they can use, when 
we consider our overall objectives. 

Suppose that it is very, very important that we keep a country 
favorably disposed to us or in our camp—and therefore we are in- 
clined to give them more aid. But if it is more than they can handle 
well, it doesn’t actually accomplish our objective, does it? Or maybe 
I didn’t understand quite what you said. 

Mr. Grant. What I meant, Dr. Judd, was, taking the country we 
have discussed as an example, as Mr. Barrows has pointed out, there 
was a period of several years there when they were not making, in our 
judgment, the most effective use of their resources. 

This meant that we had to provide aid to that country because of 
our overriding political needs, to help an economy which is not being 
run on the most efficient basis and it. is in that context that a case can 
be made that if their overall use of their resources is not at maximum 
effectiveness, our resources are not at maximum effectiveness, and if 
you did not have these overriding political considerations, mili- 
tary considerations here, of getting their contribution to our common 
defense, the aid level might have been somewhat different. 

Mr. Jupp. In short, we shouldn’t have been giving, in terms of the 
actual ecor.omic situation, as much money to [security deletion] as we 
gave a couple of years. But we had to do it because of the overall 
political and strategic stake, while we were trying to persuade them 
to take the necessary economic steps, is that it ? 

Mr. Betu. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. You say with regard to [security deletion] that the Gov- 
ernment of [security deletion] undertook to eliminate deficits in the. 
state economic enterprises, to balance the current transactions of the 
national budget and to restrict internal credit advanced by the bank- 
ing system. Whoever you got to do that, could you borrow him for 
us and get him to do those same things for us? <A lot of Americans 
are afraid we are following the same course the [security deletion] 
did for a time, although we have a stronger patient upon which to 
operate and the bad effects have not showed up so plainly yet. 

[ Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Jupp. Why not let them sweat with it for a while and find out 
what Communist promises are worth. If we fix the road the Russians 
will still get the credit for having given them a wonderful paved 
street. 

Mr. Apatr. Amen, Brother Judd. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. I have just one question and that may not be related. 

I see two or three letters from constituents saying that this year 
Israel is being slighted. Now, are the moneys allotted to Israel being 
reduced this year? 

Mrs. Ketiy. Yes. 
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Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. They are being reduced in the context of 
the amounts made available under special assistance in the mutual 
security program. 

Our technical cooperation program is proceeding. However, the 
total resources to which they would have access, as I understand it, 
will be sufficient to meet their needs. I might have Mr. Barrows 
amplify this. 

Mr. Barrows. Mr. O’Hara, this is on the program for next Tues- 
day when we take up the region for which I am now director, but 
on page 91 of this green book—— 

Mr. O’Hara. You are going to take it up next Tuesday ? 

Mr. Barrows. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, that would be the better time. 

Chairman Morean. We will consider that region next Tuesday. 

Mr. O’Hara. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morgan. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At one time during earlier testimony it was intimated that the 
military assistance fund had reached a certain stage of approaching 
depletion because of transfers out of that fund. 

wonder if your funds or your programs had likewise been affected 
by transfers out, under the transferability provided in the act? 

Mr. Grant. There have been no funds transferred from the eco- 
nomic portion to the military side. 

Mrs. CuurcH. Next, how do you reverse the process which you 
have so graphically given us today regarding the preparation of your 
program, if a cut becomes necessary ? 

In other words, how would you allocate a cut and how would you 
express that cut down through channels? 

r. Bett. We have this as a very practical problem every year. 
We have already had it once this year, with the Bureau of the 
Budget. We don’t go back to the field necessarily for this. We feel 
that we have adequate information in Washington on the basis of the 
field submissions, to determine where we will spread those funds as 
they do become available. 

It is a very imperfect adjustment and it involves the 2 phema 
of precisely the same judgments that went into preparing the figures 
in the first place. 

One thing you don’t do, largely because you have a change in point 
of time—we have had 7 or 8 months or maybe a year tities the original 
figures were constructed, you attempt. to review in the light of the 
new situation. But you just don’t apply it pro rata, What you try 
to do is to see where you can afford the reduction the best or where 
it will do you the least harm. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. In earlier years, I think some of us felt that we 
were given books that contained “illustrative material” rather than 
anything else. 

ow much of your program is actually firmed up behind the figures 
which you have presented to us this year ? 

Mr. Bei. Well, the program is still illustrative in a sense. In 
the sense that has been so uently described here, where the situ- 
ations are fluid. It is illustrative in another sense that where we are 
talking about undertaking new ‘projects obviously there remains to 
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be done negotiation with the country because we cannot commit’ our- 
selves. to the country in advance of the appropriation. 

So far as continuing projects are concerned, which. constitute the 
bulk of them, it. is not illustrative at, all. It is simply an expression 
of our estimate of the financing required to carry that particular ac- 
tivity forward. 

So far as nonproject assistance is concerned, it is not illustrative 
either, except that it may be subject to adjustment. if we find’ that 
the terms of trade or the foreign exchange position has material] 
altered up or down, and I think Mr. Dillon, when he went through 
his testimony, gave some indication of that kind of fluctuation which 
takes place. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. That leads to my final question, Mr. Chairman. It 
may be difficult to answer, and it is rather difficult to phrase. 

How far does foreign policy at the upper level enter into decisions 

arding the program ! 

Mr. Bett. think it enters into it very considerably. The pro- 
grams are intended to be, in my opinion, and I believe in the opinion 
of the people who wrote this bill, and are very well expressed in the 
first report of this committee on the military program in 1949. They 
only exist to carry out foreign policy and there is a determined effort 
made to see that they serve foreign policy, 

In every program you would be surprised you have such interest 
expressed on a daily basis by Assistant Secretaries of State and others 
in the State Department, to be sure that what is being done is going 
to be right from a political point of view. 

One of my tasks is to sort of be an arbitrator between. political 
bureaus and the operating agency and I get into this all the time. 
Going down to the most minute detail, which I think is bad on the 
one hand but good on the other, in that sense it. does demonstrate these 
things are being watched from a political pomt of view very closely. 

Mrs. Courcu. And I suppose that it could be assumed, in this, that 
the coordinator would have the final word ¢ 

Mr. Bett.. That.is correct. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you. 

Mr. Grant. Mrs. Church, may I add two comments? 

On your question about, the firmness of these illustrative projects, 
in my opinion they are considerably more firm than they were in prior 
submissions. They have been amplified in more detail in the field this 
year. They have been subjected to intensive review in Washington 

and re-reviewed in the field. 

I would also like to amplify my statement of a moment ago when 
I said there had been no transfers from the economic side to the mili- 


tary. 

There was a transfer this year of a particular job over to defense but 
the funds were not transferred to defense. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. But no borrowing—robbing Peter to pay Paul, in 
other words? 

Mr. Grant. No, ma’am. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrtn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are dealing with [security deletion] which is almost a European 
country in some senses of the word, which is spending less on its de- 
fense budget than we are proportionately. 
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It is spending less proportionately of its gross national product on 
defense than we are, and yet, since 1950, the green book tells ,us that 
the trade deficit has risen from $50 million to over three times as much 
and our defense support payment this year is wholly, as I understand 
it, to help them out with this trade deficit, to fill the gap after other 
sources are taken into account. 

My question is—and that I am sure, of other members on the floor 

iscileriy. if this ever became an issue—if we can’t foresee this or 
fio something as this situation ees ony 8 with a country like [security 
deletion ]—we are not talking about Laos, or Cambodia—how can we 
justify it? , f 

I mean, why couldn’t we have done something to avert this finan- 
cial brinksmanship before this year? You say in your statement 
that you allowed economic pressures to come to bear and do the trick, 
but this is 4 or 5 years after this began to develop. 

We didn’t like their taking short-time credit with its early due 
dates, and extending credit in large amounts for agriculture, and so 
forth. 

What is the answer? 

Mr. Barrows. [Security deletion.] It is really an underdeveloped 
country. 

ivy (AE But my point still is that it is a lot further up the 
civilized ladder than some of the Far Eastern countries. 

Mr. Barrows. Yes. And it is largely because of the 10 years we 
have spent helping it develop itself. If you look at the growth of its 
gross national pee and so forth, most of the strength that you 
think we should now draw on, and I agree we should, it comes from 
what we have done in the past. 

It becomes a matter of judgment each year [security deletion]. 

You have to reach the point where the country, itself, has the de- 
termination to adopt changes in policies and practices and it will only 
work to the degree that the country has that determination. 

I don’t think you can force a country to have sensible economic 
practice if it doesn’t come to the conclusion it is in its own interests. 
The [security deletion] are pretty skillful negotiators. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Barrows, did you ever read these articles 
published in the Indianapolis Star? [Security deletion.] 

Mr. Barrows. Yes; I have read them. 

Mrs. Botron. Who owns the Indianapolis Star ? 

Mr. Jupp. Eugene Pulliam. 

Mr. Corrin. In addition to the National Security Council and 
the forei — determinations made at the top level, is there any 
way in which an objective, perhaps a very parochial limited objective 
can be put into the country picture by the people on the spot? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. Frequently it is necessary to fill in the broad 
lines of policy that are available from Washington, and this is one 
of the main purposes of the programing process, to force the country 
team to sit down and think through for themselves how the U.S. objec- 
tives can be refined to workable detail in that country. 

This is particularly true if you have a series of events which have 
out-dated the policymaking mechanisms back in Washington and 
more or later guidance is needed. 
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Mr. Corrin. I have two other questions tied up with this: If some- 
thing happens that requires action quickly, where it would be a good 
thing if we could make a commitment rather quickly, is there any 
may in which you could shortcut this general procedure if you have 
to 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

This is, of course, one purpose of the contingency fund, to provide 
funds which have not been put through the programing process in 
the same way. 

We moved in Lebanon effectively in this way. We recently had an 
example where, using Public Law 480 resources, we were able to 
move very rapidly to help Yemen, a country on the southwestern tip 
of the Arabian Peninsula. 

The program I started on in Ceylon in 1956 was not detailed out in 
the presentation. It was started in the course of the year as a result 
of things that had happened then. There are methods whereby we 
can act rapidly and in many cases where we have been sitting side by 
side with the Russians, reacting to a situation, we have been able to 
react considerably faster and more effectively than they have. The 
recent case in Lebanon was one example. 

Mr. Corrtn. Would you be able to testify or would somebody 
under you be able to testify on the implementation of section 517, 
which this committee amended last year, on the obligation of funds 
and trying to tighten up this process so we would not tie up tremen- 
dous sums of money in a project before we had done engineering and 
before we had gotten rights-of-way, and so on? How has this 
changed your operation ? 

Mr. Grant. We have taken into account—we sent out additional 
instructions to the field last summer, late, as soon as the legislation was 
in effect, and all our mission directors have been told in looking at 
every project that they should take 517 clearly into account. 

Our general procedures now provide for financing surveys before 
you make available the financing for the capital part of the project, 
and I would say that before the program is implemented in 1960, 
the type of preliminary planning called for by 517 will be taken 
clearly into effect. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Coffin, before the termination of the hear- 
ings, we intend to have some direct testimony on the effect of 517. 

Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Apatr. Mr. Barrows’ statement made reference to this [security 
deletion] defense support which is to be augmented as I understand 
it by [security deletion] from Public Law 480. 

Now, am I correct in understanding that there have been no definite 
lans made with respect to the use of that [security deletion]. It is 
elt that the economy of [security deletion] will require that amount. 

But there have been no plans made for the specific use of those 
moneys? 

Mr. Barrows. We know what general kinds of imports will be 
required and be financed with those funds if they are available. 

Mr. Anair. I observed in the green book here, on page 179, a gen- 
eral reference, but there have been no specifics arrived at. Is that a 
correct statement ? 
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Mr. Barrows. The essential commodity import program appears 
on page 183. 

Mr. Apatr. Am I correct in my assumption that figure has been. 
reached by means of an assumption that you feel the economy will 
require this amount of money and the amount of money was deter- 
mined and then perhaps it was said, “Well, how will we use it to best 
advantage?” And that is the process which is going on now? 

Mr. Barrows. Well, actually, one of the things we take into ac- 
count in arriving at the total gap is what are they buying? What do 
we think they have to continue to buy to keep the economy running? 
And we know what corresponding funds this year are being used to 
pay for it. So we start with, among other things, an analysis of the 
import requirements of the country. 

Mr. Anair. Is there necessarily a relationship between the use to 
which this [security deletion] can be put and defense, except as the 
economy is stabilized ¢ 

Mr. Barrows. Except that the actual merchandise which is pur- 
chased with these funds does not particularly go into defense produc- 
tion. It goes to support the general activity of the country. 

Mr. Aparr. In other words, it is purely economic assistance, even 
though we call part of it defense support and we call part of it Public 
Law 480? 

Mr. Barrows. Yes, sir. 

The term “defense” is appropriate in my opinion because of the pur- 
pose for which it is given rather than because of the form in which it 
is given. They nH we couldn’t bear this additional burden internally 
in our judgment if they didn’t have resources in about that magnitude. 

Mr. Apatr. Now, to come back again to this Public Law 480 thing, 
somebody said—lI think it was Mr, Bell—that you felt it would make 
for greater efliciency of administration if the 480 program were com- 
bined with the mutual security program. 

Did I correctly understand you in that ? 

Mr. Betx. That is my personal opinion ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Apatr. Have any representations been made to that effect by 
ICA or by State or by anyone else to the Congress, that you know of? 

Let me say I know of none that have been made except on this sort 
of an informal basis here. 

Mr. Bey. 1 would say quite candidly, Mr. Adair, that there is a 
difference of opinion within the executive branch on this subject, a very 
sharp difference of opinion. 

Mr. Apatr. You mean with the Agriculture Department on one side? 

Mr. Beii. Agriculture on one side and ICA on the other, and State 
sort of torn bet ween. 

Mrs. Botron. And this committee on a third side? 

Mr. Betu. That is correct. 

In other words, there has not been developed an executive branch 
position on this subject. 

Mr. Apair. Therefore, the answer to my question would be “No” as 
to whether or not representations have been made? 

Mr. Beix. That is correct. 

Mr. Anatr. But it is your feeling as an individual working with this 
thats the two were brought together, we would have a better opera- 
tion ? 
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Mr. Be.t. I think that is correct. I think all people concerned with 
this question would concede if you confine your consideration to for- 
eign aid, there isn’t any doubt but that it would be more efficient ad- 
ministration to have it in the mutual security bill. There are other 

ple who feel that this would not—for considerations other than 
oreign aid—it would not be desirable. For example, the Department 
of Agriculture does not think it desirable. 

Mr. Jupp. And the farm bloc in the Congress. 

Mr. Farsstetn. What do you think the psychological effect would 
be upon the people of this country if the mutual security appropriation 
was increased from $3.9 billion to $4.8 billion ? 

Mr. Bex. This is one of the counterarguments for not doing it. 

Mr. Farsste1n. Let me inquire: 

When you talk of a commitment, just exactly what do you mean 
by a commitment ? 

Mr. Barrows. If you would indicate where the word is used—— 

Mr. Farestern. I think I have heard it mentioned by one of these 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Grant. I don’t remember using it, but normally your obliga- 
tion comes when you actually sign a document with the other govern- 
ment, committing the United States to do something along with them. 
This, of course, comes after Congress has appropriated the funds and 
they have been allocated out to the field for some agreed purpose. 

Mr. Farsstern. Is that considered a regular contract in the normal 


legal sense ? 

Mr. Grant. It is considered a binding obligation ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Farsste1n. Upon which one can sue, because one follows along 
with the other; if it is a legal obligation, you can sue to recover on it. 

Mr. Grant. This represents a relationship between sovereign na- 
tions and some of the normal remedies are not available. 

Mr. Betz. You just have to find a court with jurisdiction. 

Mr. Faresrern. What I have in mind particularly is this: 

Supposing you should make a commitment to Iraq and there is 
an agreement signed whereby we agree to supply Iraq with certain 
sums of money. We make a signed agreement. hereafter something 
happens in Iraq with which we disagree. What happens to that 
commitment and agreement ? 

Mr. Barrows. We have salient language in all our agreements 
which permits us to take care of that kind of contingency, and Mr. 
Murphy, the Comptroller, probably knows it by heart. I don’t, 
quite. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN MURPHY, ASSISTANT DEPUTY DIRECTOR- 
CONTROLLER, ICA 


Mr. Murpny. We never sign one of these agreements without a 
termination clause in it. We always have the right to terminate. 

{Security deletion.] 

Mr. Farsstern. What is the significance of those figures? That is 
page 129 of the World Book. 

r. Barrows. [Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Farssrerin. You mean the fact that it has been—well, I don’t 
know whether you could use the word “appropriated,” but the fact 
that it is contained in this statement doesn’t mean that you are going 
to use it ; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Barrows. Not necessarily. We will need about the amount of 
money we ‘have obligated: now from ‘past years’ appropriations. I 
am sorry to say, sir, I haven’t found that figure. 

Mr. Farsstern: “That is another word I would like to define. It is 
page 129 of the World Wide Book. 

r. Barrows. In the case of obligated, it means simply that some 
action that we are authorized by law to take engages the Dhited States 
to spend money for an agreed purpose. It may be a project a 
ment, for example, and in the case of Iraq that is what it would be, 
an agreement for one of our technical cooperation projects. 

Now, it would obligate the funds as needed. ‘And the agreement of 
the host government is usually a part of such a project commitment. 

This particular figure about which you inquired is what remains 
from funds committed under a special assistance project. of preceding 
years [security deletion }. 

Mr. Farsstern. Why put in the [security deletion] combined figure? 

Mr. Farwetu. I don’t know the answer to that at the moment. 

[Security deletion]. 

Mr. Farsstern. Suppose refugees come into a country suddenly for 
which no provision has been made for the program, does that money 
come out of the special assistance fund? Is that emergency money 
that the President has or is that considered special assistance ? 

Mr. Grant. Well, one particular source from which assistance can 
be provided is title II or title III of Public Law 480, which authorizes 
foodstuffs to be used for relief purposes, so that it would be possible 
to use Public Law 480, title Il, to provide foodstuffs for immediate 
use of the refugees. 

Mr. Farssrern. The money would then come out of the soft cur- 
rency the particular country provided for payment for the Public Law 
480 items, and that money could be used for these refugees? Is that 
the way you understand it? 

Mr. Bett. Well, you have a variety of techniques available to you, 
Mr. Farbstein. It is a little hard to say specifically which one you 
would use for a hypothetical case. 

For example, to use the word “refugees,” there are appropriations 
in this act under some of the other programs, for example, on Euro- 
pean migration, the International Committee for European Migra- 
tion under which help for refugees was given. There is another United 
Nations Refugee Program United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, which you will find described in the other program book. 
That could be eed, for refugees. 

It is a little hard tosay. 

In the last analysis, you always have, to meet any kind of contin- 
gency, the contingency fund, depending on what the circumstances 
may be and what the justification for it might be. You have that 
fund to meet unforeseen exigencies which you, think are of national 
interest. 

Mr. Farsste1n. Thank: you. 

That is all. 

Chairman Moraan. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bent ey. Mr. Barrows, we. have a fiscal 1960 total proposed 
program for (security deletion) I believe, military, defense support 
and technical cooperation, of (security deletion) is that right? 
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Mr, Barrows. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Bentiey. If you were projecting that graph on the wall to 
(security deletion) it would fit in under step 9, would it not? That 
is the amount of money you_present to Congress?:~ 

Mr. Barrows. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bentuey. How many other graphs could you fill in with the 
comparable figures for that particular step ? 

r. Barrows. I don’t understand your question, sir. 

Mr. BEentLEY, Suppose we take the total in step 2. The total coun- 
try program that was sent in (security deletion) by the country teams, 
you would have the total on that, would you not? 

Mr. Barrows. We would have a figure on.that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bentiey. How many other succeeding steps would you have 
figures for? 

Mr. Betz. All of them. 

Mr. Grant. All of them. 

Mr. Barrows. Yes. But the point is the significant changes are— 

Mr. Grant. Sir, we would have a figure for step 2 and for 3, 4, 5, 
6—some of these might be the same—7——- 

Mr. Bentuey. I presume those figures are not now available. Could 
they be supplied for the record, Mr. Grant? I think it would be 
interesting to see the succeeding differences between the amount of 
money that was finally brought to the committee and the original 
request from the field. 

Mr. Be.u. This is a question on which, to be quite frank, Mr. Bent- 
ley, we will have to seek guidance as to whether or not we will be per- 
mitted to do it. We have the figures. There is no question about it. 
But you always have this problem in the executive branch of the de- 
gree to which you can go behind the President’s budget. 

Mr. Bentiey. You will advise the committee or the Chairman, I 
presume, at an appropriate date as to what the guidance you have 
sought has resulted in? 

Mr. Bex. Yes. 

see Botton. We have several times run into stone walls on that 
subject. 

Mr. Be... The only figure we don’t. have is the green one. (The 
amount of congressional appropriation.) 

Mr. Bentiey. That is the question mark. 

Mr. Barrows, I would like to ask a question about one or two para- 
graphs in your statement here. 

[Security deletion]. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir; there are a number of places in which we 
have this similar sort of problem. I think you are familiar with the 
problem we faced in Laos, which has recently seen a marked improve- 
ment as a result of their stabilization efforts of last fall. [Security 
deletion. } 

Mr. Bentiey. Are those steps normally effective in the long run? 

Mr. Grant. I think it goes back in art to what Mr. Bell said, 
of whether the Government eventually ends up by being really con- 
vinced that these are steps which they have to take in their political 
best interests. 

Now, their judgment on this will result from a combination of 


factors. Some of them are the internal situation in the country. 
[ Security deletion. ] 
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Mr. Bentiry. Would you say there could be situations whereby 
such steps on our part might be counterproductive by generation ‘of 
resistance or resentment on the part of the Government or substantial 
public opinion ? 

Mr. Grant. This is a constant danger when you are suggesting 
areas for improved use of resources by a country, and this represents 
a major factor of judgment as to just how far you can go without 
burning the house down in the process. 

Mr. Faresrern. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bentuey. I will be pleased. 

Mr. Farsstetn. Apropos the question you just asked, when I was in 
[security deletion], Mr. Dulles had just refused a loan [security 
deletion] and there reporters got hold of me—I had just gotten 
there within 5 minutes—and they asked me why we weren’t going to 
give them the [security deletion ] loan. 

Well, I said that wasn’t within my competence, that I thought that 
was a decision to be made by the State Department. 

They said, “Well, you know if you are not going to give us that 
money, we are going to go to Russia and get that money from 
Russia.” 

I said, “Did you ever hear of the siren song ?” 

It seems most of them heard it. 

Mr. Bentiey. Would you say there have been situations in the past 
whereby the final results were directly counter to our own best 
interests ? 

Mr. Grant. I don’t think immediately of a particular situation. 

Do you, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Bett. No;I don’t. I think that in every country you are trying 
in some degree to effect improvements. Your leverage is different in 
different countries; your own freedom to exert your leverage is differ- 
ent in different countries. 

I don’t offhand think of one. There might well be one. 

Mr. Benttey. With respect to [security deletion], though, I under- 
stand, because of our political and military stake in [security dele- 
tion], we did not perhaps exert the economic leverage which might 
be justified. 

Mr. Betu. Purely on economic grounds, I think that is correct. 

Mr. Bentiey. Are there other examples of that same situation ? 

Mr. Brin. Yes, I think there are. I think, for example, if one 
took Pakistan, that we might have well have preferred a smaller 
military establishment. You have a question of how much effect 
you can have on it. 

[Security deletion]. 

Mr. Bentiey. Having had an indication in the early part of the 
briefing of the amount of work that has been done on the presentation, 
[ hesitate to ask for further labors on the part of the executive branch, 
but I would very frankly be interested in seeing or learning of some 
of the examples of these cases that you have mentioned. 

As I say, I don’t want to add to you gentlemen’s labor, but if it 
could be furnished in a reasonable amount of time, I think it would 
be interesting to see where we have had to exert certain economic lever- 
age and where we have had troubles, and particularly, as I say, where 
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economic justification has been subordinated to other considerations, 
say in the past year or two. I don’t want to make a review of the 
entire program since its inception. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Bouron. Mr. Chairman, may I just say something ? 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouton. As far as I am concerned, I think that these books 
and the amount of work put on, and the detail you have brought us 
is quite amazing. You may have sat up every night for 2 months and 
everything else, but, by Jimney, it is really satisfying to be able, if we 
really take the time to get into one of those things, we can find what 
we want. 

Te my knowledge, it has not happened before. 

Mr. Bentiery. I would like to say it would be even more amazing 
if the members of the committee can put the proper amount of time 
on it. 

Mrs. Bouton. That is the trouble, we can’t. But we can get the 
staff to do it. 

Chairman Morean. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Corrrn. Mr. Chairman, since there was a question asked earlier 
about the extent to which Public Law 480 assistance entered into 
the program this coming year, we might also have a brief table of the 
extent, to which it supplemented mutual security for the past several 
years. In other words, we might say that this is not a $3.9 billion 
program this year but $4.8 billion. 

But the same thing could have been said about the prior-year pro- 
grams, and I think it might put it in perspective if we could see 
what the prior-year supplement by 480 was. 

Mr. Bett. It is very easy to do, and we would be glad to do it. 

I would like to ask permision of the chairman to verify my guess 
at $900 million, and give you the accurate figures. 

As I said, the figures are in the books for each individual country. 
That is my estimate of what I think they add up to. We can give it 
to you for the past year and the present year. 

airman Morean. I just want to warn the members of the com- 
mittee, we are going to start at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

General Norstad is the witness. 

Thank you, Mr. Grant, Mr. Bell, and Mr. Barrows. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Thursday, April 9, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1959 


Hovss oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON ForEtGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 10:10 a.m. in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. 
Thomas E. Morgan (chairman) presiding. 
Chairman MorGan. The committee will come to order. 
We meet in executive session, continuing our hearings on mutual 
security for fiscal year 1960. 
We are honored this morning to have General Norstad back again 
before the committee. 
ne Norstad, is this your third appearance before the com- 
mittee ? 
General Norsrap. The third or the fourth. 
Chairman Morcan. You may proceed, General. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. LAURIS NORSTAD, SUPREME COMMANDER, 
ALLIED POWERS, EUROPE 


General Norstap. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

This year NATO is celebrating 10 years of security and of peace. 
The North Atlantic Treaty, signed here in Washington on April 4, 
1949, has become reality. NATO, which it brought into being, is 
the central bastion in the defenses of the free world. 

Although I know that you are familiar with the treaty, I feel it 
useful to recall the provisions of the preamble, in which the parties 

roclaim their determination “to safeguard the freedom, common 

eritage, and civilization of their peoples, founded on the principles 
of democracy, individual liberty, and the rule of law” and in which 
they affirm their resolve “to unite their efforts for collective defense 
and for the preservation of peace and security.” 

These are simple words which simply state the aim of the member 
states. In furtherance of this aim, our strategy has as its first pur- 
poses the prevention of war and the defense of the peoples and terri- 
tories of the alliance. Our military plans, and the organizations re- 
sponsible for carrying them out, have been defensive; and it has been 
clear to all, from the 4th day of April, 1949, to the present, that we 
would fight only if we were attacked—only if our primary effort to 
prevent war should fail. 

All of the military forces of NATO have, therefore, been developed, 
organized, directed, and coordinated to deter war and to achieve a 
proper degree of security for the Atlantic community. All operations 
are conducted with that fact uppermost in our minds. 
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During the 10 years of the life of the Alliance, there has been no 
lessening in the total Communist threat to the survival of the free 
world. On the contrary, we are today faced with a succession of 
challenges—political, military, and economic—as dangerous in their 
way as those which gave birth to the treaty itself. 

ecent. Soviet pressures against Berlin bring home the seriousness 
of the latest of these challenges. Concurrently—indeed ever since the 
treaty came into force—a = component of the Soviet plan by 
which the objective of world domination is pursued has been the de- 
struction of the alliance; or, if that were not possible, at least the 
neutralization of its effectiveness. 

Our strategic concept for the accomplishment of our missions is, 
as you know, composed of two parts—the Sword and the Shield. Al- 
though I have spoken previously of the characteristics of each of 
these two types of military power, I should remind you that both 
ae of forces are necessary to the deterrent. The indispensable 

ird element is the will and determination of all of our peoples to 
use the resources at their disposal, immediately and effectively, if re- 
quired to do so. 

All of our plans in Allied Command Europe, my responsibility, are 
based on the assumption that the long-range strategic retaliatory 
forces will continue to be adequate to their task. Allied Command 
Europe, comprising air, sea, and land forces in proper proportion, has 
as its own task the defending of the forward fies of ATO. 

In addition to retaining their so-called conventional capabilities, 
these forces are in the process of developing a fully integrated nuclear 
capability as well. In fact, the Shield forces can do their jobs effec- 
tively only if they are equipped with and trained in the use of the 
most modern weapons of all types, including atomic weapons. 

When SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters, ‘Allied Powers, Europe) 
was established in 1951, its force goals were based upon the weapons 
systems available at that time, and the forces required were very 
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In 1954, however, a drastic revision of NATO plans accepted a 
major reduction in force goals, based on the availability of atomic 
weapons and modernized weapons systems, including a wide range of 
various types of missiles. Our force plans now have been projected 
some 5 years hence, and adjusted to the threat of that period. 

Because our forces are truly minimal, our concept for their em- 
ployment requires the most modern weapons, including nuclear wea 
ons, which must be deployed and available on a wide basis through- 
out my command. 

I do not need to reemphasize the fact that without the most mod- 
ern of weapons systems the allied forces in Europe, already minimal, 
could not su in the accomplishment of their missions. And this 
is where the military assistance program becomes indispensable to 
our planning. The program is necessary if our allies are to be per- 
mitted to play the important role which their capabilities justify, and 
which is essential if we are to have an adequate defense against the 
challenges we face. 

In my presentation to the European Subcommittee of President 
Eisenhower’s Committee To Study the U.S. Military Assistance Pro- 
gram—the Draper Committee—when the subcommittee visited my 
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headquarters in Paris last January, I reviewed the major accomplish- 
ments of the military assistance program over the past 8 

Without in any sense detracting from the absolutely essential con- 
tributions of our allies—and there would be no NATO without 
them—I might repeat the following achievements of the U.S. military 
assistance pro; : 

1. Of certain critical categories of Stuipment, approximately 64 
percent now on hand have been provided by the military assistance 


rogram. 
: 2. About 80 percent of the current aircraft inventory in NATO 
Europe air forces has been furnished through the military assistance 
program. 

3. About 33 percent of the current ship tonnage in NATO Europe 
naval forces has been supplied through the military assistance 
program. 

4. Approximately 63,800 allied officers and men have been trained 
in U.S. service schools and training installations, mostly in the con- 
tinental United States. 

5. A significant number of factories for the production of pro- 
pellants and explosives have either been constructed or rehabilitated 
through the facilities assistance program. 

6. The NATO construction program, to which the United States 
and all NATO members have contributed during the past 8 years, 
has given NATO Europe operational airfields, and over a thousand 
miles of operational pipelines; this program has also contributed sev- 
eral million barrels of POL storage capacity, and many thousands 
of miles of operational signal cables. 

7. The mutual weapons development program portion of the mili- 
tary assistance program has, through timely cost-sharing contribu- 
tions, advanced the research and development of promising military 
developments originated within NATO countries, thereby stimulatin 
expansion and greater use of the large pool of scientific and technic 
skills in Europe. 

A prime pe of the achievements from this effort is the present 
coordinated NATO production of a light weight reconnaissance and 
strike fighter aircraft. The British developed the engine; the Italians 
developed the airframe; and currently the Germans, Italians, and 
the United States are financing the initial production. 

The above achievements of the military assistance program have 
given substance to our forward strategy. They are among the most 
vital reasons why no foot of NATO at as in the 10 years of NATO’s 
life been lost to the forces of aggression. 

But there is more to the story of how this allied strength has been 
achieved and maintained. Our European allies have steadily in- 
creased theix own defense expenditures. They provide approxi- 
mately 314 million men. They supply the land and facilities for 
military installations that NATO must have. In so doing, they con- 
tribute by far the greater part of the cost of the security that has 
been attained. 

The military assistance program acts as a catalyst to such allied 
contribution. It stimulates and encourages. It nourishes hope and 
stiffens determination, It is, in short, at the very root of our com- 
bined security ; it gives an unparalleled return for each American dol- 
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lar spent—in a ledger in which the profit is our freedom and the loss 
would be beyond contemplation. 

Forces without effective weapons, forces shorn of adequate strength 
and facilities, soon become an idle bluff and an empty one. Policy 
in today’s anxious world must be backed by strength or it soon 
disintegrates. 

In this poe scm year of NATO, words like partnership and 
unity and understanding are much in evidence—and they represent 
characteristics which are indeed increasingly at the heart of the 
alliance’s being. But let us remember that NATO needs sinew as 
well as heart. To play its great part in free world security, NATO 
must have both, 

(End of prepared statement of General Norstad, which was sub- 
mitted for the record. ) 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this juncture to speak from charts 
because it is the easiest way to cover a very large subject in a relatively 
short period of time. 

I am here against the background of the 10th anniversary of the 
founding, the establishment of NATO. I am not going into that par- 
ticular subject because it has been quite well covered in the press and 
by the many speeches of the many dignitaries who have been visiting 
the United States; NATO dignitaries who have been visiting the 
United States during this particular period. 

We have heard in public talks, in the press, and on the radio, about 
what NATO has accomplished and I think it has impressed us all 
with the fact that these accomplishments have been very great. 

I have come from Europe. In fact, I spent the 4th of April, the 
actual anniversary date, taking the salute of a parade of the forces of 
nine nationalities in the city of Mainz on the west bank of the Rhine. 
So I heard some speeches over there and I saw some newspapers over 
there before I left and I want to assure you that the interest in Europe 
in this subject and in NATO is, if anything, greater than it has been 
in the United States and I say this with no reflection on what has 
happened in the United States. There is a subject which is very close 
to all of the people of the NATO countries—with all of the people, 
particularly of Europe. 

I think that the one point that was mentioned more than any other 
was the fact that the 10th anniversary permitted everyone, or re- 
quired everyone to look back for once, look back for a period of 10 
years to the conditions that existed in Europe in that period of 1948, 
1949, and further into 1950 and 1951 as well. 

I have visited Europe, or lived in Europe every year since 1944, 
and I can remember—not as well as those people who were citizens of 
those countries, but I remember very well, and many of you people 
do too, the conditions that existed in that period of 1948 and 1949, 
that gave birth to the alliance. 

I think we are all impressed with the fact that there was very little 
smoke coming out of the chimneys in the factories of Europe. 

I think we were all impressed with the fact that there was a great 
housing shortage and very few houses were being built. There was 
a lack of any activity of that kind. 

I think we were aware of the fact that the stores and shops were 
virtually empty. People showed no interest in what was there. The 
streets were also empty. 


\ 
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I think the most impressive thing to me was not the physical things, 
but it was more the attitude, the atmosphere of the people themselves, 
because in general I always came away with a feeling that there was 
very little hope and I must admit I also came away with a feeling 
that there was very little basis for hope, and this was reflected on the 
faces of oneryeedy: 

I would like to point to the contrast today. All of these countries 
are teeming with activity. Factories are working and expanding. 
There is construction. But again, more important is the attitude 
of the people. There is no question—just looking at the people— 
there is no question but what they have a confidence that there is going 
to be a tomorrow and that tomorrow is going to be a very good one. 

This has become really the great strength, the great strength of the 
West. It is the confidence and the hope which is the foundation of the 
determination, the will, of all of these people. 

This, I think, is the t achievement of NATO. But my business 
is to talk to you about the military aspects, particularly of the Alliance, 
and I propose to talk a little bit more specifically this time than before 
on the subject of actual forces. 

I do that because we have taken a very good long stride in the 
development of the force requirements and in the perfection of our 
pars I am going to talk to you about where we stand forcewise, 

ut more important, I want to talk to you about what we think. 

I think you still would like to have me talk about the “why” of the 
program, rather than the “what” of the program which the Pentagon 
can present perhaps better than I can. If there are any specific ques- 
tions on that, I will be very glad to get into it. 

I am talking about why we have this program and what it means in 
this critical NATO area. As a reminder, I will brief you very quickly 
on the broad organizational structure and I would like to remind you 
also about the large geographical area covered by this pons 

You know that my responsibility extends from the northern tip 
of Norway through the Scandinavian countries, down through the 
as sy proper, to the Mediterranean and the eastern borders of 

ey. 

In 2 to administer that, as I told you before, we have to have 
some administrative structure, the command structure to handle it, 
so this is broken down into four major commands. First, there is 
North, for Norway and Denmark, with the appropriate land, sea, and 
air commands. 

The Center is this area here, from the base of Jutland down to the 
Elbe, and it consists of the land, air, and naval forces of the con- 
tinental countries found in that area plus the Canadian contribution 
to NATO which is in both land and air, and the British contribution to 
NATO on the Continent—land and air—and the U.S. contribution. 

The U.S. 7th Army, for instance, fits in under the land center com- 
mander, General Speidel of the German Army, and the air comes 
under Air Chief Marshal Mills who is the British Air Marshal in 
command of the air in the central region. 

In the south they take orders in Naples. They have U.S. Admiral 
Brown who commands the allied land, sea, and air forces in this area, 
He has under him land command and an air command with an 
American, General Lindsay, and he has under him in time of war 
a Navy strike force which is the U.S. 6th Fleet. 
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Since there has been some discussion here about the status of fleets 
because of the action of the French and their fleet, I would like to 
point out that this U.S. 6th Fleet is committed to NATO in time of 
war, in case of war, and we plan and depend fully upon use of this 
force in the event of war. 

A fourth command is the only strictly single service command that 
we have and that is a naval command under Admiral Bingley (United 
Kingdom) with headquarters in Malta. There are six sub-commands. 
The French sub-command (MEDOC)—the one in some de of con- 
troversy in recent weeks—is in this area. There are also French, 
Italian, Greek, British, Turkish, and Gibraltar, which is British. 
That is broadly the structure. 

I want to remind you that springing directly from the original pur- 
poses and principles of NATO, as stated in the treaty, our function, 
our primary mission—and again I emphasize that this is a military 
mission, or the mission for the military forces—is the prevention of 
war. That is task number one, and only in the event of failure in that 
first and most important mission do we consider the ibility of our 
second mission which is the defense, to provide for the defense of the 
people and territories of the N ATO countries. 

in I remind you, there are three essential elements of the de- 
terrent; the first is the retaliatory forces, the heavy strategic forces. 
The U.S. Strategic Air Command, certain naval forces and the U.K. 
bomber command are the principal elements of the retaliatory forces. 

These forces continue to be absolutely essential. They do not come 
under NATO command. They are retained—all those forces are re- 
tained—under national command but will be used for the overall pur- 
poses of the West. We depend upon the effect to be produced by 
these forces — as much as if they were in NATO hands; without 
effective retaliatory forces our plans would not be valid. They would 
have no foundation. But there is also another essential part of the 
deterrent, and I want to emphasize the fact that this is an essential 
part of the deterrent. This second element is land forces, air forces 
and naval forces that have the responsibility of holding the forward 
line of the NATO countries. 

Then, finally, there is the support of these forces without which 
they would be absolutely useless—without the will of all the countries, 
this country and all the other countries, to use these forces for the 
p for which they are intended, should it become necessary. 

This is something in which we have a particular interest at this 
time because of a particularly critical situation in Berlin. I must 
say that I was very moved in mber at the ministerial meeting, the 
NATO ministerial meeting which was held in Paris. I have been 
attending these international conferences for more years than I like 
to think about, and there is very little inspiration in many of them. 

There is a lot of pulling and tugging and you always come out with 
a pretty good answer, but there is very little inspiration in a meeting 
of that kind. It is too well worked out beforehand. 

But in December when the Council, by popular demand of all the 
members, took the Berlin question from the afternoon of the second 
day and insisted on ere it as a first item of business, and then 
came out with the strongest and most categorical statement in support 
of the strong statement taken by the quadripartite people, believe me, 
I was thrilled and greatly inspired. 
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There was no pulling and tugging. This wasn’t something argued 
out and lobbied for a long period of time. ‘There was y an ex- 
plosion of agreement on the subject. No argument about the language, 
no fussing about it, no speeches except speeches of great strength in 
support of this position. 

It was a very moving experience in December, and this was repeated 
again in the meeting that was held here last week. 

Before I get into the forces I want to tell you a little bit about our 
thinking. I have touched on this in general before, but it has come 
down to a point where it has more strength and more substance as a 
proposals as a plan, as a concept. It has the added validity now of 

aving been approved by the alliance. 

Again I want to remind you of what I have said about the retalia- 
tory forces. These retaliatory forces continue to be absolutely es- 
sential and we depend upon them. 

For that reason, because we believe and consider these forces are 
effective and must remain effective, and can remain effective, it is a 
basic NATO assumption that the Russians could not deliberately pro- 
voke a war in the face of the destruction that could be accomplished 
by these retaliatory forces. We believe this can continue. 

Now, if that is the case, and we firmly believe that it is—then the 
great danger of a war is, of course, a war as a result of a mistake, an 
error in judgment, and again I would tell you that this error in judg- 
ment or mistake, could be most dangerous in a most important and 
most sensitive and most critical area, and NATO certainly is that 
area, or is one of the outstanding areas in that particular category. 

Now, with that background of the retaliatory forces, we have 
taken—we have worked out, determined—certain specific objectives 
that must be achieved by any strategy, any concept. That is not only 
this particular strategy, but what must be the aim, what must be the 

urpose of the forees—what is required in addition to the retaliatory 
orces, and particularly in this area. 

So we have taken three objectives, determined three objectives. The 
first is that if there is an incident of some kind, if there is a military 
incident, a clash of some kind, whether it is the result of deliberate 
decision or whether it is the result of an accident, we must have the 
means here to compel a pause, a break in the continuity of the action 
that has started. 

That is the number one objective of whatever plan we have. This 
is an objective. 

The second objective is that in that pause we compel, we must force 
a conscious decision on the part of the Russians that they either will 
or will not go to war. They can’t slide into it, they can’t back into it, 
they can’t wake up some morning and find they have gone too far. 

We must compel them to make a conscious decision that they are 
either going to war or they are not going to war. 

Third, when they are making this consideration, we must compel 
them to think in terms of the total cost, the total ore that they would 
have to pay for their act and not permit them to think in terms of some 
small price, some small cost that might be extracted by some local 
forces someplace. 

Those are the three objectives of any valid strategy in this area and 
in the general context in which we live now and will live in the im- 
mediate future. 
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Now, in order to achieye that, we have worked out what we call 
a Shield strategy. All these labels are dangerous. I find they come 
back and hit you across the back of the head sooner or later, but this 
is so well established as a Shield that I will talk about the Shield. 

I would like to state, in the first instance, that this Shield is not 
conventional. It is not a conventional force because we are, as I 
will point out, we are depending upon atomic delivery forces through- 
out this force. 

I point out also that this Shield is not only composed of ground 
forces. It includes the land forces, naval forces, and the air forces 
in appropriate balance and very substantial forces in all categories. 

Now, let’s assume in the first instance that we did not have the 
forces here. If we did not have very substantial forces, or if we 
were reduced to token forces in this particular area, again, as I have 
told this committee before, we would be wide open for a situation 
which could be developed by the Soviets or by the satellites whereby 
they would have an excuse or build up an excuse, to come across and 
actually take some territory on this side. 

And if they could do this without using force, without using any 
substantial or any significant force, this would put us in an extremel 
difficult position because if we responded to this as an attack—and it 
would certainly be regarded as an attack, at least by the people in 
this particular area—if we were to respond in terms of the NATO 
Treaty, and we have the firmest commitment to do that, then we would 
bear the responsibility for using significant forces in the first instance. 

I would believe that our decision would be the right one in this 
case, but I need not tell you it would be an extremely difficult one to 
take. The force not having been used against us, we must use signifi- 
cant force. 

On the other hand, if we have significant forces—I am not talking 
about token forces, I am not talking about token forces because token 
forces, in my judgment, are nothing but idle threats and would create 
the most dangerous position we can put ourselves in. They must 
be real. They must be substantial. 

Now, if we have these forces in adequate numbers, then if there 
is a mistake, whether it is a probing operation or whether it is an 
accident, there is strength enough there to take decisive action to meet 
this relatively small action, or the action that was less than a general 
war. 

It would compel a pause. Whether the pause is a matter of hours 
or matter of days, or weeks or months, it doesn’t make a bit of differ- 
ence. There is a pause and they have to take a conscious decision 
to do something; to bring a force and to drive through. It can’t be 
a mistake. 

Now, involved in this decision would be the consideration of the 
consequences, not only of these so-called Shield forces when they meet 
opposition, but if they bring up major strength to push through, 
then they have to consider the total price, which indie the action, 


the operations, of the retaliatory force. 

Now, this is the principal function of these forces, and it is the 
principal because it is the most productive. It would lead to the 
most productive results. It will give us the greatest return on our 
or and it contributes to the preservation of peace on a reason- 
able basis. 
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Now, there is another function that is related to this, and it would 
concern me a great deal if again we were to go to inadequate forces, 
which makes them token. When you get below the threshold of ade- 
quacy, you are talking about token forces. 

Now, this is something we should be very aware of at the particular 
time because of the Berlin situation. Whatsupports our policy? All 
policy is supported by some power, some force. 

We may not like the idea, but it is and always has been. What 
would support our policy if we reduce this below the threshold of 


adequacy ¢ 

There is only one thing we can depend upon and that is the retalia- 
tory forces. Massive retaliation. I say it is absolutely essential to 
have the ability to retaliate. It is absolutely essential that our re- 
taliatory forces be maintained on an effective and adequate basis. 
But if we depend entirely and solely upon those forces then we have 
no choice, and regardless of what happens, we have no reaction, no 
response except the ultimate all-out response. Everything becomes 
black and white. We have no choice of reaction except all on one side 
or nothing on the other. 

I don’t have to tell you people that we would be piecemealed to 
death. We wouldn’t survive here for 6 months. This is the most 
dangerous position we could put ourselves in. 

So this is another important function of the Shield forces. 

I want to clarify one thing. I am not talking about limited war— 
don’t mistake me—in this critical NATO area. It is a matter of 
judgment. I don’t think you can have a limited war here. I don’t 
think a war can be kept limited in this area because it is too important. 

If anybody is going to push through, they have calculated the cost 
of this, the dangers of this. You can’t engage and then find that, hav- 
ing engaged Sod the eyes of the world are focused upon you, suddenly 
the Russians would say, “Well, we started this off, we hoped to do some- 
thing, but these forces have responded to us and we will just disengage 
now and admit to the world that we have to back up on this.” 

I just don’t think it could happen. I think the most possible thing 
would be a rapid expanding of the situation. You might then ask 
why do we want these forces. 

We want them for this reason: If we have the means of dealing 
decisively with a situation less than general war, but up to the condi- 
tions of general war, then we will prevent such a situation from devel- 
oping ; because the fact that we can deal decisively with it will prevent 
it from occurring so again it contributes to the retaliatory force. 

Then there is a third function which is the function of providing 
for the defense of the people and territories of the NATO area. 

Now, it can be argued—I have listened to arguments and dis- 
cussions—in this day and age with missile delivery and in the days 
of nuclear and thermonuclear plenty that it is rather strange to 
talking about defending people and defending territory. This may 
be all right in the ivory tower some place [security deletion]. But 
whoever suggests that it is not important to provide for their defense 
has lost all touch with reality, has lost all touch with the people. 

You could not hold this Alliance together for 15 minutes if you 
said, “All this is going to happen above your heads and after you 
have been overrun and everything is settled down, then we hope to 
come back and help out with what is left.” 
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You just can’t put it on that basis. 

Now, as long as it is reasonable for us to make some reasonable 
provisions for the defense of these people, we must do that. It is 
reasonable because a requirement for that falls well within the 

uirement for these other functions that I have talked about. 

ow, with that background, I would like to trace the development of 
the forces that are necessary to carry this out. There have been 
oe critical points in the curve of the development of the allied 
orces. 

There was the 1951 and early 1952 position, and the plans and 
studies which were developed under General Eisenhower’s guidance in 
the first days of the Alliance. 

Now I think the characteristic of those days was the fact that there 
was an imminence to the threat. You will remember that it wasn’t 
a question then of whether there was going to be a war, it was a 
question of what month the war was going to start. 

That was the feeling here in Washington when I went to Europe 
in January 1951, and that was the feeling in Europe at that par- 
ticular time. I think I told this committee before that when I arrived 
in Germany in January 1951, I could almost feel the sigh of relief 
that went up, not only from the Americans, but from the Germans. 
I couldn’t understand it. I saw this feeling of relief. I couldn’t 
understand it. 

I had reasonable confidence in myself and a normal healthy ego, 
but even my ego wouldn’t explain this. So I asked, “What has 
happened? They just can’t feel such confidence in me that they 
suddenly feel this relief.” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” I was told. “They don’t know 
you from Adam, and they don’t care, but your coming here as an 
American and a reasonably informed American—or they wouldn’t 
put you in this job—that is a presumption—and you bring with you 
your wife and your daughter, and they think that you have got sense 
enough not to bring your wife and daughter if you think there will 
be a war next month.’ 

So that was the general atmosphere at that time. 

Another characteristic of the time was, of course, the fact that 
we did not have the substantial number of atomic weapons which we 
could consider in this context, nor did we have weapons of the types 
that were useful in the European area. So we must remember that. 

As a result, because of the two, the threat, and because we didn’t 
have the type weapons, the forces were very large. 

The forces were considered at Lisbon in 1952. TI have that broken 
down into three major regions: north, center, and south. 

At that particular time there was a requirement for a large number 
of divisions in the central European area. Now, some of those divi- 
sions were D-day divisions in support of the forward line, in being 
on the line, in time of peace; the remainder were on a first echelon 
and second echelon basis. They would be available in a matter of a 
few days. They would have to be equipped and trained. 

But with that force, you could just hold the line of the Rhine. But 
even in 1951 and 1952, holding the line at the Rhine was politically 
a ae It was unacceptable but it was the best that could 

one. 
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I have tried to get this on the same basis as others, as we later 
changed it, as I will explain. So I have added more divisions D-day 
divisions, which would bring this total up. They would be the Ger- 
man divisions, so we could move across to a forward strategy and that 
would bring us to a large number of divisions. 

Various studies at that time called for somewhere between 65 and 
95 divisions so 81 is a representative figure. That was in 1952. 

By 1954 there were two significant problems, one that the threat 
did not appear to be as imminent. Just as great, just as important 
that we meet the threat, but it wasn’t a question of meeting it next 
week. 

So the countries began to put this on a long-term basis and we had to 
consider this on the basis of something that would have to be main- 
tained over a period, a substantial period of years. 

In addition to that, we were getting atomic weapons; they were be- 
coming available and the types were becoming available which would 
permit them to be applied to the particular task in Europe. 

Now, this led to another concept of NATO strategy, which was 
approved in December 1954. This was a step in the direction of a 
new weapons concept and it brought this requirement in the ground 
forces down. [Security deletion.] At the present time we [security 
deletion] have 2144 D-day divisions deployed in the forward area— 
2114 out of a total of a little over 28 that we see that we are going 
to get—2814 which we will have under the present a diate 

he same thing is true in the south. You have the very high figure 
in 1951 and 1952, dropping down to the fall of 1954 for the same rea- 
son I gave in the central region. [Security deletion.] Now, about a 
year or a year and a half ago, we were ready to take further steps in 
reducing the forces to put them on a truly minimum basis, and to in- 
are new weapons and new weapons systems into these forces. 

o we have arrived at a new plan which is called MC-70. This has 
been accepted by the NATO authorities and all of the countries are 
working toward the achievement of this particular program. 

Now again in the central region we carry this requirement as 2814. 
Actually, theoretically, it is 30. We see where we are going to get 2814. 

The difference between what we have svetlabie and what is 
required are German divisions which are being made available to us 
on a program on which we have worked with the Germans and we 
will soon have the complete requirement. 

The other deficiency is two French divisions. We have two French 
divisions, D-day, at the present time, but about 3 years ago two of 
their divisions were moved—two of their divisions—to meet the 
Algerian problem. 

ow they continue to carry the commitment to us for those two 
divisions and I fully expect that this commitment in due time will 
be met and those forces will be returned. That brings us up to a 
total of 2814. I pry, goa this to show you that we are, from the 
standpoint of overall organization, we are very close to the achieve- 
ment of the force goals in that sense. Weare very close, and the plan, 
the peanen now calls for this. The commitments are made. 

The same thing is true in the southern region. As a matter of 
fact, if anything it is more dramatic because we have at the present 
time a significant number of divisions in the southern region and 
we are knocking the total down by 1963. 
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Now, this is not quite as good as it looks—and these are require- 
ments rather than actual forces, except in this case where it is actual 
forces, but it is still not as good as it looks and for this reason: 
Because some of these divisions have no equipment. They have no 
substantial equipment, and with the overall programs, if we equipped 
those forces, brought them up, we would bring certain areas up above 
the level of other areas—above a minimum force level. But we would 
do that at the expense of the other areas—because we just don’t have 
money enough to do it all—and most of this goes back to the aid 
program. It is a matter of balancing that. 

F Basuriée deletion. | 

General Norsrap. Again, and I am not going into great detail, 
you find in the naval forces it is the same thing. The northern 
flank is not the most typical because my naval responsibilities in those 
areas are relatively small, but in the Mediterranean area they are 
relatively large. As you see here, we have gone down in requirements. 

The question is to get those D-day ships. I frankly am not inter- 
ested in shipping in Mediterranean ports in mothballs. I couldn’t 
be less concerned about it. 

Circumstances won’t permit us to get post D-day ships out in 
30, 60, or 90 days. I want to put our money, our effort, the effort 
of all these countries into giving us active D-day shipping, D-day 
ships that can take an active part and we do that at the expense of 
a considerable number of tons of this idle shipping which wouldn’t 
be manned and which would be mothballed, but which takes a tre- 
mendous amount of money because the bottoms rust in those ships 
just as well as on any other faster ships, as a matter of fact, and 
it takes money to provide the equipment, to provide for the main- 
tenance and that is taken away from active, useful, fully effective 
forces. 

In the air forces the same thing holds true. In 1951-52 the require- 
ment was high. In 1954 we dropped that down to a lower 


py oer per 

Imost a year and a half ago, we had a significant number of 
NATO aircraft in the central region. I will indicate where they come 
from shortly. ‘ 

Now, we are down at the present time—we were up at this point 
about a year or a year and a half ago. We are down at the present 
time. Now, why are we down? 

We are down because the German contribution has not yet fully 
materialized. They have a very substantial contribution still to make 
and I know they will. So we have started phasing out, rather than 
force a country to reequip, to hold a unit for a year and a half and 
say, “We don’t want it any more,” we say when the time comes to 
phase it out, “You phase it out. We will take that chance.” 

But countries other than Germany will drop down a little further 
and Germany will come in and pull it up to the full requirement. 

Now, you don’t cut numerical forces this way for nothing. The 
main reason we can do this is because of the weapons. This can be 
called a new weapons strategy, a new weapons concept. 

I want to talk to you about it because fortunately or unfortunately, 
there is one source. One principal and nearly exclusive source for 
those new weapons and that is the United States, and that means this, 
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that a substantial number of the new weapons must come under the 
military aid program. 

From our standpoint, the essential function of the aid program now 
and in the future, except in certain special cases, principally Greece 
and Turkey, the principal function of the aid program 1s to give us 
the new weapons. 

I should say that I was tremendously pleased, tremendously im- 
pressed, with the recommendation that has been made, the interim 
recommendation that has been made by the Draper Committee. A 
European Subcommittee, consisting of Mr. Draper, who came over 
there for a preliminary meeting with us and later Mr. McCloy and 
General McNarney, who, with their staff assistants, spent a week with 
us, a very full week, as a result of that, as a result of the explanation 
of just what I have been giving you, they felt that we must add to the 
standard program in order to carry out this strategy—to give us the 
strength that is essential for the missions and objectives which I out- 
lined to you before. 

Now, I would like to go into some detail on this weapons system. 

[ Security deletion. ] 

General Norstap. In order to carry out this program, the increase 
is rather dramatic because we propose that the Siivery capability 
must be expanded, so that it is useful to the forces wherever it is 
necessary, in order to carry out the NATO plans and NATO objec- 
tives, and is no longer to be restricted to the hands of the U.S. Forces. 

Now, this is a very significant development that was approved by 
baa Council in the heads of government meeting in December 
1957. 

We are well on the road. I talked to you about this last year, but 
we are well on the road now; we are poing to take a first step in 
creating this delivery capability in the forces of other countries. 

This is quite a substantial change. Schematically you see it is 
now spread out so that it covers all of the vital areas in the Alliance. 

For instance, in the squadrons we make quite an increase from the 

resent 1958 position [security deletion]. That is not an increase in 

8. forces [security deletion]. This is an increase in the forces of 
other countries. 

The naval forces remain roughly the same, and we have established 
a eearenaean for [security deletion] missile submarines. We doubt 
whether the speed of the development of the missile submarine is such 
as to make the total requirement possible by 1963, but we have a re- 
quirement and we have put in that requirement. 

Now, in addition, the t dramatic increase is in the field of Army 
weapons—so-called bat: area weapons, to meet the require- 
ments, to make an effective shield force. 

These forces I have indicated, the forces in general, the require- 
ment for numbers of units we have met, but we must equip them. 
They must have the most modern and the best equipment. 

That program calls for an increase of this battlefield type of mis- 
sile in this area—and I remind you this is something over 4,000 miles 
of front—we will require a very marked increase [security deletion]. 

The naval forces remain essentially the same, so that is the most 
dramatic increase. 
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in I would emphasize that this is the basis of the requirement 
for the additional funds that were recommended by the Draper Com- 
mittee. In order to permit us to make this first substantial step on 
the road, by getting these additional units—this additional new 
equipment—-in the hands of these forces, so the forces can be effective 
and will not have to be just an empty and idle bluff; that is the basis 
upon which the Draper Committee has made this preliminary or 
interim recommendation. 

I want to give you an index or two of what the aid programs have 
done in the last few years. 

We have taken a few major items—categories of major items of 
equipment, These are very large items of equipment. It is not all 
the equipment. Just certain equipment, and we show by countries, 
in the blue and the yellow, what they actually have. 

The blue indicates how much of this has come from an aid program. 

Again I say this applies to major items of Army equipment. Now, 
I think the figures are self-explanatory. Belgium is 74 percent. 
Germany is 33 percent, because Germany has just gotten the initial 
issue of equipment. 

You can see they are coming up to a total of 82 percent. They are 
buying their equipment. 

Greece, most of that comes from the United States, and Turkey, of 
course ; also the main source is the United States. 

The U.K. gets practically nothing in their equipment. Most of 
theirs comes from their own source. From the standpoint of ship- 
ping, it is precisely the same situation. I think 33 or 34 percent of 
the shipping across the board comes from—has come in the past from 
the aid program. 

Again I point out that practically all, for instance, of Turkey’s 
shipping, comes from the aid program and the U.K.—none of the 
U.K. comes from the aid pro 

In the air, the most siimhificant, of course, from the standpoint of 
the aircraft. I pointed out this rise in the central region [security de- 
letion] which is very significant. This indicates again how much 
they have against their total requirement and how much of this has 
come from the aid program. 

You see in Belgium 65 percent, of the total of 92 percent strength 
which they actually have came from the aid program. 

The interesting thing is, Germany has 34 percent of 45 and is com- 
ing up rapidly. As you know, they are going into production on an 
American-type aircraft and they are also buying some of the light- 
weight strike fighters. I think I spoke about that last year, to equip 
themselves. 

_The Greeks, all of their aircraft come under the aid program. 
Sixty-four percent comes from U.S. aid, and 30 percent has come from 
Canadian aid. The same thing is true of Turkey, where 76 percent— 
you see, all of the Turkish, all of Turkey’s airplanes, 93 percent, come 
from an aid program. Seventy-six percent of that is United States 
and 17 percent is Canada. 

The U.K. is phasing out the 19 percent of the aircraft of the United 
Kingdom which come from U.S. funds. They have 100 percent in 
strength and this figure becomes smaller. 
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Mr. Jupp. General, why is the t,o of its own contribution 
of planes so low in the case of France? Haven’t they those new 
Mystéres and soon? Why haven’t they been able to contribute more? 

General Norsrap. I am talking about the aircraft devoted to 
NATO. Included in this 80 percent are Mystéres. We put in in 
1950—I don’t know when the money became available—the United 
States put an $86 billion OSP program into France and we bought— 
for that money we bought 225, I think Mystéres and the French, at 
the same time, agreed to buy another 200 or so. So that the 200 and 
some odd Mystéres would be shown in this 80 percent because it came 
from French production, but from our money. 

Now, what does this mean in terms of forces that were maintained ? 
What numbers can we get our hands on? What has been created? 
I think these charts indicate that the aid program is the catalyst, 
has been the seed from which has grown certain strength, certain 
forces. 

It could not have been created without the assistance from these 
programs—believe me, that is true. 

Now, what does this amount to in American terms? We know that 
our Army is so big and our Navy is so big and our Air Force is so big, 
and they take a certain amount of money. 

Now, what we have done, we have taken the first line units, the 
units that are committed to NATO of these countries—and these are 
NATO committed forces, and we have applied the division slice 
principle. We have taken a slice that would correspond to an Ameri- 
can slice. Not only the unit itself, but the support, the overhead 
that must be charged against that unit. We have done that with all 
of the three services. 

Now, the NATO forces that are supported by this program, as I 
have indicated, are the equivalent of 314 million men. This is the de- 
Sense establishment committed to NATO. The equivalent of 314% 
million. 

Now, actually, we have taken this against an American slice; we 
have taken a division and figured it on an American slice basis. The 
actual slice is very, very similar to that. So this pro does make 
possible a military establishment of this size for NATO purposes. 
This is less the United States and Canadian contribution. 

In 1963 there will be certain slight increases less Canada and the 
United States. 

Now I have shown you, roughly, this chart before, but I think it 
might help you in asking some questions, if I remind you of the fact 
that—I know you go through all of these books and you are impressed _ 
with the fact that we are paying—the United States is making money 
available to these forces. 

I might point out that from the standpoint of defense money it is 
a relatively small—essential, but a relatively small part—to stimulate 
the creation, the maintenance, of effective forces of this magnitude. 
It isa penny small figure. 

I want to emphasize that the other countries make a very substantial 
contribution. 

This shows the development since 1950, where we show the national 
defense expenditure of these countries, the NATO countries, and 
plotted against them in red are the aid contributions on deliverv- 
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this is delivery basis, not. appropriations, but delivery basis—what 
has actually been delivered in this period. 

You see, it runs from point five—a half billion dollars in 1950 up 
to a peak here of 2.5 in 1953. Again this is deliveries. This was, of 
course, stimulated by the Korean war and by the establishment of the 
planning which came from this 1951 and 1952 planning, and this has 
dropped down to a point where we now stand at 0.8 billion in 1958. 

Mr. Mryer. How do you compare their dollars or their expense 
with ours? Upon what Soain do you make a conversion to draw those 
bars ¢ 

General Norstap. These are defense budgets plotted against the 
value of our contribution of the aid program. These are national 
defense budgets. 

Mr. Meyer. What is the mathematical basis for making conversion ? 
I mean their currency is different than ours. 

General Norstap. This is reduced to dollars. 

Mr. Meyer. Tothe purchasing power of our dollars ? 

General Norstap. For instance, if they appropriate 4.2 ceutsche 
marks, that is carried as $1 here at the existing rate of exchange. 

Mr. Meyer. Is that true purchasing power? I mean is it actually 
a reflection of true purchasing power in goods? 

General Norsrap. Perhaps not. This would be greater in true pur- 
chasing ree It would be greater because, for instance, you will 
buy a soldier’s equipment, his food, and things, for less money in 
Europe than you buy it in the United States, by a great margin, by a 
great margin. You get more in certain fields. 

Also, I point out here that we frequently talk about this total of 
$12.3 billion having gone to NATO countries in this area. 

I have tried to give you specifically why we need this, what is being 
done, what is being fhe, tron this. I must say that the situation 
as we see it at the end of 10 years and as we look forward to the next 
end per of 5 to 10 years, impresses me with the fact that we have no 

is for saying that the job is done. I would like very much to say 
that the job is done. 

I am strongly of the opinion that unless there is some very drastic 
change in the political context in which we must live and work, or the 
military situation, that the forces that I have talked about and general 
strategy or concept that I have outlined to you, the objectives that we 
have stated must be achieved; they can be supported as being more 
important in the period of the next 5 to 10 years than they were in the 
period of the last 5 to 10 years. Because in this new era in which we 
are moving into with nuclear plenty and the missile delivery capability, 
it is more than ever necessary that we take whatever action is necessary 
to prevent a war as a result of a mistake. 

_ It is even more necessary that we prevent the Russians, or the satel- 
lites supported by the Russians, from backing themselves into, or per- 
mitting themselves to be backed into, a crisis which could rapidly ex- 
pand into a third world war. 

_ Now, that completes my statement. I have taken very great liber- 
ties with the printed statement, Mr. Chairman, but I will try to answer 
any questions that you might have. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, General, for your usual good de- 
fense of assistance to NATO. 
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General, you have been here before and you understand the proce- 
dure that we operate on, the 5-minute rule. 

General, would you take my 5 minutes and just make a comparison 
with what we are facing from the other side? 

General Norstap. Yes, in broad terms. 

You may have noticed in my appearances here, I never show you a 
chart with 175 divisions in letters 2 feet high printed in red. I never 
show you 20,000 or 12,000 aircraft, and I don’t want to do that because 
we always have a tendency to put those figures up and then compare 
what we have directly with those figures. 

In the first place, that does not permit us to see this in proper per- 
spective because when they had some 175 divisions we didn’t realize in 
dealing with one area that they had other problems. They have 360 
degrees that they have to watch. In the neighborhood of 21,000 air- 
craft—at least 10,000 of those aircraft are directly assigned to air 
defense purposes and a good part of the remainder are for other local 
purposes. 

They also have to have a very substantial number in the Far East. 

Now, from the standpoint of what they have, they have enough. 
They have enough. 

In East Germany, for instance, they have had some 22 divisions. 
They have announced some reductions. We can take that with a grain 
of salt, but it doesn’t make very much difference. The reductions 
would add up to maybe a division or a division and a half if they are 
carried out. But it makes no significant difference. The same thing 
was true from the air standpoint—they have plenty of aircraft and 
they have plenty of bases in East Germany, in Czechoslovakia, and 
in Poland, and in eastern Russia to support the number of aircraft that 
they would have to use against us. 

Now, if they reduced it, if they pulled back it makes no difference 
because they have the initiative. They can decide to replace those 
forces, and this gets into the question of disengagement, the dangers 
of a system of disengagement, because they can replace those forces 
in a matter of hours. By air—by airlift—if they chose to do it, and 
they can certainly replace all of them, regardless of the reduction, in 
a matter of days, should they choose to do it. Both air and ground. 

So, while it 1s quite unreasonable to look at their total number of di- 
visions and say, “That is our problem,” you couldn’t fight them on the 
ground if you had them. It is only dangerous from our standpoint 
ina long war of attrition. 

When we say we have to have so many divisions, we are carefully 
calculating how many divisions we need, what we would actually do 
against the divisions to be brought to bear against us at a particular 
time. The same from the air standpoint. 

Now, in the missile field, in the future, of course, we have a great 
interest. We must assume that as we are developing into this battle- 
field type of missile, that the Russians can and will do the same thing. 
We must assume that. 

I think we must make assumptions for planning purposes that they 
can have the type of missile that they would wish in this particular 
area a bring to bear against us, just as we can and will have these 
missiles. 
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This, on the other hand, does not make the difference between night 
and day. You will remember a chart which I was embarrassed to 
bring along this time—I think I have it, but I don’t want to see it if it 
is here—the one with all those white dots showing the airfields. 

I have shown that to the committee. One of the great things it does 
is answer the question, Can we be eliminated by a simultaneous sur- 
prise attack ? 

I have pointed out that those dots were airfields, and they were 
spread out over a tremendous area. I have pointed out that this is 
only one area. As important as this area is, it is only one area of the 
world, and there are airfields other places that have to be considered. 
But there are more dots today, because the missiles we are putting in 
become dots, and as this program is carried on there become more 
dots, so the security is vastly enhanced by the further dispersion of 
the forces by means of the development of missiles. 

So if you have something that can shoot from point A to point B, it 
doesn’t necessarily mean that point B is going to hi Gaptroved, I think 
this is true of ail weapons throughout history, that you can’t have 
them on a 1-to-1 basis—one weapon for one target. And the very 
breadth, scope of the dispersal, while it continues to be of great con- 
cern to us—the Russians have the capability facing immediately across 
from us—something we must constantly work on—they are not going 
to — the effectiveness of our force by simultaneous surprise 
attack. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, General. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouton. I want to go back to my old subject, France. 

General Norstap. Good. 

Mrs. Bouron. What has been the effect of the withdrawal of her 
troops and now her navy ? 

General Norsrap. Well, Mrs. Bolton—I will comment on both, but 
I would like to separate the two. 

The withdrawal of the troops, first, was to meet a requirement in 
Algeria, which was quite within her right because she notified us be- 
forehand that she had this national problem—whether we agree or 
not it was a national problem, and it was her decision that she would 
withdraw forces just as the United States advised me they were 
taking away the 6th Fleet to go to Lebanon, for instance. It is the 
same thing, the same authority which is prescribed. 

So, if we can separate that for a moment—— 

Mrs. Borron. May I throw in another question ? 

General Norstap. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouron. Has she accomplished anything by withdrawing 
those troops and using them in Algeria? 

General Norsrap. She feels that she has. The solution, of course, 
to the Algerian problem is ultimately political rather than military, 
but she feels that she faces a military situation at this time. 

I would say from a military standpoint the situation is probably 
more favorable to the French at the present time in that area. 

If I may comment on the French Fleet situation, the French Fleet 
is a different category entirely. In the first place, it is not the French 
Mediterranean Fleet. It is only part of the French Mediterranean 
Fleet because only part has been allocated or earmarked for NATO. 
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As far as I am concerned, this is one-third. One-third of the 
French Mediterranean Fleet was committed to NATO to operate 
pr pis the national forces in time of peace, but under NATO in time 
of war. 

That actually consists—the one-third consists—of one carrier, light, 
the antisubmarine type, six destroyers as a part of the escort for this 
carrier, and five additional destroyers that are operated in the Medi- 
terranean—in the Sicilian Straits area. 

Now, that is all that is involved. The base structure, ports, har- 
bors, facilities, are not involved. France has made certain contribu- 
tions of submarines to what is called the Gibraltar barrier. They are 
not involved. They continue to be available to us. 

We depend upon France for one of the major contributions of patrol 
aircraft in the Mediterranean and they are not withdrawn. A rela- 
tively small force is involved. 

Mrs. Bouton. Did they notify you ahead ? 

General Norsrap. I will tell you exactly what happened. We are 
in the process of notification at the present time. France invoked 
paarierene of a NATO document. She notified the NATO Council by 

etter and at the same time notified me by letter of her intent to 
withdraw these forces. Gave no dates. It has not yet been done. It 
has not been accomplished. 

She gave no date. She just said she intended to withdraw. But 
under the rules, I am required to give a statement of the milita 
effects of this, and France is bound not to carry it out under this 
document until after the Council has considered it. She is not bound 
to follow the decision or any decision of the Council, but she cannot 
carry it out until after the Council has considered it and expressed 
the views. It is a matter of influence rather than authority. 

I still owe the authorities a statement of military effect. I will get 
that out shortly. 

From the purely military standpoint, I don’t think we consider this 
too important. This NATO is delicately balanced, but it isn’t so 
delicately balanced that you take away one carrier and some destroyers 
and it suddenly throws it into a position where you have to give up 
the ghost and say there is no future. 

However, the situation is a very serious one and I am very concerned 
about it, because if a country establishes the fact that a can just 
wake up some morning and say, “I will pull this out,” you pull the 
cork out of the bottom of this thing. 

Now, this hasn’t happened. No one has pulled the cork out. For 
this reason, it may be a good thing. All the other countries were very 
disturbed about this. They continued to be extremely disturbed. The 
fact that they are disturbed has strengthened their own resolve to 
provide their forces and keep them committed. 

Mrs. Boiron. A small proportion of French troops or a large pro- 
portion of their troops were withdrawn to Algeria? 

General Norstap. They have withdrawn practically half of what 
they gave us. They gave us originally four divisions. They have 
two of those down there and so they owe us two. 

Discussion off the record.) 
airman Morean. The gentlewoman’s time has expired. 
Mrs. Kelly. 
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Mrs. Ketuy. General, as you presented the defense of the free world, 
and the part NATO plays in that defense, do I understand this is 
based entirely on the present status quo. If there is any political 
decision to change this status quo in any form, withdrawal of troops, 
disengagement, etc., will that break up your defense completely ‘ 

General Norsrap. If there is a decision to disengage, what does dis- 
engage mean? I don’t quite know what it means, but I assume it 
means some pulling apart some reasonable distance. You have 
nothing. 

Let’s suppose this is done in the present situation. There is no 
substitute for it; there is no new security achieved by some other 
means, it is just decided to disengage. 

Now, let’s take the case of the American troops. You can’t dis- 
engage very far with American troops without pushing them across 
the western border of Germany. f 

When you push them across the western border of Germany, their 
military effectiveness is decreased. So I would come back here and 
the Government would say, “Are these forces militarily effective, be- 
cause they are costing us an awful lot of money.” e have some 
problem keeping them there, the Congress tells us we must bring the 
boys home, we get letters from all through the country, “Why are we 
maintaining these forces at great expense ?” 

You move them back and I am asked the question, “Are they fully 
militarily effective?” 

I say, “No, they are not. They are useful. They have great 
psychological effect, but I cannot say that disengaged in this way they 
are fully militarily effective.” 

How long would you people leave those forces over there? Not 
very long. Not very long. 

So if you disengage in that sense, some of those forces—I would 
hope that we could keep some; you have to have some token, I would 
hope to keep some. The rest of them would come back. That de- 
stroys this balance. I guarantee you this system goes out. It cannot 
be done. It is iindanihe: It is through. It is finished. 

Those forces come back here. Under what conditions would we get 
them back into Europe if we needed them? I would give you the 
answer to that. They will never get back under any circumstances of 
peace or war. We have had it. 

Now, suppose we have, say, five divisions and the Russians say 
they will pull back an equal number of divisions. 

What does that mean? Absolutely and utterly nothing. They 
have the initiative. They can put at least two divisions back in a 
a of hours. We won’t know a thing about it. They will just 
show up. 

Phsy can put the rest of them back within a matter of a day or two. 
So we get ourselves in position where we pull out. We destroy our 
position and they leave themselves in a position where it is up to them 
to do what they want to do. Now, if it is anything short of criminal, 
I would like to hear any support for it. It can’t be done. 

The same thing is true for other systems which work without any 
safeguards, as in the present “eens context, the present gen- 
eral situation, without any real safeguards, where we give up some 
real security that we have really sweat blood over, we have sweat 
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blood over for a period of 10 years, until we build up some real secu- 
rity, enough security as a matter of fact so that every year NATO be- 
comes a greater thorn in the side of the Soviets, which is a clear in- 
dication of the effectiveness of this alliance; we have built this up. 

Are we now to suggest that we should throw away part of this secu- 
rity in the hope—perhaps the vain hope, I think it would be a vain 
hope—that the Russians are suddenly going to change their minds 
and be very nice and very agreeable? When we can’t enforce it? We 
are committing ourselves to a position that can’t be changed and 
which they can change at will. 

Have we reached the point where we have confidence in that situa- 
tion? I think not. 

I think it would be disastrous to this program unless it is enforce- 
able. 

Must we then commit ourselves and condemn ourselves to no bet- 
ter objective in life than maintaining the status quo in Europe? I 
think that is quite wrong. 

I personally am interested in controlled inspection. People talk 
about disengagement, they talk about the Rapacki plan, neutraliza- 
tion and all of these things and there is one common denominator in 
all of the western proposals, It usually gets lost in the fine print at 
the bottom of the page; you’ve got to search for it; you have to ask 
about it, because it is the popular thing of disengagement which 
catches the popular fancy, a thinning out, The common denomina- 
tor is controlled inspection ; some way of enforcing this. 

Now, from where I sit, an effective system of control and inspection 
itself over a sufficiently broad area, and believe me, that is a big area, 
none of this 25 or 50 miles—that is a snare and illusion and it would 
be the worst thing we could do—I am talking about 800 miles in 
depth. 

hat would in itself relax tension and would go a long way toward 
eliminating the threat of at least a surprise attack by surface forces. 

I can’t say it would protect against a surprise attack by missiles or 
air forces, but at least ground forces. That is one of the threats un- 
der which we live. 

I, for my part, would rather know what was where and what it 
was doing at any given time than to have the Russians say, after an 
argument of 20 years, that they will reduce 50,000 if we reduce 50,000. 

I couldn’t care less if they reduce 50,000. It means nothing. It is 
nothing, Or a hundred thousand. It doesn’t mean a thing. But I 
would like to know for a depth of about 600 miles who was where, 
and what they are doing. That is important, That is security. 

Now, for that reason I lean very strongly to an effective system of 
controlled inspection—ground and air—with the mobility necessary 
to really make it good. I think we should prove whether it is suc- 
cessful or not—if it is we would have some real security, and in ex- 
change for that real security I would consider anything. 

I wouldn’t promise now to do anything, but I would consider any- 
thing in the way of modification of the present situation. 

But, above all, we must not give away the security that we have 
built up with tremendous effort, and at great expense. Something 
that has become real, something that has become of the greatest im- 
portance. We shouldn’t give up any part of that unless there are some 
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real guarantees over which we have the control. Not guarantees in 
writing, they are no good. Something we can enforce and give to the 
Russian just exactly as much advantage as he gives to us. 

Chairman Morgan. The gentlewoman’s time has expired. 

Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, it is always not only instructive, but inspiring to have you 
with us because you communicate the same strength and the imagina- 
tion and ability to us that you do to the people over there. 

You would say, I would judge from your last remarks, that our 
position in Germany—even in central Europe—is stronger than that 
of the Russians and that therefore they are trying to get us to give 
away our strength without making any substantial concession in re- 
turn. Do we need to be so eager to make concessions inasmuch as 
Berlin is relatively a strong point for us and a weak point for them; 
is that not true? 

General Norstrap. I don’t think it can be stated quite that easily. 

We have, at the present time, strength in Europe, and we must re- 
member it. And another thing, I am glad you raised this point be- 
cause when I talk about the mission of these Shield forces, of course, I 
was talking from the standpoint of the broad NATO mission. 

But what position would the United States be in, what position 
would the West be in vis-a-vis Berlin at the present time, if we didn’t 
have the strength that has been created over a period of time? 

We wouldn’t have any position. Let’s face it. We wouldn’t have 
“ny. position. 

he position we have is because of the strength that we have, but 
perhaps of more importance is the strength that we have helped 
create from these other countries. This gives us a real position of 
strength. There is very real stre ‘ 

Now, you can’t balance out whether the Russians have greater 
stre . Actually, the Russians have greater strength available in 
this area than we do at the present time. Let’s face that. 

I mentioned some 20 divisions that they have. Those are Russian 
divisions in East Germany. A certain number of those I would as- 
sume would have to be used in East Germany for East German pur- 
poses, so they probably don’t have 20 divisions they could use against 
us, - 22. But they could bring in more. They can bring in more very 
easily. 

But I don’t think you can say that we are stronger or weaker and 
I wouldn’t put it that way. 

We have significant strength at the present time and this gives us a 
position from which we can talk and can take a position. 

Mr. Jupp. I was thinking not primarily of divisions and strength 
in the military sense but of strength psychologically from the stand- 
point of, first, the demonstration in West Berlin of what people can do 
under freedom right in the heart of a Communist area, and, second, an 
escape hatch which has allowed and is allowing thousands of people 
to come over to our side all the time. 

Those are certainly advantages to us that the Russians want to get 
rid of if we will give them up for nothing. 

General Norstap. That is undoubtedly one of the reasons, one of the 
basic reasons for this present action. ey are quite unhappy about 
first for instance having this showcase, really becoming a showcase 
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of the Western World. They like to be courageous, the West Berlin- 
ers. They like to be courageous. They have some good leadership 
in Willy Brandt, who is a very dynamic, very effective chap. And he 
is a very fine leader. As long as we are backing them and as long as we 
are supporting them. ym « they will remain strong as long as we 
remain strong behind them. 

Now this, as a showcase of the Western World, is a very difficult 
problem. Maybe the Russians would settle for the status quo but 
the one thing about the status quo is this Berlin ~ heey up there 
saying “What a wonderful time these people in the West have: free- 
dom, expanding economies, everybody being better off than he was 
the year before, better food, better clothes, better life.” 

There is a great threat. 

_ Of course, another great problem and a t strength on our side 
is demonstrated here in this NATO Council meeting last week where 
again all of the countries—this is not France, the United Kingdom, 
and America where people have the particular responsibility in the 
area—all of NATO has now associated itself firmly and squarely 
behind the position of the three. In a cold war, in psychological 
warfare, where you are after the hearts and the minds of the people, 
there is no weapon in the world like the strength that comes from 
the unity, the common purpose, the devotion and dedication of 15 
countries. And believe me that is the reason—not the military 
forces. Military forces are essential to create that position, but the 
reason that the Russians are doing their best to weaken NATO, to 
take NATO as target No. 1 as they have in the last 6 years, is be- 
cause of the strength that comes from 15 countries, from Norway to 
Turkey, from there to Canada and the United States, all joined to- 
gether. And when there is a threat from the outside, they come 
together with a bang, like that [indicating] that you know can be 
heard through the walls of the Kremlin. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, you discussed the Draper Committee report just a little 
bit ago. Is the budget that we are considering now made up on the 
basis of recommendations made prior to this Draper Committee’s 


report ? 

Goneanl Norsrap. I believe $400 million the Draper Committee is 
recommending is over and above the recommendations—I know it is; 
over and above what you are now considering. I don’t think that 
the Government has taken any position on it so far. 

Mr. Sexpen. In other words, your budget is set up on the basis of 
weal 40 in this recommendation rather than anything that may come 
ater ¢ 

General Norsrap. That is correct. The program proposed in the 
current budget does not include the Draper recommendations. 

Mr. Sexpen. Let us suppose that the administration does take a 
position on the Draper recommendation and does recommend that 
all or some of the Draper funds be added. What will those moneys 
be used for? 

General Norstap, Essentially for new weapons and for the systems 
that support new weapons. 

Mr. Setpen. In other words, it will just speed up the operation ? 

General Norsrap. It will—— 
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Mr. Setpen. As far as the recipients are concerned ? 

General Norstap. We are speaking about a 1963 time. We are 
shooting against a 1963 deadline. You can say there is no magic in 
1963, but 1963 is 4 years away and it is a program which must. be 
achieved. We must move forward on it if we are going to maintain 
the strength that we now have: If we don’t, our present weapons 
become older. If we don’t replace them with new weapons, then 
we lose the position that I was just talking to Dr. Judd about: The 
a of strength that we now have. Not really relative strength. 

ut the feeling that we can do something, that we are an effective 
force, will be lost. It will be lost. 

So we must move forward. 

This money goes for new weapons, essentially for missiles of various 
types, from the IRBM’s down to relatively short 15-mile battlefield 
types of missiles. That is essentially it. 

r. Setpen. We will move forward under the present budget, how- 
ever. Should the ih spr appropriate additional funds, then we 
will move forward at a faster clip; am I correct? 

General Norsrap. I am talking about something which has not been 
approved by the Government and I have no idea what the view on the 
subject is, but I can tell you that there is a gap in the buildup of this 
defense, and a very serious one—we are working now on an analysis— 
we started something new this year—a detailed analysis with each 
minister of defense on the requirements of his particular country. 
We are trying to tailor things to the forces of that particular coun- 
try. Weno longer can afford the luxury of saying, “12 divisions—12 
standard divisions with the best and newest equipment.” We haven’t 

t that kind of money and equipment. We say, “Three of those 

ivisions require that kind of equipment.” 

Now, unless we get some money over and above what is in the 
present program, we will not be able to achieve the plans, the concept 
which I have outlined to you, by 1963. 

Believe me, I have made the roughest and the rudest cuts from our 
standpoint. I think I am probably the only commander in history— 
certainly the only one who has faced a situation such as we are faced 
aoe now—who has given forces back to the countries. I have done 
that. 

I have argued with countries and said, “You must have less forces” 
in some cases. So that we don’t have to pay for something above what 
we believe to be absolutely irreducible minimums. But we still havea 
gap. If we are going to have the strength which gives the United 
States and the West some basis for talking, then we better by a damned 
sight carry out this program until somebody can find some way of 
finding some other means of assuring our security. If there is a bet- 
ter way, I want you to let me know it. If raya: has an alternative 
for this proposal—I said before an audience about a month ago—a 
British audience, I think, if anybody had an alternative—I don’t ask 
for a better one, just an alternative to this proposal, please let me 
know, I would like to have him on my staff. 

I corrected that later to say, if there is an alternative to this, please 
let me know and I will be on his staff if there is a better way to do this. 

Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Fulton. 
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Mr. Futon. I welcome you, General. I appreciate your courtesy 
to me as well as many other Members of Congress and the committee 
when we were in France. I enjoyed hearing you today. I congratu- 
late you and say you have done a fine job for NATO and our own 
country. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. General, it seems to me you speak the language of 
commonsense. I have only two questions. 

Is our retaliatory power today, in your judgment, strong enough 
to deter the Soviets from a rash act ? 

General Norsrap. I believe the combined deterrent forces includ- 
ing the forces I have discussed here are sufficient at the present time 
to prevent the Russians from taking a deliberate decision to provoke 
world war III. The answer to your question is, “Yes.” But I am 
broadening the definition of retaliatory forces to include all of the 
forces. This is a fundamental assumption at the present time which is 
agreed to really throughout NATO. It is essentially that we continue 
to keep these forces in this condition. 

Mr. O’Hara. Is our position today as strong as it was 2 years ago? 

General Norsrap. In my judgment, from the standpoint of—take 
the standpoint of missiles and atomic weapons. Clearly the Russians 
have more, a more effective group of weapons than they had 2 years 
ago and 2 years ago we were somewhere in this transition period from 
the time the Russians started getting into the weapons field to the 
position they now have. 

So they are in an improved relative position from that standpoint. 
However, this is something that was anticipated 2 years ago. As a 
matter of fact, it was anticipated back in 1949 when the Russians 
exploded their first atomic weapons so all of the plans have contem- 
plated this. So I would say that while, from the standpoint of weap- 
ons the Russians are perhaps relatively better off than they were 
2 years ago, we also have made improvements in weapons, 

‘T would like to point out one thing: We have a tendency to think 
that if—say we take our forces or our ability in any field and say we 
have an index of 100 and particularly in the new weapons field, we 
have a tendency to think if the Russians have 50 percent of that, that 
that cancels out 50 percent of ours and we drop down to that 50 per- 
cent level. That is not true. We have a tendency to think if they have 
100 percent this cancels it out and what we have is no good. Surely we 
feel if they have 150 percent that we have nothing and as a matter of 
fact we are in a hole. That is not true as far as the deterrent is con- 
cerned. It is not relative. There is an absolute equality about this 
deterrent. 

If we have the ability, the means of accomplishing certain destruc- 
tion, destruction that is above a level that is acceptable to them, then 
the deterrent is effective whether or not they have the same, less, or 
greater capability. They are the ones who must think—since we are 
not going to war except in response to an attack—so they are the people 
who have to consider us. We can and we must hold our forces at such 
a level that it is clear to the Russians the cost of a war is too great for 
them to take a chance. 

Mr. O’Hara. What will be the situation 2 years from now, bearin. 
in mind we may have lost some of our bases, and anticipating suc 
weapon development as there may be on both sides? 
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General Norstap. I would think if we do the things we reasonably 
can and should do, I would say that there would be no significant. 


change. 

What I have outlined here goes up to 1963. We have plotted 
against this in all of the studies, year he year and month by month, 
what we have believed, on the basis of best intelligence available, the 
Soviets will have. This is defined to meet the situation 2 years from 
now and 4 years from now up to the end of 1963. 

The important thing to remember is that this is not just a matter of 
balancing weapon against weapon or number against number. If we 
can do certain things, then we are effective as a deterrent, regardless 
of what the other side can do. And this is something we must always 
keep before him. We must compel him—TI go back again to the three 
objectives of the strategy—first, to have a pause and make him think 
whether he is going to war or not going to war and always make him: 
face the cost of this. 

It is of no comfort to him if he says, “I can destroy these people, 
I can take this base” and so forth—it is of little aid and comfort to- 
him if he knows in the process he is going to be destroyed. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. General Norstad, I also want to express my appre- 
ciation for the courtesies extended to me while I was in Paris last 
year and to say for my part I always look forward with keen relish 
to your annual presentation which is comprehensive, lucid, and ex- 
tremely able. at is more, in contrast to some others, it is under- 
standable. 

As one of the basic considerations of the NATO concept, you said 
that the strength to compel a deliberate decision was one of the 
essentials. 

Do we today, in your judgment, and in the event the situation at 
Berlin should develop in such a way as to bring on hostilities, have 
the strength to carry on that holding action, or whatever is necessary 
to bring about or to force the Soviet to that deliberate decision ? 

General Norstap. That depends on how the situation developed, 
but if I must give a brief answer, my answer to that question is “Yes.” 
A great deal of this depends not only on the force, but the will—how 
the force is used and the will behind it. You see, the will behind it. 
We have at the present time, let’s face it, a very substantial force. We 
have some very substantial ground forces and we have with the 
ground forces, we are beginning now to get some of the new equip- 
ment. Not only in the hands of our own people but into the hands of 
some of the allies as well. 

Some of the delivery equipment has not yet reached the point 
where our allies can use the equipment because they are in the training 
phases but we have some delivered and they have some. We have a 
very substantial force. I believe that this force—we are not talkin 
now about fighting a war or ramming our way through Berlin or a 
of these things we tend to get oversimplified in the press from time 
to time—we are talking now about our posture, vis-a-vis the Berlin 
crisis: The will, the determination, the position you take, and the 
support for that position, the —— you have for that position. I 
would say that with the forces we have before us, not only the Amer- 


ican but the NATO forces as well backed up by the heavy strategic 
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striking forces that we do have the support for, the will and the pol- 
icies of the United States and the West. 

Mr. Jackson. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

In discussing the Soviet potential, talking in general terms of some 
175 divisions and 20-some thousand aircraft and so forth. Percent- 
agewise, what increase would be accomplished in the event of hostili- 
ties in the NATO forces by the addition of national ground forces 
and national air forces available? This is the figure upon which we 
should rely, is it not? 

General Norstap (referring to chart). For instance, in the ground 
forces, these are the D-day forces in the central region [security dele- 
tion]. We have additional forces to bring it up to the total [securit, 
deletion] that is provided from the countries by readily available 
forces. I include these additional forces because these forces must be 
equipped. They must be equipped or they are useless, and they must 
have a high level of training or they are useless. So these forces are 
quickly available. We are only counting here the forces that would be 
available within a relatively short peri 

Mr. Jackson. These additional divisions are now national divisions 
as distinguished from those committed to NATO? 

General Norstap. They are national divisions but they are also com- 
mo to oo ek in time of war. < . 

ow, in almost every case, in almost eve this covers eve 
division that the coutiittie have, so there ave was tneiedlly natideial— 8 
instance Turkey has no strictly national. Greece has no strictly na- 
tional. They have some second echelon divisions which they sup- 
port—we have given some support tothem. They are not NATO but 
they are necessary. 

he Italians, for example, have some second echelon divisions which 
they would use for internal security and for defense. The enn 
for NATO but they are carried as a footnote on the top of the page 
rather than a NATO requirement. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountarn. No questions. 

Chairman Morgan. Mrs, Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I would add to the words of praise that were spoken by Mr. 
Jackson. You are not only evangelistic but you are also most inspir- 
ing. Of that I can assure you. 

want, if I may, to follow up the question of Mr. Jackson, which I 
had meant to ask myself. 

You personally have the power to call out these extra troops which 
go to make up the total of the so-called national divisions ? 

General Norstap. We have a system of alerts that is agreed to in all 
the NATO countries. That means it is a graduated affair. Thereisa 
system of actions we can take when we are concerned, but short of a 
formal alert, where we can really bring some of these forces into 
readiness. 

Then, under conditions of alert which will have to be declared by the 
political authorities, they come into being. So there is a system 
whereby these forces can be readied. There is an agreed, accepted 
system whereby they are brought into force. 

Most of them are brought in under a simple alert. The first degree 
of alert. These forces become ready and become available. 
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Now in the case of the United States [security deletion] divisions 
are strategic reserve. We would expect under normal conditions if we 
had any warning—if we had good cause to be very worried, that those 
forces would be made available. They would be moved in. We 
would think that they would be brought over by the fastest possible 
means if we had some warning. 

These first and second echelon forces, the minute there was an 
alert, the wheels would start turning to bring them right into being 
and move them into position. 

Chairman Moraan. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corr1n. General, following that theme, what, if anything, hap- 
pened to you, how can this knowledge of the marginal limits where 
you have some feeling of the reaction of countries be transmitted ? 

General Norstap. This is passed on to my appropriate Chiefs of 
Staff and appropriate commanders. 

There is only one man, regardless of his competence, regardless of 
the competence of the head man, it is only the head man who will ever 
have this relationship. 

You know the Prime Minister; you see him and talk to him on a 
friendly basis with your feet on the chair. You know all these peo- 
pe ene when they send somebody up to talk to you, you have a 

eeling. 
: Mr. Comer. Is any of this put into writing or memorandum form 
ou 
Genanl Norstap. It is almost impossible, though I think it is re- 
flected in the current staff study. 

Mr. Corrin. In the function of NATO, where you have to force a 
major decision, what role do conventional weapons play? Suppose 
a Soviet or satellite excursion across the border, on the pretext that 
the East Germans or some Soviet unit has discovered a spy ring 
operation and they send over 500 troops to quell that, what is the 
process? What is the method in determining whether we use an 
atomic weapon or handle it with a conventional weapon ? 

General Norsrap. You never use more force than is necessary to do 
the job. There are other factors involved. We have in principle 
all of our plans based upon not using more force than is necessary for 
any particular situation, but to use the force that is necessary for that 
situation. Use enough force, but never use more. 

We would deal with any situation that could be dealt with, with 
conventional weapons, if possible. We would use conventional 
weapons if possible, believe me. 

We have certain self-imposed strings about the use of atomic weap- 
ons and even if you use atomic weapons, what type to use, where you 
use them, and how you use them; these are restraints. Those are re- 
straints that I im upon myself. 

But in principle, to answer your question, we would deal with any 
situation with conventional weapons if it could be dealt with, but it 
must be dealt with decisively and we would not hesitate—remember, 
we would not hesitate—to use atomic weapons in any number, and of 
any type which are necessary, to deal with a situation specifically. If 
you don’t take that attitude, you have no deterrent. 

Mr. Corrtn. I assume in your planning you are satisfied with the 
level of conventional troops and conventional weapons ? 
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General Norsrap. That is a very bad question to ask me. I can’t 
afford to be satisfied. Nor can I afford to have the luxury of com- 
manders who preceded me a few generations where they could work 
out a plan and say, “This is what is required. Put it in the hopper,” 
and go and forget about it. 

That is not my business. My business is not only to come up with 
a plan, but how to proceed to carry it out. This is a peculiarity of the 
Alliance, I am the man who has to run around and get people to do 
things, you see. 

So I have put this down on a basis of something that can do the 
job to get the things that we need and at the same time it is on a 
minimum basis. On a minimum basis. 

If you lined up the best military minds of today, I think most 
people now would agree with this, but the criticism would be that 
you are taking a chance that it is too small; that it is too low. So it 
is very low. 

If you say am I satisfied, I am not satisfied. I am like anybody 
else. I believe the most desirable factor to be achieved in any strate 
is possession of overwhelming force, We have always been successful 
in winning wars on the basis of the commander having overwhelming 
force. That is the best way of doing it, but this isn’t going to be 
done on this basis. This is a minimum, on a minimum. 

I am not satisfied, no; but I would say that I believe I can stand 
up to these people when they ask me—and they do ask me and I have 
to be very honest on this point—I can say, “If I have this, I believe 
I have a good chance, a fair chance; that is the best I can ask for to 
carry out this icular task.” 

Chairman Morcan. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Aparr. Mr. Chairman and General, I have a question concern- 
ing the Regulus II missile. I should say this question has been sub- 
mitted to the Department of Defense and I think is being considered 
by them, but if possible I would like to have your thinking upon it. 

I am informed it has been determined we will no lenger proceed 
with the production of that particular missile. We have the tools 
for it, ore a number of missiles virtually completed and ‘a num- 
ber more in the process. 

I am further informed that it is our plan probably simply to aban- 
don or to scrap those tools. It has been propened that it might be 
desirable to send the tools and a number of these partially completed 
missiles to France along with all necessary training and so forth and 
make these available for production and use by the French, par- 
ticularly, I think, for use by the French Navy. 

Now, could you give me your opinion as to whether or not you 
think that would be wise in view of all the developments? 

General Norstap. Well, I am involved in the sordid subject of 
money just as you people are. You tell me how much it is going to 
cost. 

I will tell you in the last analysis, you le think in terms of it 
costing the Aindhican taxpayer, as you should. You should. But 
I am thinking of it costing me in carrying out this task. 

So I will have to wei "hy that. If you say this is going to cost me 
a thousand dollars, I will say I will buy it. If you say this is going 
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to cost me $50 million, I am going to think for a long, long time 
because that is $50 million that I probably have committed for some 
other purpose. emp 
Mr. Aparr. I am told that the cost of scrapping the project is in 
the neighborhood of $25 million or $30 million, beyond what is now 
ut in. 
r I am further informed, and I have no knowledge as to the accuracy 
that for an additional sum of about equal size, these could be trans- 
ported to France. an 
General Norsrap. That means it would cost me $50 million of my 


Tro: ‘ 
: Mr. Ava. If you take the full amount. If they gave you credit 
for the first 25, it would cost you half that. 

General Norsrap. They don’t work that way because somebody has 
to pay for this. Somebody has to pay for this and, if it can be put on 
the aid program, it will be put on the aid program and this is $50 
million. 

Now, I am not an expert on the Regulus, but I have had some brief- 
ings on it. It isa very good weapon, there is no question about it, but 
because of the availability of weapons, we have phased in certain other 
weapons for that particular purpose. So I would be very unhappy. 
In fact, I would have to take a very strong position on giving $50 
million of this money which is essential for this polite and that is a 
lot of money, for some function which might be largely national, you 
see. 

My concern is what these countries do for NATO, That is what 
the United States is supporting. NATO military strength. So if 
this would contribute directly to NATO military strength and equally 
with some of these other projects, then I am for it. If it doesn’t, I am 
against it. I have to be that way. 

Mr. Aparr. Could I assume then that your answer would be, in 
view of the proposed expenditure of money, you think the plan would 
not yield that much in additional strength ? 

General Norstap. I know this project is not really coming to me 
for consideration and it would be wrong for me to give an answer on 
it. I have answered it in principle on the basis of certain assumptions 
and very broad assumptions. 

If it will do $50 million worth as compared to the other project, if 
we get the $50 million, then it is worth consideration. If it doesn’t, 
then I am not interested in it. 

Discussion off the record.) 
airman Morecan, Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farestern. General, would you favor total disarmament and 
destruction of atomic weapons under proper control and inspection ? 

Mr. Forton. Question: Does that include the stopping of the pro- 
duction or just the destruction of the weapons themselves? Are you 
speaking just of the destruction of the weapons? 

Mr. Farsstetn. Well, you can’t very well destroy production be- 
cause somebody could secretly build another. It has to be restricted 
to that which presently exists. 

General Norstap, The position has been present since 1946 that we 
favored the system of stopping production, destruction of weapons, if 
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there was a guaranteed = of control and inspection, some guar- 
antee that they would not be used. 

Mr. Farssrern. I used the word “proper” rather than “guaran- 
teed” because I don’t know if such a thing is possible. WF t 

General Norsrap, I think there are great technical difficulties in 
that and I think it is safe to say that if we could assume in a com- 

letely effective system—nothing is proper in this field unless it is ef- 
bective: a completely effective system, a guarantee, no remote possibil- 
ity—if a system could be developed of that kind which could eliminate 
for all time the possibility of atomic or nuclear, or thermonuclear 
weapons ever being used, then I think as human beings, not only as 
Americans but people of the West and East, but as human beings we 
ought to support that. 

Now, this requires, and I am not an expert in this field, a firm convic- 
tion based upon very sound evidence that this effective system can be 
achieved. 

Mr. Farestern. You are being ethereal about this. There is no 
question when the millenium comes we will all favor destruction of 
atomic weapons and disarmament. 

I assume from what you say, if we had a proper and effective—and I 
accept your addition—means of control and inspection, you as well as 
everybody else would favor it. 

General Norstap. You are taking my definition of proper 

Mr. Farsstern. Wait a minute. I want to ask you what your defini- 
tion is if you care to give it, of proper and effective control. That is 
on a practical basis and not on an ethereal basis. I would like to have 
that 

General Norstap. Well, the experts, and I am not an expert in this 
field, have been considering this subject trying to determine whether 
there is a system that can be devised, which can detect production 
and storage and location of these weapons, or any tests that relate to 
them, to develop these weapons and I understand, and again I am not 
an expert, that they have run into certain difficulties, that there are 
some serious questions on this. 

Mr. Farsstern. Let’s go a step further. Supposing that both sides 
would cheat, so to speak, and hide production? Supposing that you 
had 75 percent effective disarmament and destruction of existing 
weapons. Would you then favor this disarmament and control of 
weapons ? 

General Norsrap. This is a hypothetical question. 

Mr. Farsstern. I understand the experts have thought there is a 
possibility of no more than 75 percent disarmament and production. 

General Norsrap. I am afraid in that case I would be concerned— 
I would be concerned in that case with cheating. We, as a people, and 
the West in general, don’t cheat on our agreements. As for the other 
side, I would have some reservations as to whether we could depend 
on them, so I would be very worried about a situation where it was 
75 percent effective and depending upon the good will or good inten- 
tions of the other side, while we would be bound by a very firm 
agreement. 

Chairman Moraan. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. General, it is always a pleasure to see you and a privi- 
lege to hear you, whether in your bailiwick or in ours. 
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Do I take it that your remarks on disengagement mean you would 
be personally opposed from the military standpoint to any program 
for the reunification of Germany that provided for the withdrawal 
of West Germany from NATO? 

General Norstap. I am giving my personal opinion. I personally 
would be opposed to reunification of Germany which requires a with- 
drawal of Geeibhinty from NATO. 

Mr. Bentiey. With a forthcoming foreign ministers’ meeting and 
a ible summit conference, may I ask if your personal views on that 
subject have been communicated to those participants in the confer- 
ences of which I speak ? 

General Norsrap. The appropriate authorities of the U.S. Govern- 
ment know my views. 

Mr. Bentiry. And of our allies? 

General Norsrap. One of the liabilities of my job—one of the great 
pleasures and satisfactions of my job is the fact that governments can 
say en do you think?” and 1 an obligation to tell them what 

think. 

So where my opinion has been sought by allied governments—and 
it has been sought by several of the allied governments—I have given 
them my own honest views. 

Mr. Benttey. Is it your feeling that any change in the present 
status quo in Berlin should be resisted at any cost? 

General Norstap. At any cost is a weight on the question, but I 
must say that I don’t see a change in the present status in Berlin—a 
negotiated change—which could not result in very seriously weaken- 
ing our position. 

can’t help but think that the people of Berlin—after all, you 
have 214 million people there. We have committed ourselves—not 
only to provide for their security—just as we committed ourselves to 
provide for the security of our own people, we have committed our- 
selves to that. In 1948 they accepted that commitment and they 
stood up. They stood up. We have gone further. 

We have committed ourselves to provide for the welfare of these 
people. Now, if we pulled out—and I would think that most any 
change would call for a pullout—if we pulled out and turned this 
over to somebody else, what would be the effect on the Berlin people? 

Well, the Berliners state it would be very bad. It would be 
extremely bad. 

If we turn it over to the Russians, what position do we have at that 
time not only in West Berlin, but throughout the world? 

I would say again we are talking not “at any cost,” but we are 
talking within some reasonable context. 

I would say that price we pay would be extremely great. 

I hesitate to say this because it is an arbitrary opinion and time 
doesn’t permit extensive discussion of this. We must explore every- 
thing. I happen to be in favor of meetings, but there must be a 
reasonable basis for talking. If we are going to talk, we must talk 
with a reasonably open mind. But I don’t see that we are buying 
anything for the price we might have to pay. 

But, anytime anybody comes up and says, “We will give you some 
real security,” I will pay them $1.01 for every dollar’s worth of 
security they will give us in any other form. Any other form. 
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Mr. Bentiey. Congressman Gallagher and I were in Berlin last 
week. I wanted to get your position, 

Chairman Morgan. Judge Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, we appreciate very much your straightforward and frank 
statements. 

General, you made a statement about the possibility of a Labor 
Government in the United Kingdom, and the possibility that they 
might make a change in policy. I have in my mind what they did 
in 1947. They oe 4 a memorable decision, something that was not 
dreamed by anybody.. The Labor Government decided to give inde- 

ndence to the colonies. I think the British fought two world wars 
in order to keep those colonies, but that is not the point. 

General—maybe I came in late—do I understand that you or some 
other military generals have the authority to decide when to use con- 
ventional forces and when to use atomic weapons? 

General Norsrap. The decision—in the first instance, the decision 
to go to war, to use any forces, is a responsibility of the political au- 
thority. I have no authority except as may be delegated in certain 
fields to meet; certain specific conditions. 

Mr. Saunp. General, last year when you told us about the bases 
and what we had and so forth, we were assured we could retaliat 
and exert enormous pressure. 

I just came back from visiting a laboratory in my district where 
they showed me they were making fuses for missiles. There were 
some missiles that would home into radar systems and all that. 

Now, with the missiles in the possession of Russia and missiles 
in our possession, has it increased or decreased the importance of 
the bases surrounding Russia, because of this development of missiles? 

General Norsrap. It has clearly increased the necessity in my 
opinion for those bases and for those forces because again they are 
tangible evidence of our ability to retaliate. 

As I said before, the idea all these things can be eliminated by 
simultaneous surprise attack is not correct. All these bases are evi- 
dence of our ability to retaliate and this raises to the Russians the 
price they would have to pay if they take any action. 

So we must look at this not on the basis of, in the first instance, of 
how they would operate in time of war. We must think in terms 
of what they contribute to our first mission—that is, the prevention 
of war, and in my judgment they make an essential contribution to 
that. 

Mr. Saunp. Is it militarily possible for Russia to so direct their 
missiles at the start of a war as to successfully hit our bases? 

General Norsrap. It never has been. If you have the technical 
ability to send a missile from point A to point B, just as a 30-caliber 
rifle bullet we provide our soldiers, for instance, and have in man 
wars, on that same basis all you would have to do is to buy eno 
bullets to be sure you had one bullet for each man you want to kill 
on the other side. 

I don’t know what the expenditure rate is, but I suppose it is 
50,000 or 200,000 even in a great battle, for every man who is killed, 
you see. So you can’t work on the basis of one missile—one base. 

In the first. place, what is the reliability? What is the reliability 
of any delivery means? An airplane—all airplanes, remember, in 
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“the last war, had the ability to destroy targets, and with great ac- 
curacy. Greater accuracy than these Arve, me have today, but did 
every one destroy targets? No. As I remember, we had very large 
formations to do these things. Some of them didn’t get there and 
some of them missed the target when they got there, and some of the 
bombs themselves didn’t work very well and I fear the same thing 
will happen to missiles. ' 

I don’t want to underplay the missile, but the idea that you can 
have one missile for every target all set there ready to push a button 
and all this disappears and it is all over is quite wrong. 

Mr. Saunp. In other words, General, you say there is no danger 
that just because we have those bases and the Russians have missiles, 
the Russians have the power to destroy our bases with their missiles? 
If they don’t have such power we are all right. 

General Norstap. If we don’t have the bases or if anything forces 
us out of those bases without some compensating security having been 
achieved, then we have lost the most vital thing, which is the strength, 
the position of strength, and the respect for the strength which the 
Russians must have for us. 

Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

_ Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General, I am interested 
in the best answers to some of these popular suggestions for reducing 
tensions. 

You gave us a very convincing argument on disengagement—that 
the Russians could get back more quickly. 

What is the best answer on West Berlin ? 

Mr. Walter Lippmann suggested that perhaps the occupation could 
be turned over to the United Nations. 

Now, what is the best answer as to why the present joint occupation 
by us and the others is necessary for the maintenance of West Berlin? 

General Norstap. The best answer to the Berlin crisis is something 
that is preoccupying the heads of all of our governments at the pres- 
ent time and the foreign ministers have been working on it very hard, 
and there are a number of tripartite, quadripartite and other groups 

working on this thing so it would be inappropriate for me—and I am 
not good at talking out of my bailiwick, but it would be rather in- 
gH riate for me to taik about what is the best system. 

. Mr. Lippmann, in his very interesting series of articles and I think 

very thought-provoking series of articles, has a feeling that we tend 
to look at East Germany as a fact that must be recognized. There is 
the suggestion that the British lean that way. 

But he ended up by saying is it necessary for the three to remain in 
Berlin. In my judgment, it is clearly necessary for the forces of 
France, and the United Kingdom, and the United States to be main- 
tained in Berlin until there is some other means of security, if it can 
be devised, which will satisfy the West Berliners and other countries 
of the West that our position is firm and that we are not in any sense 
sbendoning these very courageous people who in 1948 really gave to 
us one of the very significant victories, when they stood up to the Rus- 


sions at the time of the blockade in 1948. 
Now, those people out. there at that time were at the end of a limb 
much more than they are today and they took our word for the fact 
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that we would stand behind them and we did stand behind them at 
that time. And they gave to us a very significant victory in the cold 
war which has added greatly to the strength and the security of the 
West—greatly to the strength and security of the United States. And 
under no circumstances can we permit any action, any action—it 
would be dishonorable—not only dangerous, but dishonorable on the 
part of the United States and the western countries to leave those 
people without giving them something that was equally satisfactory 
from the standpoint of their security. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowe... Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I think you have answered and very competently about 
all the questions that most of us could think of here today. Even. 
though I think of some others, I am not going to impose any further 
upon your time nor upon the committee’s time. The hour is growing- 
late. 

I do want to say that I wish all the people of this country could 
have the same opportunity that I have had as a new member of this 
committee, to understand better in such a short time what this prob- 
lem really is. 

General Norstap. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Warnwricut. General, I am not going to be as gracious as Mr. 
McDowell. You have been very tolerant for over two hours. 

General Norsrap. I am only concerned about your baseball game. 

Mr. Warnweicut. Well, I am not going. 

General Norstap. Nor am I. 

Mr. Warnwricut. You have certain divisions available in the 
United States now that you could use if you felt the necessity—you, 
as the American commander, could call upon those. That hasn’t 
been done so the assumption is that you don’t feel it is serious enough 
to call up those divisions, is that correct ? 

General Norsrap, It is serious. Anything of this kind is serious 
and critical. 

There is a question of whether you call up these forces and you 
put them in. Under these particular circumstances, this is not a war 
alert. Whether or not these forces would be as useful really as they 
are back here as reserves is questionable. 

I won’t hesitate to ask for these forces when I think it will con- 
tribute to our position. 

I feel at the ean time that we are really stronger and better 
having them back here and ready. So I have not asked for them. I 
have not asked for the forces. 

Now, if there is any development at any stage of the Berlin crisis. 
which would require me to move some of my forces to meet some par- 
sit gee i in Berlin, then I would ask that those forces be 
replaced. 

r. WainwricuT. Specifically, I would like to get your own evalua- 
tion as to the seriousness of the Russian intentions. e British seem 
to feel they are deadly serious. 

General Norsrap. This is certainly a matter that must be dealt 
with as a crisis. I am impressed with the fact, however, that because 
the preliminary work is being done on the question of conferences, 
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and so forth, that the governments concerned are dealing with it 
as a crisis. It is not a military crisis, although military forces, of 
course, are a part of it. The military forces are support, are back- 
ground. They add strength. They give us some position. They 
give us a basis and foundation for a position. It is a political and 
military problem and it is considered a critical problem, getting 
the attention at the highest level that it deserves. 

Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murpuy. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Meyer. 

Mr, Meyer. General, you have given a very clear presentation, and 
T like the approach you have made. 

If I agreed with your basic assumptions and your basic philosophy, 
I would have no question or no disagreement. However, I feel that 
Lhave a basic disagreement, and it is this: 

I feel that our position is going to be outflanked by economic and 
political considerations, and that this idea of a Shield and direct 
military contact along the line is not going to hold up for too long. 
I feel that some form of withdrawal is going to be politically neces- 
sary. I feel that the NATO position originally was correct; but 
that we should have looked ahead to the future when that position 
would have to change. I feel very strongly, for instance, that the 
position in the NATO countries is not so strong and so united as 
you might have expressed it—I don’t say that you don’t believe it 
is or know this, but I don’t think this is true. I feel we must foresee 
the time when, for instance, in the United Kingdom, we are possibly 
going to have to give up some of our missile bases, and that there 
is even a need to reevaluate our military thinking to the old con- 
cept of Fortress America, even, and that much of your basic think- 
ing is wrong. I feel that it is my duty to express this opinion and 
to say that I also believe that the political situation demands some 
kind of withdrawal in Europe and that therefore your position is 
fundamentally incorrect in the long run and that we should do some- 
thing else about it. 

General Norsrap. I am not going to defend at any great length my 
position because that takes a very long basis, and I don’t want to 
exaggerate any qualification that I may have or any type of com- 
petence I may have. . 

I simply say that what I have given you represents my own judg- 
ment, the judgment that has been accepted and supported by the 
military leaders of all of the NATO countries without exception; 
that has been accepted without exception by all of the political 
leaders of all of the NATO countries, and I am in most complete 

i ment with almost everything that you said. And I have the 
privilege and the opportunity of visiting these countries. And fur- 
thermore, I have one qualification that I would like to bear on a little 
bit. I think it is an important one: 

My judgment is the judgment of responsibility. My judgment is 
one of responsibility. I am a man, an individual—the people don't 
say, “What about the United States? -The United States could defend 
us.” But the people of these countries ask me, “Are you going to 
defend us?” “Are you going to defend us?” ) 
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This has great effect on one’s judgment. This is not a theoretical 
matter. This is a very real problem. And I am honest with myself 
as I am honest with these people. I am not kidding myself, and i 
am getting the benefit of the best military and political advice that 
this world can offer. If you can offer better, then doso. But I would 
like to say this—and I don’t mean to be pointing my finger, but before 
statements are made that we a or to do better, we ought to do some- 
thing different, there is an obligation to say what should be done 
differently. If you have an alternative to this, please let me know, 
either toda —I am going to leave in an hour for Paris—I will stay 
over and find out what specific proposal you have in the military 
field that we should do. 

You haven’t got any, nor has anybody else. And if you are sug- 
gesting for 1 minute—and I agree with you on the question of the 
political-economic problems, there are problems—if you are suggest- 
ing for 1 minute that this is a system of exclusive alternatives, you 
are quite wrong. 

We have strength in many fields, and the Russian has many strings 
to his bow, and we have to meet them all. 

We have developed some security in Western Europe, and we must 
maintain that security. But let’s also consider the political and 
economic matters. But I am concerned about you people in positions 
of great responsibility who make statements—I am not choosing you. 
But I am concerned. I read the press, and I have to answer these 
things to the Europeans because they think every Member of Congress 
is speaking for the United States Government. And every member 
of the Government, no matter how minor he might be, is also repre- 
senting America. But I think there is a responsibility. If there are 
new ideas, if something new should be done, then let the responsible 
people know. Weare honest. I am not a Republican or a Democrat. 
{am not running for office now or at any time. There are no influences 
on me except doing this particular job. So if you can come up with 
a better idea, believe me, I will accept it. 

T have sought every source of these better ideas, and I have listened— 
I don’t mean to get too warm about this—but I have listened until 
my blood boils when people say, “NATO was all right 10 years ago, but 
itisnotallrighttoday. It ought to be changed.” 

Why? Because 10 years has passed ? 

NATO has been more successful than anything in history, and peo- 
apna: Pi ought to change it.” 


You tell me why, and I will change it. 

Mr. Meyer. I have an alternative proposal—— 

Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Meyer. I want to answer this. I do have an alternative pro- 
posal, and I want it in the record that I do have an alternative pro- 
posal, and if you care to sit down with me, I will give you my alterna- 
tive proposal, and I still say that my reasoning—and it is responsible 
reasoning—that I believe I have an answer, and I am willing to ad- 
vance that answer and that I have a right to add to it as an answer, 
and there is no reason to assume that you are automatically correct in 
your opinion. 
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General Norstap. No, sir; that is right, and I do not make that 
assumption. 

As I stated, if there is any better solution I would be happy to con- 
sider it, and I would be glad to know about it. 

I would be delighted, in all seriousness, if you could give me any 
thoughts, breton. wy informally, any way. I will guard it on any 
basis you want. I will treat it as correspondence between you and me, 
if you want it that way. I will do everything. And after I have 
considered this, so that my comments could be useful to you, I would 
be very pleased to sit down with you. I will be back here in a month’s 
time. If you will give me a piece of paper, I will be pleased to sit 
down and take all the time that you have to discuss this with you. 

Mr. Meyer. If you will stay this afternoon, I will do it. 

Chairman Morgan. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. General, you said you don’t intend to get warm, 
but you are sort of warm right now. So while you are warm, I would 
like to tell you that I agree with what you have said. 

In this atmosphere, I would like to get back to another statement 
that might have been a little warm, before, that you treated as extrava- 
gant, that there are a lot of statements flying around: For example, on 
“ramming our way to Berlin.” 

Just what did you mean by that ? 

General Norstap. Did I say “ramming our way to Berlin”? 

Mr. Gatuacuer. You said there are statements around about ram- 
ming our way through to Berlin, that you thought these statements 
perhaps were extravagant. It was said sort of fast, and that is why I 
would appreciate your talking about it. 

General Norsrap. I don’t recall the exact context of that remark. 

Mr. Gatuacuer. Well, let me put this in: 

. i. plans do you have, or do we plan to ram our way through to 
erlin 

General Norstap. Well, I think I must have used that ramming in 
reference to some oversimplifications that you sometimes see in the 
press. 

Mr. Gauiacuer. That is right. That is right. 

General Norsrap. It would be quite wrong for me to go into detail 
to every level of the military plans, and I know you wouldn’t want me 
to do that. 

I simply want to say that we must plan on every possible contin- 
gency. We have many sets of assumptions, and on this basis we are 
making plans [security deletion] we must make the plans so we are 
in a position to take action. 

I can only assure you that there are military planning groups in 
addition to the political planning groups—there are military plan- 
ning groups who are working on this problem. 

Mr. Gauiacuer. Sir, I recognize that they are working on this 
problem. I am just wondering whether or not there is a mutuality or 
feeling of agreement in both areas. If we do have plans to break a 
blockade and proceed to Berlin, is that on the assumption that the 
force in. existence right now can bring about this pause that you 
discussed ? 

General Norsrap. The strength, the overall strength that we have 
in the Alliance, which is partially the strength that I have outlined in 
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Europe—of course, that is a real influence and has a great psycholog- 
ical effect. And also the retaliatory force, that provides a foundation 
for the position of the West. That is the strength behind the posi- 
tion of the West. Not only the force I have been talking about but 
also the retaliatory forces. ; 

Mr. Gatuacuer. I have heard that speech from General Twining, 
and I know what you are going to say, and I want to save a few more 
minutes. 

It is not what the plan is. I am wondering whether or not we 
realize that a decision has to be made and as to how far we are going 
on this, with the military police or our full force, when the decision 
is made to run through the blockade. 

General Norstap. I am impressed—I can’t answer that question, 
obviously, because I don’t know all of the answers, and I don’t know 
all of the results of the meetings that were held in Washington, either 
within the American Government or with the American Government 
and other countries, but it is my opinion from talking to responsible 
people that they are weighing very thoroughly the ultimate conse- 
quences of the policy on which they are working. 

Mr. Gat.acuer. Sir, I have just one other question: You cited one 
of the maxims of war is to use sufficient force and no more. 

General Norstap. That is right. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. That was a fine old maxim in those fine old wars 
we used to fight. 

Right now, do we not have to use a maximum of force when we 
make the decision, if we are to believe what General White says that 
this war could end in 48 hours? Sothat old maxim would not hold up. 

General Norstap. I was talking in principle, and believe me, I want 
no part of a system which says that if some soldier with a few drinks 
in him crosses the line and shoots off a rifle and kills somebody we will 
start tossing atomic bombs around. That is what I meant. 

There might be some probing or some pressure. 

They might decide to probe. It might be just a feeler. I wouldn’t 
think we would use anything except the minimum force to deal with 
that situation. I wouldn’t want to do that. 

Our plans don’t call for using any more than a minimum. 

But, believe me, I did qualify my statement that we must always 
use and will use the force that is necessary, the force that is necessa 
to deal decisively with our situation. And if that includes atomic 
weapons in the first instance, atomic weapons can, and must, be used 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. If General White’s statement is correct—and may 
T ask if you feel that statement is correct ? 

General Norsrap. I don’t know what statement that is. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. His statement was that the next war, if we fight 
a war, could very well be concluded within 2 to 3 days. 

General Norsrap. It is your definition of war, in the first instance, 
which can run from down here up through the dome of the Capitol. 
I think you have to define the finish, what is the decision of a war. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. In your mind, can we bring about a pause to make 
a final decision ? 

General Norstap. I believe if we have the forces and the strength 
and particularly the equipment, the new weapons that I have dis- 
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cussed here this morning, that, in this critical NATO area, if a situa- 
tion should develop, short of a decision to go to general war, that we 
can decisively deal with that and compel them to make this decision 
as to whether they are going to war or not going to war and to con- 
sider the destruction that can be accomplished by the retaliatory forces 
as well as by the Shield forces. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd, I have to leave and I would appre- 
ciate it if you would take the chair. 

General, I want to suggest, before I go, that I believe you gave some 
very valuable testimony this morning and I ask that you leave in 
the public record as much as you possibly can. I think it will be very 
valuable to the committee in support of the program on the floor of 
the House. 

General Norstap. I would hope that substantially everything ex- 
cept some of the unnecessary repetition could be left in. 

. Jupp (presiding). May I ask this short question: I was im- 
pressed by your saying that the greatest advance is in what you call 
the battlefield type of missiles in our land forces. 

General Norstap. Yes. 

Mr. Jupp. Were those the missiles that were developed in the tests 
that we kept carrying on in Nevada when a lot of people tried to make 
us stop them? 

General Norsrap. I can’t pin it down to a particular test, but the 
fact of the matter is that the tests, the most recent tests, are those 
which have been designed to perfect the smaller types of weapon. 

Mr. Jupp. I judge you are impressed with the increased cng | 
that has been given the strength of your land force by what you 
battlefield types of missiles. 

General aimee It is essential to the effectiveness of these ground 
forces that they have these missiles, not only in the hands of American 
forces, but in the hands of the allied forces where they are necessary 
as well. 

Mr. Jupp. Now one other point that I wasn’t quite sure you covered 
and I think it ought to be identified in the record as such: You said 
there have been three critical periods in NATO and then I heard 
you mention by name only the one in 1952. 

General Norstap. Three critical points on the curve of the de- 
velopment—three criticai points on the curve of the development of 
the military forces of the alliance. 

oss proposals which were considered in February of 1952 at 
Lisbon. 

2. The proposals: which were considered in the fall of—December 
of 1954—considered by the Council at that time—approved Ay the 
Council—which took into account there for the first time full exploita- 
tion of atomic weapons and which was based also on the fact that this 
was not just a short-term buildup of forces but this was a continuing 

roblem. 

3. The third is now when we move into what might be called a new- 
weapons strain 

. Jupp. The plans for the next four years? 

General Norsrap. Up to 1963. 
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Mr. Fuuron. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jupp (presiding). Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. I don’t believe that the record should be permitted 
to stand where there is a possibly constructive suggestion by the gentle- 
man from Vermont which he believes a valid wi cerative to NATO 
without it being stated. So that I would ask at this time that the 
gentleman from Vermont should state on the record what his specific 
alternative is and let us on the committee hear it so that we have it 
as one of the alternatives in making a decision. 

I don’t think we should have the record show we have not covered 
the various suggested alternatives at the committee table so I would 
ask the gentleman to amplify his point and let the General speak 
to it. 

Mr. Warnweicut. Mr. Chairman, I would ask whether it hasn’t 
been stated that the General has indicated that he has a plane waiting 
for him. 

Mr. Jupp (presiding). The General is supposed to leave for Europe 
at 1:30. 

Without objection of the committee, the gentleman from Vermont 
has authority to extend his remarks in the record and we can proceed. 

Mr. Fuuron. I would object to that. I think the hearing is not 
complete without such explanation, and we must successfully meet 
supposed alternatives. 

eneral Norsrap. [to Mr. Meyer] I am very serious. I hope you 
would send your plan to me because I am quite honest in saying that 
I want to ass seriously consider it and I would like very much to 
talk to you. I think it is more useful if I have something I can con- 
sider. I am going to be back here, I think, appearing before another 
nga ign in about a month’s time. I wont be delighted to discuss 
it with you. 

Mr. ron. I want to hear the General’s reply right at this com- 
mittee table. I don’t want the answer by correspondence or by later 
discussion and that is the reason I brought it up right at this very 
point. 

Mr. Myer. I would say that I would be very happy to advance 
this alternative at the proper time and the proper place and I will 
explore it now. 

don’t know that I will send it to you because I don’t necessarily 
believe that that is the proper way to handle it. I will also say that 
my alternative was not an alternative to NATO, but an-alternative 
course of action for the United States considering the entire situa- 
tion which we face. And I would like to ask the General while he 
is here one other question: Does he believe that the Cordon Sanitaire 
of France; does he think that the Maginot Line of France; does he 
think that the containment of Germany between the first. and the 
second world wars; does he think that the containment of Russia ac- 
tually. did work at that time and if on the same grounds there is any 
reason to believe that the containment of Russia in the method that 
we are now attempting to do it is surely bound to be successful. 

General Norstap, I know that anything is damned by calling it a 
Maginot Line .and any, plan that calls for forces in any position is 
so-labeled. I think there is no connection between the forces and 
their position at the present time, .and anything that has been per- 
formed in these previous positions. 
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I think for the first time in history forces are being used to create 
conditions and atmosphere—situations—where they can contribute 
to the prevention of war. That is our first function. This has never 
been done before, so that is our first particular purpose. I think 
this throws it out of the area where it can be directly compared with 
‘any of these situations in the past. 

at is my judgment, for the reasons I gave you, the principles I 
gave you and rather than repeat them, I would just refer to them as 
they stand in the record. This general philosophy, this general con- 
cept, this general strategy. I believe this is the way for the years 
1959 through 1963 by which we can make the greatest contribution to 
the preservation of peace in this very critical NATO area. And I 
think this is the area in which the United States can make the most 
critical contribution to the preservation of peace. 

’ Mr. Meyer. Surely, but I think that 

General Norstap (interposing). Excuse me just a minute. I have 
‘covered in considerable detail my thinking on this subject. And I 
think I have labeled quite plainly what is also NATO thinking, which 
means it has the approval of all the authorities, military and political, 
of the Alliance. 

_ Mr. Meyer. When I studied military science a little bit, and I 
“have done some reading in it, it seems to me the logical thing was to 
study the Punic wars and to study everything else and I can’t see 
where you could as a military student yourself say that we could 
draw no lessons from the past. 
“General Norstap. We do draw lessons, but I do say that it is not a 
direct comparison. 

_ Also, for instance, this would involve a discussion of, was the 
“Maginot Line wrong or was it the will and determination of the 
people and the authority behind the Maginot Line? 

r. Meyer. Very definitely and that is the point of my thinking 

and I think that Pats are weaknesses in NATO that don’t always 
appear on the surface and that part of the success of it in the future 
does depend on these political and economic factors. 
, Genera] Norstap. [ agree and I think we must deal with the polit- 
ical and economic matters. I think we should. My quarrel with 
what you said was that you tended—at least the way you stated it— 
you eliminated the military aspect of this thing and dealt with the 
political and economic, and because of a fear of what might happen 
that you might eliminate the military. 

Mr. Meyer. I. didn’t mean that at all. I meant that the military 
operation or whatever is military should merely be used to buy time 
in which to work out a political and economic solution and the mili- 
‘tary confrontation cannot continue indefinitely, It just cannot con- 
‘tinue indefinitely. 

General Norsrap. That is a modification of what I understood you 
to say originally.. If you are supporting the continuation of these 
forces for this purpose in this area, then I am delighted and I think 
that we have removed a great deal of the area of disagreement be- 
tween us because I agree completely with your statement that there 
are very important actions, considerations to be taken in the political- 
economic field. There is—and I said before when I was speaking 
with a little louder voice than this, that there are many strings to the 
Russian bow, and there must be at least an equal number to ours. The 
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military function is a function—is one factor—it is one factor. I 
don’t necessarily believe it is the most important factor, but it is an 
essential factor, it is an absolutely essential factor and on that founda- 
tion then I believe we must take action in the political and economic 
fields. I am in the most complete agreement with that. 3 

Mr. Meyer. And I really believe that much of this that we haven’t 
done should have been started back as far as 1952, 1953, and con- 
tinued on and that we have not made the progress in the other fields 
that we should have been doing while we were buying time through the 
more or less military solution of a NATO. 

General Norsrap. Now we are getting back into the exclusive al- 
ternatives, again. If you are suggesting that we have carelessly and 
uselessly bought time by the military solution, at the expense of these 
things, I disagree with you. I think in the first instance there is some 
building of confidence, a building of strength, not just military 
strength but a building of strength, a moral strength, among all of 
these people including our own that was necessary at the time, when 
you go back to 1949, 1950, and 1951. I was familiar with the situa- 
tion both here and there at that particular time. So that the building 
of a foundation of military strength was essential. For two reasons: 
In the first place you had to have some military strength to meet the 
problem. Second, this would contain some tangible evidence of the 
will and determination of the countries to do something about it. 

I can go back to 1949 when they established the NATO Council. 
They—the founding countries—had the — and the principles 
which are very, very fine in the Alliance, but there was a danger and 
a threat of war. The shadow of the Red army was cast pretty far, 
clear across into the Bay of Biscay at that particular time. I will not 
take the time to detail that, but it was there. It has since receded. 

The creation of this military strength was the foundation for the. 
strength and determination and was the evidence of our will—positive 
evidence we were going to do something about it. Words were no 
longer enough. 3 

In 1951 the people of Europe said, “This is fine, we believe in these 
principles; it has given us a tremendous lift, for the first time we are 
beginning to raise our heads and look out into the future, but where is 
the defense ?” 

So the military part of the Alliance was forced in 1951 upon the 
demand of the people. Upon that you have built great strength. 
Great strength. 

I am in disagreement, just as a matter of judgment, I am in disagree- 
ment with you about the dedication of these people to NATO. 

In the first place, they believe in it. In the second place, they know: 
their strength depends upon the Alliance. : 

It is very clear to them they cannot provide for their own defense. 
They must find the strength and security in the strength of the group: 

Mr. Meyer. I realize that there should have been more cooperation 
than has been going on and in defense of some of my statements I 
would like to quote from this article in the Christian Science Monitor 
under date of April 6, Henry Heyward, the chief of the London’ 
News Bureau, some of these statements right here: ‘ 

But we must not make the mistake of presuming that all serious criticism’ 


of the United States is therefore anti-Americanism. “When a large Londom 
newspaper terms Generals Norstad, Twining, and White as meddling American 
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generals who threaten the hopes of world peace, this may not be very pleasant 
to confront but it nevertheless probably represents the views of a segment of 
British citizens. 
We can presume, moreover, that the view was stated not to damage American 
standing, but with the intention of correcting— 
I have to put my glasseson. Iam gettingold—  _ gi 
General Norsrap. Iam familiar with that. I read it in the original. 


Mr. Meyer (reading) : 


and improving American tendencies believed to be wrong. The mere fact that 
the accusation may not seem valid to everyone here or in the United States 
or that it is bluntly put does not make it anti-American. Actually, the intention 
may be quite pro-American. 

American Thor rockets installed at British bases have also come under recent 
criticism here. There is a drumfire of pure anti-American “Go home, Yankee” 
sentiment in this country. It is a relentless disaffected minority sentiment. It 
calls for sit-down strikes and demonstrations at the gates of military bases. 
But the Thor criticism was different. American generals—“those generals 
again—” had boasted, it seems, that the Thors were a threat to the Soviet 
Union and were ready to be fired. This evoked two unfavorable but not neces- 
sarily anti-American reactions from the British. 

One was that we of the West ought not to be rattling our Thors just now if 
wé expected to achieve worthwhile agreements in forthcoming East-West talks. 

Another is that the Thors based here at present are not all that operational. 

Again, not very flattering, but perhaps not unjustified either, and definitely not 
mere disruptive anti-Americanism. 

General Norsrap. I don’t quite know the purpose of reading this. 
Are you familiar with the region in which my name was used—a full 
page of a newspaper—where my name was used and in what con- 
nection it was used ? 

Mr. Meyer. I am familiar with it here. 

General Norsrap. That is the danger of taking this from one news- 
paperman, because my statement, and the only statement credited to 
me—and I was number one on the list here—this was predictable. I 
made an appearance on Independent Television in London a week 

o last Monday and it was predictable that at least two newspapers 
which I could name at that time would show violent reaction, and there 
was violent reaction. 

My statement, carried on the front page of the paper, to my great 
satisfaction—I was delighted to have the opportunity through this 
paper to convey my views on that particular subject to the readers of 
this particular newspaper, which has a very large circulation. It 
dealt exclusively—leave out the Thors; I had nothing to do with the 
Thors. I made no remark about the Thors—I talked about one thing 
and one thing only on that particular program and that is what they 
charged me with there and this is the question: Disengagement. And 
I stated that for us to withdraw our forces in the present political con- 
text without compensating safeguards to our security was disastrous. 

I am delighted that that was spread through the United Kingdom. 
This is a statement that every loyal citizen of every Western country 
would, I think, subscribe to. 

Mr. Meyer. I would agree with that myself. 

General Norstap. I want to straighten this out because there is a 
lengthy talk about warmongering, et cetera. People have accused me 
of ery ben , but they haven’t—and properly—they haven’t accused 
me of being boastful on these weapons. No one but the Russians— 


you read it into the record. 
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Mr. Meyer. I read the remarks of a supposedly impartial American 
commentator, not the British newspapers, but the interpretation that 
was made. 

General Norstap. It was based upon what appeared in two news- 
papers, and I would hasten to add that there are more newspapers. 
I would suggest that you read the London Times, the same item. 
There is a column and a half, a very interesting editorial. The worst 
thing they called me was a military perfectionist, and that “ain’t” 
bad read the Telegraph and read some of the other newspapers. 
Read them. 


(The pasha information was subsequently submitted for inclu- 
sion in the record :) 


BRITISH PRESS COVERAGE AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS ON GENERAL 
NORSTAD’S MARCH 30 TELEVISION INTERVIEW 


[From the London Times, Mar. 31, 1959] 
Risks oF MILITARY DISENGAGEMENT—GENERAL NORSTAD’S CAUTION 


General Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander Europe, said last night that 
he found it impossible to see any form of military disengagement “in the pres- 
ent and existing political context, which would not be absolutely disastrous.” 
He was replying to Mr. William Clark in a television interview in the ATV 
“Right to Reply” series. 

General Norstad argued that disengagement would mean the withdrawal 
home of some British, Canadian and American forces. The Russians then could 
return quickly, but the Western forces could not. So “There must be some 
very important change in the political context to make even discussion of such 
a thing anything short of disastrous.” 

He was then asked if the same objections held good against any idea of 
thinning out forces. He replied that he was afraid that they did, but he added 
that there appeared to be “a common denominator” about all the proposals 
mentioned in the West. “The common denominator,” he said, “is control and 
inspection. Control and inspection itself could be useful: it could relieve us 
of considerable danger. On that foundation, if you have a successful and ef- 
fective control and inspection system, on the basis of the security that that 
would give us, then, I think, we might consider other things. I don’t want to 
mention anything particular, whether stringing out, disengagement, or any 
modification. But on the basis of real security that could be enforced, then we 
can afford to look over the field and take action * * *.” 

Our diplomatic correspondent writes: 

“General Norstad holds out the prospect that some disengagement, thinning 
out, or change in existing forces on either side of the East-West line would be 
possible, given an effective control and inspection system. This follows Mr. 
Maemillan’s statement in the House of Commons on March 25, when he said 
that new ideas now being discussed ‘all depend upon the acceptance in principle 
of an effective system of control.’ The General emphasizes the need for a 
guarantee ‘such as is enforceable by us,’ thereby insisting that there must be 
real inspection as opposed to ‘self-inspection.’ So far at the nuclear test talks 
in Geneva the Russians have insisted that inspection teams must be composed 
of the nationals of the country where the inspection takes place, although they 
have also said that a very small number of ‘observers’ from other countries 
might be attached to the inspection teams. 

“General Norstad appears to have been equally emphatic, that, failing a 
settlement, missiles and atomic weapons must be deployed in Germany. Nu- 
clear warheads would, however, presumably remain under U.S. control.” 
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{From the Daily Telegraph, Mar. 31, 1959] 


DISENGAGEMENT “CouLp Destroy SecuRrrITY’—NoRSTAD WARNING OF 
Giving Way WITHOUT GUARANTEE 


General Norstad, the Supreme Allied Commander in Burope, last night cate- 
gorically rejected the idea of disengagement in Europe “in the present political 
context.” He said military disengagement would be absolutely disastrous. 

It could. destroy the great security that had been developed in the period of 
NATO’s existence. Interviewed by William Clark in the Independent Television 
program “Right to Reply,” General Norstad said: 

“To give way, in any way, to threaten the security that we have built up 
over a period of 8 to 10 years with great difficulty, without some guarantee 
that is enforceable by us, seems to me to be not only dangerous but quite 
ridiculous. So we must have some foundation, such as an effective control 
and inspection system.” 


BEST WEAPONS-——EFFECTIVENESS OF FORCES 


Asked if the security of the West now depended on having forward bases 
in Germany, and nuclear arms in that area, General Norstad said: 

“The defense of the West, of NATO Europe, depends on the combined effec- 
tiveness of the allied forces deployed in the forward region of the NATO coun- 
tries for the purpose of defending the people and territory of NATO, that means 
in Germany, that means the forces equipped with the best and most modern 
weapons, which are the missile and atomic weapons.” 

Any disengagement would involve withdrawing some forces, and in the case 
of American, Canadian, and British units, some would be bound to return to 
their own countries. If there was an emergency, Russia could put their own 
forces back in position, whereas the NATO countries could never do so in time. 

“There must be some change, some very important change, in the political 
context to make even discussion of such a thing anything short of disastrous.” 


CONTROL QUESTION—COMMON DENOMINATOR 


The common denominator of any proposals for disengagement or thinning out 
was control and inspection, which could eliminate or minimize the dangers and 
consequences of surprise attack. 

“On that foundation, if you have a successful and efficient control and inspec- 
tion system, then I think we might consider other things. On the basis of real 
security which could be enforced, then we can afford to look over the field and 
take action, the action in the particular field which would be most useful, be 
most consistent with the position of our governments. 

“But only on the basis of a guarantee such as is enforceable by us as well as 
by the other side, as it should be in dgalings with military dictators, a guarantee 
of our security.” 


{Editorial from the Daily Telegraph, Mar. 31, 1959] 
BARGAINING OVER BERLIN 


General Norstad’s categorical “No” to all ideas of disengagement in Central 
Burope and even to suggestions for “freezing” the present military dispositions 
there is only one of many straws in the very cold wind against which the British 
Foreign Secretary must battle at this week’s NATO ministerial meeting in 
Washington. It is one thing for the Prime Minister to win grudging agreement 
in separate meetings with the other heads of government in Paris, Bonn, and 
Washington; but quite another for Mr. Selwyn Lloyd to overcome what may be 
the combined skepticism of the NATO Council. Furthermore, from all accounts 
Mr. Macmillan’s ideas have come to seem more dangerous rather than less, the 
more they have been considered by the governments concerned. While Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, General De Gaulle, and Chancellor Adenauer hesitated to criti- 
cize Mr. Macmillan to his face, their Foreign Ministers are unlikely to show 
Mr. Lloyd the same polite consideration. It is by no means impossible, there- 
fore, that the considered reaction of the Council may approximate more to 
General Norstad’s categorical negative than to the qualified affirmative of the 
heads of government. 
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What is the root of allied skepticism about the value of “freezing” the present 
nilitary dispositions? It is difficult to give a certain answer, because so little 
of Mr. Macmillan’s detailed thinking has been made public. But the main 
cause of military anxiety would seem to be that if the West agreed to a “freeze” 
now, the Bundeswehr would never expand to the strength which NATO strate- 
gists deem to be necessary. As our military correspondent points out on an- 
other page, a “freeze” that put a sudden end to the Bundeswehr’s growth would 
leave it with many serious deficiencies, notably, of course, in the field of nuclear 
tactical weapons, to which they would have access under present plans. Many 
in the West, who have all along been opposed to German rearmament, might 
regard this as a blessing in disguise. But the fact remains that for NATO to 
forego its plans for building up the Bundeswebhr constitutes a substantial reversal 
of policy, a major concession to what in the past has been a persistent Soviet 
demand. What would the West be receiving in exchange? 

Not reunification, which hitherto has always been the demand. Mr. Khru- 
shchev scarcely exaggerated when he recently affirmed that nobody any longer 
believed in reunification. The quid pro quo appears to lie in the plans for 
mutual inspection and control. This, it is hoped, might eliminate the gravest 
danger that faces NATO, that of a surprise attack spearheaded by the Soviet 
and East German forces already in the Soviet zone. More immediately Mr. 
Macmillan presumably hopes to achieve a solution to the Berlin crisis as a corol- 
lary of the military “freeze.” This motive is probably what arouses most con- 
eern. It raises the crucial question: Is the West not being forced to consider a 
bad bargain so as to win a reprieve in Berlin, a reprieve which will not prevent 
Mr. Khrushchev demanding a further price a few months hence? 


{Extracts from Parliamentary Report, the Times, Apr. 9, 1959] 
GENERAL NorstTap’s VIEWS 


Mr. Swingler (Newcastle under Lyme, Lab.)—Is it not highly deplorable 
that General Norstad, who should be the servant and not the master of NATO, 
rejected outright proposals for disengagement and thinning out the forces in 
Europe, at a time when the Ministers were actually discussing what proposals 
they were going to put before the Foreign Ministers Conference and agree to 
at the summit conference? Should not some steps be taken to see that discre- 
tion is imposed on the Supreme Commander so that he does not jeopardize what 
the governments who compose NATO are going to initiate? 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (Wirral, C.)* said he presumed Mr. Swingler was refer- 
ring to General Norstad’s remarks on television on March 30. “In my view,” 
he said, “it was an admirable speech, and I am putting copies of it in the 
library. I would draw the Honorable Member’s particular attention to what 
General Norstad said about inspection.” 


General Norstap. Unfortunately, what I am doing has gotten 
beyond the point of a popularity contest. Sometimes I have a great 
compulsion to answer very frankly and honestly questions when the 
questions are properly put by people who have a right to ask them. 
And unfortunately in this world—it may be my fault more than the 
others—some people don’t like it from time to time, and frankly if 
they ask the questions, I am compelled to answer them, and I hope 
it is useful. | 

In the long run, it doesn’t necessarily win any prizes for you, but I 
hope it is useful. And I hope that the worst thing they ever accuse 
me of is being honest and frank, and that is the complaint of that 
newspaper that you are talking about. 

Mr. Jupp (presiding). I think we have some obligations to the 
General here. 


1The Foreign Minister. 
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Mr. Fuuron. I haven’t been doing the talking, believe me but I do 
believe a serious problem has been brought up by the gentleman, Mr. 
Meyer, from Vermont. 

Mr. Jupp (presiding). All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Furton. The problem is serious when the gentleman from Ver- 
mont says he feels there should have been other action of a political 
and economic nature taken by the United States. This is directly 
contrary to the General’s point of view that the United States first 
establishes a strong foundation with NATO, a military defense, then 
we allies unite in a common goal based on that defense, and then 
negotiate from strength with the Russians or anybody behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

That brings up this: The gentleman from Vermont feels that we 
have been too rigid and uncompromising in our position in the United 
States. This U.S. position has been backed by both the Democrat and 
the Republican Parties on a bipartisan basis. Then what political 
and economic concessions does he think should have been made to this 
date by the United States to Russia in order to obtain this peace that 
we have already gotten through NATO without any concessions? 
What are they? I wish the gentleman from Vermont would put them 
in the record and enumerate them. 

Mr. Jupp (presiding). I am going to take the responsibility for 
breaking this up. 

After all, what we should do in the political and economic field are 
things for this committee and the State Department and others to 
work out, and I don’t believe we have a right to press the General 
regarding actions in this other field. He has carried out admirably 
the responsibilities placed on him and the American people are mighty 
proud of the record he has made in building the Sword and the Shield 
so that there will be opportunity to do the economic and political 
things which we hope will be successful. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. GatiacHer. I make a motion we adjourn. 

Mr. Meyer. I move Mr. Fulton’s latest remarks be deleted from the 
record unless I have an gorge answer. 

Mr. Jupp (presiding). It has been moved that we adjourn, and 
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without objection we will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10:30. 
(Whereupon, at 1:15 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a.m., Friday, April 10, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 10, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForerGn AFFarRs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:40 a.m., in room 
G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. Thomas E. Morgan (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Morean. The committee will come to order. 

Our hearings today are in executive session on the mutual security 
authorization for fiscal year 1960. 

We have with us the Honorable Joseph C. Satterthwaite, Stuart van 
Dyke, Regional Director for African and European Operations, ICA, 
and Rear Adm. E. B. Grantham, Director, Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa Region. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH C. SATTERTHWAITE, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Sarrertuwaite. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
T.am glad of this opportunity to discuss with you the mutual security 
program and Africa. 

My appearance before you may in itself be of some significance, 
since it is the first time that an Assistant Secretary of State for the 
Bureau of African Affairs has made such an appearance before this 
committee on the mutual security program. is fact, of course, 
reflects the recognition on the part of the Congress, which last year 
approved a new position of Assistant Secretary of State to head the 
Bureau of African Affairs, of the growing importance of Africa to the 
free world. 

I hardly need emphasize the fact that there is probably no area on 
earth today more alive with change, more political , socially, and eco- 
nomically on the move than Africa. Seldom in history have such tre- 
mendous changes come to any continent as those we have seen in 
Africa since the end of World War II. 

The pattern of the new Africa is unfolding rapidly. While we still 
talk of much of this vast continent of 220 million people as an uncom- 
mitted area, it is difficult for me to emphasize sufficiently the urgency 
of the problems we face in Africa. 

As nation after nation reaches independence—and we have seen this 
happen in Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana, and Guinea since World 
War II—almost the first concern of these new governments is the im- 

erative need to show reasonable results in improving the standard of 
iving of its people. This becomes of decisive political importance 
to the survival of these new governments. 
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One thing is certain: We must understand the vast political poten- 
tial of this great continent, and to do so we must understand the as- 
pirations of Africa’s people. The surge toward self-government will 
again be reflected during 1960 when Nigeria, Cameroun, Togo, and 
Somalia will emerge as independent nations. 

The past year in Africa has been marked by this onrushing tide of 
African self-determination. Nationalism has erupted in area after 
area in places where a year ago its rise would have seemed most un- 
likely. Some of the most recent manifestations were the achievement 
of full independence by Guinea, as a result of its voters’ decision in a 
referendum on September 28, 1958; the All-African Peoples Confer- 
ence at Accra, Ghana, in December 1958, and the riots in Leopoldville 
and Nyasaland. 

In short, little of Africa remains unstirred by the desire for greater 
self-expression. The disorders we are now seeing in Africa can be 
infectious and the separate but spreading outbreaks over the continent 
of Africa are disturbing. 

While there is great distance separating these disorders, there is 
for many of them a basic common denominator. It is the struggle for 
independence, the powerful appeal of nationalism even before institu- 
tions to channelize it constructively can be evolved. 

The aspirations of the pan-African independence movement were 
recently highlighted by the gathering of nonofficial delegates from 
all over the continent at Accra. to the aforementioned All-African 
Peoples Conference. One result of the conference was to set up head- 
quarters in Accra to coordinate the various nationalist movements. 
Although some of the resolutions adopted at Accra were controversial, 
it is evident that they generally reflected the aspirations of the Africans 
for self-government and economic and social progress, as well as their 
basic and determined opposition to colonialism and racial discrimi- 
nation. 

The new African states which have emerged—as well as those of 
longer duration—are governed by regimes which are moderate, friend- 
ly, and dedicated to the maintenance of their independence. In this 
we are most fortunate for these are tremendous assets to the free world 
which must be conserved and strengthened. But if these moderate 
regimes are to maintain themselves and justify their present orienta- 
tion, they must be able to demonstrate to their peoples, in concrete and 
understandable terms, the advantages of cooperation with the West 
and of middle-of-the-road approaches to the solution of their current 
pressing problems. 

I do not believe I need stress the importance of Africa to the free 
world, because by now this has become an accepted fact. We all know 
of Africa’s strategic importance to the free world as evidenced in the 
major U.S. air, naval, and communications facilities maintained in 
Morocco, Libya, and Ethiopia. 

There is also, of course, a direct relationship between north African 
stability and peace and that of the European and Mediterranean areas. 
Sub-Sahara Africa’s contribution of strategic raw materials— 
uranium, diamonds, manganese, tin, copper, chrome, to mention a 
few—is of vital importance to Africa’s own development and to free 
world strength and security. 
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The influence of African leaders and African blocs in world affairs 
and in international councils is growing. The use of this influence 
voiced in support of free world aims is a significant factor in debates 
on international issues. 


THE COMMUNIST THREAT TO AFRICA 


The yearnings and aspirations in Africa that I have previously 
discussed indicate quite clearly that we must accept the fact that the 
Communists will seek to gain influence on this great continent. It has 
been demonstrated time and again that they have techniques with 
which to exploit local difficulties and emotional issues. They par- 
ticularly espouse nationalism in dependent areas and in new nations 
outside their own zone of influence. Above all, they seek to exacerbate 
difficulties from whatever trouble they spring—economic, racial, and 
tribal—and there is always an adequate quota of trouble in new, 
inexperienced states. 

During the past year the outlines of the Communist offensive in 
Africa have emerged with startling rapidity. The organizational 
groundwork for Communist penetration was laid at the Cairo 
Afro-Asian Peoples Solidarity Conference in January 1958, with the 
ete of a permanent secretariat under indirect Communist 
control. 

In addition to the utilization of the Afro-Asian solidarity mecha- 
nism, the Communist bloc has made considerable progress in establish- 
ing diplomatic, cultural, and economic ties with the newly independent 
African states. Trade agreements have already been signed with 
Ethiopia, Morocco, Tunisia, and Guinea, while full diplomatic rela- 
tions are now established with Ethiopia, Libya, and Morocco, and are 
about to be established with Guinea and Ghana. 

Communist offers of loans, grants, and technical assistance are 
being effectively exploited on a widespread basis in conjunction with 
anticolonialist and pronationalist propaganda. 

It is anticipated that Communist efforts to infiltrate and dominate 
trade union, student, and professional groups will be greatly intensi- 
fied and will take advantage of the various conferences of such groups 
organized under the auspices of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Council. 

he immediate Communist objective in Africa is the liquidation 
of all Western and particularly U.S. influence. In the pursuit of this 
objective, it can be anticipated that diplomatic, economic, cultural, 
and subversive weapons will be employed in coordination to exploit 
to the full the openings created by the revolutionary political and 
social ferment now sweeping the continent. 

Thus far the Kremlin has appealed to the instinctive neutralism of 
the newly ee nations, which are eager for economic as well 
as political independence. Soviet officials have hitherto used Cairo 
as a platform from which to offer sweeping easy trade and aid terms 
to all of Africa. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Our most important tool in helping Africa. with her economic prob- 
lems is the mutual security program, through which we can help the 
many emergent nations in their needs for the technical and managerial 
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skills which are a must before any country can hope to start on the 
road toward development. Without these skills, no amount of 
capital will bring about growth. ; 

Africa’s economic and social needs, like its political and racial 
problems, are as great as the continent itself. The realization of its 
economic potential is a tremendous task which has barely begun. 

Unemployment, trade deficits, scarcity of skilled labor and mana- 

rial personnel, lack of resources, lack of educational and health 

acilities, paucity of private and public investment capital, and eco- 
nomic dislocations arising from uncertainties in their foreign rela- 
tionships with other countries are but some of the problems facing 
the independent nations of Africa today. 

All of these social and economic problems constitute a major chal- 
lenge. No one nation can possibly solve them alone. Africa must 
have and deserves the cooperative support of her free-world friends in 
this endeavor. To the extent that the African states are successful 
in maintaining their independence, in developing their human and 
natural resources, and in assuming a constructive and responsible 
role in world affairs, so will they inspire others and demonstrate to 
those about to achieve self-government the practical results of modera- 
tion and cooperation. In this context it is clear that external aid is 
a key to the realization of these advantages. 

European countries continue to play a major role in the economic 
advancement of Africa, particularly in the dependent territories. 
European governments, through bilateral efforts, have been providing 
significant amounts of assistance and investments in African areas, 
much of which is for economic development. : 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
United Nations Technical Assistance have also been making valuable 
contributions to A frica’s growth. 

In addition, private capital has made an enormous contribution to 
the development of Africa. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the urgent need for additional 
private investment abroad and the enlistment of private managerial 
and technical talents so desperately in demand in Africa. 

The mutual security program, as a vital arm of U.S. foreign 
policy, is becoming an increasingly important factor in Africa in 
achieving both short- and long-term objectives in that continent. Its 
personnel carryout programs which are often as important to the 
success of our foreign policy as the efforts of our more traditional 
diplomacy. F 

U.S. objectives in Africa are simply stated. Asa responsible world 
power, the United States seeks to contribute to the peace, stability, 
and prosperity of the African continent. We favor the orderly de- 
velopment of the area toward self-government. To the extent pos- 
sible, we stand ready with positive programs to assist the newly 
independent states to remain strong and able to work out their own 
destinies without outside interference by inimical interests. nt 

The United States encourages these developments without seeking 
to displace anyone in Africa. We regard pathetically the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the African peoples, while at the same time en- 
couraging their retention of mutually advantageous ties with Euro- 


pean powers. 
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Mutual security assistance is now being provided to six independent 
African countries and five dependent areas, two of which, Nigeria and 
Somalia, are scheduled to become independent next year. 

The interest of the United States in the progress of these areas has 
led to the expansion of economic and technical assistance programs. 
The major increase is in the field of technical cooperation in order 
to provide skilled technicians and administrators on whom will rest 
the responsibility for manning the institutions of a modern economic 
society. 

By it economic and technical aid programs, we are assisting the 
leaders and people of Africa to tackle their pressing internal prob- 
lems and giving them a sound basis to hope for meaningful progress 
through nontotalitarian methods. This hope, and the challenge to 
make good on it, offer a healthy focus for the strong nationalism of 
the newly independent peoples—a focus much needed to nullify the 
appeal of irresponsible extremist movements which feed on hope- 
lessness. 

While economic development is primarily a task for the peoples of 
Africa, our mutual security program is helping to remove such bottle- 
necks to development as a lack of capital and shortage or lack of 
certain kinds of technical and administrative knowledge and skills. 

Africa’s most pressing needs for economic growth are in the infra- 
structure of the economies—communications, transportation, power, 
ports and public services. It is in these areas of development that the 

velopment Loan Fund will become one of the most important ele- 
ments of our mutual security effort in Africa. 

Because of the uncertainties we face in Africa, with new nations 
being born almost overnight, we must have flexibility to handle the 
unforeseen situations and emergencies. It is for this reason that I 
consider a substantial contingency fund an indispensable element in 
this year’s aid request. 

I am convinced that the yearning of the peoples of Africa for a 
better way of life presents us with one of the great challenges of our 
time. If we fail to respond adequately, we may stand accused as a 
people who proclaim our own satisfaction with the benefits of freedom 
oa well-being, but who are insensitive to the yearnings and needs of 
others. 

We must recognize that our posture before the world can be no 
better than the manner in which we fulfill obligations that flow from 
our status as the most materially favored nation in all history. 

The objective must be to help raise other people’s standards of 
living. In doing so we shall also help to quicken the pace of personal 
and political development—a goal which is impossible of achievement 
in the absence of economic growth. 

The orientation of Africa will, in the long run, depend on where the 
leaders and peoples feel their best interests lie. The ability of the 
West to encourage the prowestern orientation of Africa will, moreover, 
probably depend less on our ability to convince Africans of the dangers 
of communism than on our demonstrating to them in positive terms 
the advantages of cooperation with the West. 

A responsible Africa is emerging on the world scene. We must 
stand prepared to give it sympathetic support and assistance if its 
— a'r is to be achieved in a manner which will also benefit the 

world. 
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Chairman Morean. Mr. Satterthwaite, do you want to now proceed 
with your classified statement ? 

Mr. SarrertHwatre. Yes. 

I will now read this briefer statement on our military interests in 
Africa, and then my statement will be supplemented by Admiral 
Grantham’s statement on military assistance. 

[Security deletion. | 

Chairman Morgan. Now, Admiral, do you want to proceed next? 

Admiral GranrHam. To make my statement meaningful, it has to 
be classified. However, Iam furnishing an unclassified statement for 
the printed record. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. E. B. GRANTHAM, JR., DIRECTOR, NEAR 
EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA REGION, OFFICE OF THE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, ISA 


GENERAL 
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Admiral Grantuam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Africa has for the United States a strategic importance which is fre- 
quently overlooked because of a natural preoccupation with areas in 
which we face problems which pose a more immediate threat to our 
national security. Africa’s geography and natural resources are in- 
dispensable assets arrayed in support of the free world. It is impor- 
tant that we do whatever is necessary to see that the rapidly developing 
tide of nationalism throughout the continent does not result in sig- 
nificant gains there for international communism. 

Secretary Satterthwaite has just testified as to this threat. To date, 
direct bloc incursions in the military field have been negligible. How- 
ever, they are eager and ready to capitalize on emerging opportunities. 
This has been demonstrated by the promptness with which the Czechs 
have just responded to a request from newly independent Guinea for 
armaments. Asan indicator, this event foreshadows a growing threat 
to our interests in the Continent. 


U.S. STRATEGIC INTERESTS 


Even though our military assistance activities in Africa are rela- 
tively new and modest in scope, our current strategic interests there 
are great, well defined, and urgent. 

Our present military interests are concentrated in Morocco, Libya, 
and Ethiopia, as evidenced by the location of major USS. air, naval, 
and communications facilities. 

In addition to pure military requirements in Africa, we and our 
allies need continued access to a wide range of essential materials 
remem from petroleum in the Sahara to uranium in the Belgian 

ngo. 

In short, we not only have important long-range strategic require- 
ments in Africa, but we also have the present and continuing need to 
retain military installations there. 

_ The military assistance program for Africa, modest in scope as it 
is, provides us with a persuasive instrument which, in concert with 
other measures—and I refer especially to the programs administered 
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through the International Cooperation Administration—can secure 
for the United States strategic advantages in the Continent essential 
to the success of our overall strategy. 

Dollarwise, the military assistance program for Africa is the small- 
est of all the regional programs. Cumulative programs during the 
period fiscal year 1950 through 1958 amounted to an estimated $34.4 
million. During fiscal year 1959, we provided $10.7 million in grant 
military assistance. For fiscal year 1960 we are requesting a total of 
$7.4 million for grant assistance. 

In the discussion which follows I will touch upon two countries in 
a special sense, namely, Liberia and Tunisia, because the Department 
of Defense has and will continue to provide assistance—other than 
grant assistance—to them in fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Van Dyke, of the International Cooperation Administration, 
whose testimony follows mine, will discuss proposed fiscal year 1960 
aid to Morocco. Though nonmilitary in nature, this assistance is yet 
of indispensable importance in supporting our military interests there. 

With this background, I shall now discuss our military assistance 
activities in countries of this area. 


ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopia attaches the greatest importance to her armed forces. Her 
pro-West orientation offers the West strategically important real 
estate; certain important operational facilities; and a moderating 
influence in Pan-African and Afro-Asian conferences, particularly 
in support of U.N. collective security. By providing military assist- 
ance we endeavor to preserve Ethiopia’s pro-Western alinement. 


LIBYA 


Our military interest in Libya centers in Wheelus Air Force Base 
near Tripoli, which is the headquarters of the 17th Air Force. This 
base is not only important strategically, but also because of the USAF 
training activity conducted out there. 

To assist the Government in maintaining internal security, and at 
the same time discourage Communist influence the United States sup- 
ports a small military assistance program. To date this assistance 
has been shared by the United States and the United Kingdom. 

At the present time requirements for the immediate future are not 
firm, however, it is expected that such requirements, currently under 
study by the Military Assistance Advisory Group, Libya, will be rela- 
tively small. 

LIBERIA 


Liberia maintains an active frontier force capable of maintaining 
internal security. Since 1951 a small U.S. Army mission has been 
providing training guidance. 

Liberia ino te expected to develop military forces capable of 
contributing to allied operations. Its importance to the United States 
lies in a substantial private investment there and the necessity for 
demonstrating our continuing interest in her maintenance of internal 
stability and her general well-being. Liberia’s historical ties with the 
United States cause her to be viewed by the other African nations as an 
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American creation, and our attitude toward her is considered as 
basically indicative of our policy toward Africa as a whole. 

The limited military assistance which we have provided her should 
be regarded in that context. 

Training assistance through the small U.S. training mission assigned 
there will be continued for fiscal year 1960. 
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TUNISIA 


The United States first provided military assistance to Tunisia 
in 1957 when that government, feeling its security seriously threatened 
by political and military developments in the general region, sought 
arms from the United States. Tunisia is expected to submit further 
requirements for U.S. equipment, but as yet no formal request has 
been made. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I should like to draw attention again to the fact that 
our military bases in Africa are important. The military assistance 
program is closely related to military privileges the United States 
enjoys in recipient countries. The present cost is commensurate with 
privileges granted. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Admiral Granruam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Admiral. 

Now, Mr. Van Dyke, you may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF STUART VAN DYKE, REGIONAL DIRECTOR FOR 
AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN OPERATIONS, INTERNATIONAL CO- 
OPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Van Dyxe. My unclassified statement gives in some detail the 
mission of ICA in Africa. 
Mr. Satterthwaite has given you in his statement a picture of the 
eneral political setting for the mutual security program in Africa. 
would like to develop further some points on the economic situation, 
program accomplishments, and the proposals for fiscal year 1960. 


THE ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 


Aspirations for independence often carry with them the belief 
that freedom from outside control will bring economic prosperity. Yet 
the problems of these underdeveloped economies, compounded by the 
shortage of trained administrators and technicians, are deep-rooted. 
As the challenge of political independence is met and overcome, the new 
African countries are inevitably faced with serious problems in the 
economic field. If they fail to attack these problems, the result may 
be political turmoil more intense than that generated by the struggle 
for independence itself. 

The task of economic development in Africa is immense. A con- 
tinent of 220 million people, covering one-fifth of the world’s inhabited 
area, Africa contains some of the most primitive areas of the world. 
Even in areas where economic growth has begun, much of the popu- 
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lation continues to live at levels hardly better than their ancestors 
generations ago. 

The average per capita GNP for African countries, exclusive of 
Sudan and Egypt, but including Union of South Africa, in 1957 
was $125, a fraction of the U.S. level of $2,570. Among the individual 
countries the figures in 1958 range from a low of $31 in Somalia 
and $44 in Ethiopia to $191 in Morocco. In terms of the daily life 
of the Somali nomad this means a few handfuls of grain for food 
and a never-ending trek from waterhole to waterhole with his family 
and cattle. 

For the Ethiopian farmer, it means bare subsistence, poor housing, 
and a meager crop after arduous labor with crude implements. To 
the lowest paid Rhodesian copper miner, it means a wage of $30 per 
month, or to the workers in trade and industry in the cities of Tunisia, 
it means a standard wage of 17 cents an hour. Raising the livin 
standards of these people, even slightly, will require large scale capita 
investment and a major effort in the transfer of technical skills. 

Although 75 to 85 percent of the population is engaged in agri- 
culture, much of Africa is characterized by infertile soils, searing 
cteserts, and dry steppes or dense tropics. 

Except for the extractive industries, which many Africans feel have 
made only limited contributions to their economic advancement, in- 
dustrial and commercial activity is rudimentary. 

Transportation facilities are sparse, and major portions of the con- 
tinent are isolated from participation in trade and the benefits of 
economic progress. In all of Africa, there are estimated to be only 
755,000 miles of roads as compared with 3 million miles in the United 
States. Similarly, there are only 46,000 miles of railroad, practically 
all of which is on the perimeter of the continent and rarely penetrates 
the vast hinterland. 

The absence of a well-developed infrastructure is a major impedi- 
ment to development of Africa’s physical resources. An even more 
urgent need is the development of its human resources, Levels of 
education are low, and there is a critical shortage of Africans with 
technical skills and administrative know-how. The acuteness of this 
problem and how it directly affects economic activity are becoming 
particularly clear in those countries where independence has recently 
been achieved, and where there has been an exodus of European tech- 
nicians and administrators. 

In Morocco, 16,000 of the 45,000 French officials and technicians 
left the country between 1955 and 1957. Tunisia and Ghana have 
similar problems. Nigeria, with independence just around the corner, 
is already seriously concerned about the departure of British techni- 
cians and administrators. While these countries are applying stop- 
gap measures in an attempt to ease the immediate problem, the basic 
solution lies in the accelerated preparation of Africans for these posts. 
- Tlliteracy in African countries ranges as high as 85 to 99 percent. 
The number of children in school is but a fraction of the total school 
age population. In Somalia, for example, only 7 percent of the 
elementary school age children are in school. In some countries there 
are only a few graduates of secondary schools and even fewer college 
graduates; yet these few must’ provide Africa’s technical and admin- 
istrative leadership. 
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The problem of education is aggravated by serious problems of 
disease and health. Death rates and the incidence of debilitatin 
diseases are high. For example, in Liberia 60 percent of the tota 
population is afflicted with malaria. Dysentery, tuberculosis, yaws, 
and bilharzia are widespread. The annual death rate per thousand 
is 30 compared to 9 in the United States. Of all live can infants, 
70 percent die before reaching the age of 2. 

Meeting this challenge is Seabee the job of the African people 
and their leaders. Though they may accept this responsibility with 
energy and enthusiasm, it should be recognized that none of the 
African countries can possibly cope with these problems without 
assistance from other members of the free world community. 

It is U.S. policy to encourage support from these multilateral and 
bilateral government programs as well as from U.S. and other private 
enterprise. These sources by themselves, however, cannot keep pace 
with the economic problems and aspirations which are growing at an 
accelerating rate. In the light of Africa’s need for U.S. assistance, 
an affirmative response is basic to current and long-range U.S. inter- 
ests. 

Several instruments available to the U.S. Government are actively 
being employed wherever feasible in support of African development. 
The Export-Import Bank and Public Law 480 are both filling special 
needs. From June 1950 to December 1958 the Export-Import Bank 
has made loans totaling $47.1 million to African countries where 
ICA has programs. These loans are contributing to important de- 
velopments in air transportation in Ethiopia and highway construc- 
tion in Liberia. While the possibilities for sales under title I of 
Public Law 480 are limited because there is little commercial import 
demand for agricultural commodities, a number of relief and emer- 
gency situations have been met with grants under titles IT and III. 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The principal means of advancing U.S. Government economic ob- 
jectives in Africa are those of the mutual security program. Within 
this authority the Development Loan Fund is employed to the maxi- 
mum extent possible to support those long-term capital requirements 
that cannot be met from other sources. To date six loans have been 
approved for African countries (excluding Sudan) totaling $18.8 
million. Major projects being financed by the Development Loan 
Fund, for example, are a pulp factory for ‘Tunisia and telecommuni- 
cations in Liberia. Depending upon the adequacy of appropriations 
made available to the Development Loan Fund and the development of 
sound projects appropriate for Development Loan Fund financing, 
it is hoped that loans from the Development Loan Fund for Africa 
will rise sharply in the next year. 

Because of the variety and complexity of Africa’s needs, the De- 
velopment Loan Fund cannot meet all the requirements for external 
assistance. In some cases the principal need is for assistance with 
immediate problems of political and economic stability as distinct 
from the needs for long-range economic growth. 

In others there is a very limited capacity to repay, even in local 
curriencies. In still others, the projects proposed for MSP financing 
are not normally considered suitable for loan programs. 
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The appropriations for special assistance and technical cooperation 
are thus valuable instruments in the furtherance of African advance- 
ment, particularly since they permit allocations responsive to the 
special U.S. objectives in each recipient country to be planned in 
advance. Accomplishments to date, I believe, firmly attest to the 
value of special assistance and technical cooperation as instruments 
for carrying out the purposes of the mutual security legislation. 

Special assistance, provided to Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, Ethiopia, 
Liberia, and Somalia, has contributed substantially to the furtherance 
of U.S. objectives in these areas. Each of these countries has serious 
economic problems; each is of special importance in the preservation 
of free world strength and support. Three of them contain military 
facilities important to the free world defensive pattern. Failure to 
supply this special assistance might result in costly losses to the United 
States of free world defensive strength. It would also lose the recog- 
nition of positive U.S. concern for the firm establishment and prog- 
ress of new nations. Fiscal year 1959 special assistance programs for 
Africa have been approved to date to a level of $83.4 million which 
is almost the same amount—$83 million—submitted to Congress a year 
ago. In general, the Africa programs have not been seriously affected 
by the overall reduction in the special assistance appropriation last 
year. The urgent requirements in this area made it necessary to pro- 
vide the full amounts proposed. 

The technical cooperation programs now operating in 11 African 
countries or territories have been effective in serving the basic interests 
of the host country as well as the primary foreign policy objectives of 
the United States. 

Our programs, designed to increase the skills and raise the produc- 
tivity of the African people, are creating a widespread feeling that 
cooperation with the United States is bringing them the tools with 
which they can break out from the vicious circle of economic and 
social stagnation. 

The success of these programs in the African area, though limited 
by the fact that many are relatively new, is already noteworthy. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


A basic feature of almost all of the country programs has been a 
concentration on education and training. I use these terms in the 
broadest context covering the establishment of educational institu- 
tions and the training of Africans in the wide variety of skills essen- 
tial to economic growth. The lack of trained African technicians and 
administrators who can carry the main responsibility for development 
is a major block to economic progress. U.S. assistance has had a key 
role in a number of significant achievements in this area. Forty edu- 
cational institutions and training centers have been established or 
assisted, including agricultural, vocational, and trade schools in five 
African countries. 

Successful examples include in Ethiopia the Imperial Ethiopian 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts at Alem Maya and the 
Agricultural Technical School at Jimma. In this country, which 
only a few years ago had no trained agriculturists, there are now 18 
Ethiopians with B.S. degrees in agriculture—educated in their own 
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country—and 175 who have graduated from the agricultural high 
school. Total enrollment at the college level this year is 201. Under 
the guidance of Oklahoma State University a highly effective system 
of agricultural education based on the land-grant type of agricultural 
college is being adapted to Ethiopian conditions. By teaching mod- 
ern practices, by developing improved crops and breeds of farm 
animals through research and experimentation and by training young 
Ethiopian agriculturists to spread their newly acquired knowledge 
among their countrymen, these institutions will have a profound in- 
fluence on Ethiopia’s development. 

In Liberia a self-help rural school development project is helping 
to extend elementary education into the interior where the great 
majority of untrained Liberians live. Construction of a 10-building 
complex with facilities for 500 pupils was completed in 1 district in 
1955. These facilities did not prove adequate, so nine village schools 
were erected in the vicinity by the villagers with the assistance of U.S. 
technicians. Completed in fiscal year 1957, these additional schools 
increased the student enrollment capacity to 1,400. They are spread 
over an area of 64 square miles including two chiefdoms. So great 
was the local desire for these schools that villagers carried building 
materials on their heads over narrow trails for distances of up to 12 
miles from the end of the motor road. In-service training workshops 
were organized with help from our technicians to upgrade teaching 
practices in the schools, and a supervisor is being trained to administer 
the district. : 

English is Liberia’s national language. Yet, at the outset, none 
of the pupils could speak it. Through technical assistance language 
instruction was instituted. Pupils can now converse in English. 
Instructional materials which help relate subject matter in the three 
R’s to the students’ needs and experiences have been developed and 
introduced. With the aid of the Agricultural Extension Service, 
school gardens have been introduced to demonstrate improved farming 
methods and provide food for boarding students at the central school. 

U.S. health technicians have assisted in the expansion of the 
central school’s water supply. Libraries have been established at the 
central school and two of the village schools. During the current fiscal 
year, it is planned to inaugurate an adult education program in the 
district involving instruction in health, agriculture, arts and crafts, 
home economics, and literacy. 

In a similar effort to expand education in Libya, 37 school buildings 
containing 118 classrooms were completed in fiscal year 1958. This 
is part of a larger program under which 90 new school buildings have 
been constructed and an additional 9 buildings rehabilitated. These 
include ordinary boys’ and girls’ schools, vocational-training establish- 
ments, teacher-training colleges, and technical-training courses. Sup- 

rt was provided to five teacher-training colleges with a total enroll- 
ment of 1,750. Cosponsored summer courses have contributed to the 
upgrading of 900 elementary teachers. Eight faculty members and 
classroom facilities and scientific equipment have been provided to the 
Libyan University. 

In the field of public health training, the Public Health College 
and Training Center at Gondar, Ethiopia, is an outstanding example. 
By teaching young Ethiopian men and women the principles and 
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ractices of sanitation, hygiene, preventive medicine, and community 
health, and organizing them into effective field teams, U.S. assistance, 
in joint endeavor with WHO, UNICEF, and the Ethiopian Ministry 
of Health, is helping to establish a sound national public health service 
in Ethiopia. The first class of 20 health officers, 15 community nurses, 
and 12 sanitarians graduated in 1957. These health technicians have 
completed a 1-year internship in practical field work and have now 
been assigned to the Ministry of Public Health working as teams in 
the rural areas. 

The 1958 class of 62 will soon complete its year of internship. The 
training facilities at Gondar have been improved immensely with a 
modern hospital developed through the rehabilitation at old hospital 
buildings, the development of a safe water supply, and the addition 
of a modern operating room provided with adequate instruments, 
equipment, and medicines. 

A health clinic and training center to provide field experience for 
the college students has been set up nearby, and others are under 
construction. This center is serving thousands of the Ethiopian 
rural population while providing necessary field experience for the 
health teams. Similar health-training programs, though on a lesser 
scale, are underway with good results in Libya and Liberia. 

In Uganda, a five-man team from the Delgado Trades School of 
New Orleans under a contract with ICA is assisting the Kampala 
Technical Institute in training Africans in basic trades. Some of the 
students will become teachers of technical subjects for Uganda’s sec- 
ondary schools; the others will be skilled craftsmen for Uganda’s 
industry. The first textbooks in basic technical fields are being de- 
veloped for commercial printing and distribution, This project in 
Uganda is but one of several projects in African countries in technical 
training in industrial trades which have been established or supported 
with U.S. assistance. There are now two trades schools in Ethiopia, 
four in Libya, and another in Liberia. 

An interesting activity in Ethiopia aimed at trades training in one 
specific area is the National Airlines training project, which is pre- 
»aring Ethiopian personnel for positions with the Ethiopian Airlines. 

hirty Ethiopian pilot-candidates are in ground school Link trainer 
and flight training; one pilot has qualified as an airline captain. 
Thirty-eight Ethiopian employees are receiving instruction in line 
maintenance, six in a sheet-metal specialist course, eight in component 
overhaul, and seven in basic electrical system maintenance. 

Nearly 600 Africans have been or are receiving training under the 
ICA participant program. Training of this type covers a wide variety 
of technical subjects including, for example, agricultural extension, 
teacher training, and industrial loan servicing. As a consequence of 
participant training, the federal and territorial agricultural services 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland have adopted the Ameri- 
can approach to land use planning including aerial photographs and 
land use classification techniques and consider it a major tool for im- 
proving the country’s agriculture. 

Seventeen Moroccan rural teachers and three from Tunisia have 
received 1 year of teacher training in the United States. They spend 
half of the period at Kansas State Teachers College and the other half 
at Ohio State University. Their studies were directed toward the 
problems of rural education. 
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Moroccan participation in this activity represented the first project 
entered into by the Moroccan Government to train Moroccans in the 
United States. The participants indicated that they had seen for the 
first time the relationship between the community and the school, and 
the need for the school to serve the economic needs of the community. 
In part, as a consequence of this project, the Moroccan Ministry of 
Education has indicated a desire to expand its program in this area 
of teacher training. 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


While assistance in education and training has been substantial, 
there has been an equally important concentration on agricultural 
production and related problems of water conservation and develop- 
ment. The forestry conservation project in Liberia is one example. 
This project is designed to assist the Liberian Government in the ra- 
tional development of its bountiful but largely unexploited forest 
resources. The first phase of this project to be completed this year 
includes the enactment of forest conservation legislation, the organiza- 
tion and development of a forestry service and forestry school, estab- 
lishment of a system of national forest areas, and promotion of the 
development of the forestry industry. It is estimated that under wise 
management the Liberian forestry industry eventually would export 
annually products valued at $120 million while fully replenishing 
timber reserves. 

ICA provided technical advice to the Government of Liberia in 
drafting legislation to authorize the establishment of national forests 
and the formation of a forestry service. This legislation was enacted 
into law in 1953. Under the technical guidance of U.S. forestry ad- 
visers, a national forestry service has been established and staffed. It 
now has a trained staff of 61 Liberians including foresc rangers, 
guards, and patrolmen who delineate and protect the national forests 
and maintain proper management practices. Research and promo- 
tional activities have been carried out under its aegis. A goal of 4 
million acres was set for establishment as national forests. 

Liberian teams trained by ICA technicians have already surveyed 
3.2 million acres which have been incorporated in the national forest 
system. These teams will complete the survey of the remaining 0.8 
million acres in fiscal year 1959. 

To stimulate the growth of the forest industries, research, technical 
assistance, and other promotional activities have been carried out 
under the aegis of the forestry service. New uses have been found 
for Liberian woods and technical information has been provided the 
industry on timber resources, logging, sawmilling, and marketing 
problems. 

In large part as a result of these activities, development of the 
forestry industry has stepped up, and utilization of Liberian woods 
significantly increased. 

In 1956 a Liberian-American firm was organized to undertake the 
first modern sawmilling and lumber finishing operation for the 
domestic market and the manufacture of finished wood products. A 
loan made to this firm in December 1958, by the Development Loan 
Fund, will enable it to expand production capacity. Increased pro- 
duction by this firm will further reduce Liberia’s dependence on for- 
eign sources of finished wood products. As a result. of research under 
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this project it was shown that certain Liberian trees are suitable for 
use as railroad ties. It has been anounced that 600,000 ties, worth $3 
million,-will be made from such timber and used to extend the railroad 
of one of Liberia’s major mining concerns. ; iow 

The Libyan soil and water conservation project has been particu- 
larly successful in providing scarce water for agricultural and domes- 
tic requirements. In Tripolitania, at the end of 1957, over 10,000 
linear meters of rock and earth dikes had been constructed, affecting 
4,300 acres of land, and 64 cisterns had been cleaned and repaired to 
provide more than 6 million gations of water. — ; 

The program of catching runoff water will mean the growing of 
an additional 3,800 tons of cereal crops each year on a sustained basis. 
This means in rough terms a 5-percent increase in average grain pro- 
duction in Tripolitania. In Cyrenaica, by the summer of 1958, a total 
“ a had been constructed to irrigate approximately 5,400 acres 
of land. 

Similarly, in Tunisia, the water conservation program, financed 
from U.S.-owned local currencies with technical guidance from U.S. 
technicians, is making important contributions to agricultural pro- 
duction. Water retaining dams and water spreading ditches have 
been constructed to irrigate 500 acres of land which is to be planted 
with 20,000 olive t fruit trees, and date palms. Present plans 
call for the planting of 200,000 trees in another area. An important 
aspect of this program is the relief work which has been provided for 
large numbers of Tunisian unemployed. 

In Somalia, over one-half of U.S. assistance has been concentrated 
on the development and conservation of water resources, well drilling, 
the construction of stock water ponds and the preparation of low- 
lying areas for irrigation. By July of last year, 208 wells had been 

rilled or dug and were producing water. Water production is esti- 
mated at over 1 million gallons per day, enough to meet the needs of 
200,000 cattle. Water from the two rivers now irrigates 100,000 acres 
which will produce cereal crops for some 12,000 families. To take 
full advantage of the large livestock resources of the country, a range 
and livestock experimental station has been set up covering 7,000 acres. 
Improved slaughtering and tanning methods are being introduced 
and should result in better prices for Somali hides and skins. 

In neighboring Ethiopia similar accomplishments have resulted 
from the livestock improvement es am US. technicians and their 
Ethiopian counterparts are establishing four livestock breeding sta- 
tions and introduced local cattlemen to the technique of upgrading 
their livestock. A vaccine laboratory has been established in coop- 
eration with FAO technicians and has been producing about.3 million 
doses annually, used in a campaign to free Ethiopian cattle from 
rinderpest, pleuropneumonia, and other livestock diseases. A vet- 
erinary assistants’ training center was set up in 1957. About 300 
vaccinators have received training in vaccination techniques. These 
vaccinators have been organized into five mobile operating teams each 
of which, under good conditions, can vaccinate 30,000 cattle a month 
as compared with the 1956 average of 3,000. 

One interesting project in Ethiopia is the farm machinery project. 
Large quantities of agricultural ee and implements left over 
from the Italian occupation and the UNRRA program had been lying 
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unused. None of this equipment was supplied with funds from the 
mutual security program. With U.S. assistance, the Ministry of 
Septniban has organized a central repair and training center at 
which 70 Ethiopians have received training in the repair, maintenan 
and manufacturing of farm ae Since late 1957, 335 smal 
lows have been manufactured from old plowshares and plow handles 
—_ to Ethiopia 12 yearsagoby UNRRA. The Ethiopian farmer 
bought the plows for $8, which covers cost of modification. Forty- 
four units of heavy farm equipment have been rebuilt or repaired. 
These implements are in use at agricultural experimental stations and 
agricultural schools. Six tractors and three threshing machines have 
been assigned to a farm equipment program initiated in 1958 which 
makes tractors and threshing machines available to farmers and land- 
owners at operating and maintenance cost. Work proceeds for 1958 
were credited to the machinery pool account and used to expand im- 
plement modification and rehabilitation at the central repair shop. 
Perhaps one of the most important features of U.S. programs in 
the African countries has been the organization of national agricul- 
tural extension services. This type of program, which has proved so 
successful in the United States, is the key to stimulating agricultural 
“acrsigeanan in Africa. To date agricultural extension services are 
wu organized in Libya, Liberia, Ghana, Ethiopia, Tunisia, and 
malia. 
- In Libya, 10 agricultural -extension field offices and 34 suboffices 
have been set up and staffed by 62 extension workers and 2 extension 
supervisors. In 1 year this service distributed 500,000 trees to farmers, 
helped them prune 14,000 fruit trees, dipped and drenched 15,000 
sheep and goats, repaired 81 wells, installed 95 irrigation pumps and 
showed technical film strips and motion pictures to over 70,000 people. 
In Ethiopia, 60 Ethiopians have received training in agricultural 
extension work; 31 are presently stationed in district field offices; 14 
are participants taking advanced extension courses abroad ; and 15 are 
trainees working with the experienced extension agents.' Since July 
1, 1957, agricultural field days have been held with 11,000 farmers 
in attendance; 25,000 individual farm visits have been made by the 
Ethiopian extension agents assisting farmers with their individual 
icultural problems; 1,680 farmers have visited area extension 
officers for agricultural information; 2,042 up educational ‘and 
demonstration meetings have been held with over 14,000 farmers 
attending; 77 farm youth clubs with over 8,000 members have been 
organized. Improved seeds from the experimental and demonstra- 
tion farms have been distributed to Ethiopian farmers. Demonstra- 
tion farms serve as training centers in the use of farm equipment, 
seed bed preparation, cultivation, harvesting, and testing the adapta- 
bility of a a ar field crops. 
' U.S. assistance, through its support of programs directly aimed at 
the productivity of the African farmer, is helping to lay a solid 
foundation for the economic growth of African countries. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


.. While agricultural development has logically and properly the first 
riority in African development programs, industrial development has 
Boor given increasing attention. Opportunities for stimulating the 
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advancement. of private enterprise are limited by the paucity .of 
domestic capital, the poverty of domestic markets, and the general 
unfamiliarity with this form of economic enterprise. However, in. 
one country, U.S. assistance has made an important though modest 
beginning. Just over a year ago, in Tunisia, counterpart funds and 

nical assistance were provided to establish an industrial loan fund 
in the new commercial and development bank established by the 
Tunisian Government. Under U.S.-Tunisian agreement, the initial 
deposit was the local currency equivalent of $3 million in counter- 
part. Assistance in organization, in procedures and training in loan 
review, and in servicing of loans are provided by the two U.S. tech- 
nicians. To date 16 loans in amounts from $7,000 to $238,000 have 
been made for such activities as soap manufacture from olive oil 
sludge, food processing, tanneries and earth moving equipment.. An 
industrial loan division has been established and training has been 
given in loan analysis, including technical feasibility and manage- 
ment competence. A start has been made on training loan adminis- 
trators to provide industrial engineering and management assistance 
when the loans have been made. Training in the United States for five 
members of the loan division is scheduled for the spring of 1959. 
Through the establishment of the fund, there is, for the first time, a 
local source of medium- and long-term credit at reasonable rates for 
specific projects. This is helping to create a climate in which the role 
of private enterprise can be demonstrated and its participation ac- 
tively sought by the Government. ‘Tunisian private capital is thus 
being encouraged to participate in industrial development and 
domestic savings are being mobilized. 

Closely related to industrial growth and agricultural productivity 
is U.S. assistance in surveys of two major African rivers which can 
become important sources for industrial power and irrigation. In 
Ethiopia work is moving ahead rapidly on an extensive survey of the 
Blue Nile River Basin. An aerial survey of 113,000 square miles of 
the Blue Nile River Basin was completed under contract in about 2 
months, 68 days ahead of scheduled completion date. Ethiopian ap- 
prentices of the Imperial Ethiopian Institute of Mapping and Geog- 
raphy are being trained in photogrammetry and the compilation of 
photomosaic maps; 65 Ethiopian technicians assigned to leveling, 
triangulation, and reconnaissance parties are receiving instruction 
in geodetic survey, working with 12 U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
personnel. U:S. Bureau of Reclamation personnel have conducted an 
air reconnaissance of the Blue Nile and its tributaries covering more 
than 12,000. square miles. Two stream gaging stations are now in 
operation on the Blue Nile and one on a tributary. Eight additional 
sites for stream gaging stations have beeen located and surveyed. 

In Ghana, ICA assisted in the resurvey of the Volta River scheme, 
which is a program for the development of a multipurpose dam to 
provide irrigation for the Accra Plains, power for the production of 
aluminum from. local bauxite deposits and 4 for other industry, a navi- 
gable north-south waterway, and a basis for a fresh-water fisheries 
industry. ' ' 

OTHER SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 


There are other significant achievements in other categories. For 
example, a major milestone was reached in December 1958, when the 
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new transmitters of the Libyan broadcasting station were turned on 
in Tripoli and Benghazi. e Tripoli station is now broadcasting 
about 5 hours daily. Temporary studio and other programing facili- 
ties have also been established and permanent facilities are under 
construction. Under the guidance of an American consultant and 
with the help of a few nationals from other Arab countries, Libyans 
are taking an increasingly active role in the preparation of the 
programs. 

Most of the activities cited above are illustrative of achievements 
resulting from long-term efforts. However, ICA has responded 
to a number of emergency situations with speed and effectiveness. 

In 1958 parts of Ethiopia suffered a malaria epidemic more violent 
than any experienced in 10 to 20 years. Personnel, resources, and 
facilities of the ICA field staff were concentrated on malaria epidemic 
control activities, including responsibility for coordination of the 
overall effort. Within 10 days of the initial request, 3.5 million 
tablets of antimalarial medicine had arrived in Ethiopia. Shipment 
was completed in less than a month. To take one instance, in a valley 
near Lake Tana, where malaria prostrated 80 percent of the people, 
virtually none of the estimated 2,000 farmers were able to harvest 
their crops. After treatment with the malaria drugs, 96 percent of 
these farmers were back in the fields harvesting their crops within 
3 days. Transmission of the disease in this area has declined to a 
negligible point and emergency measures are no longer necessary. 

Vhen the Ghanaian Government asked for help in meeting a famine 
in the northern part of the country, the first shipments of corn began 
arriving a month after the formal request. Similarly, in Ethiopia 
an appeal from the Government in August 1959 for grain to meet 
a shortage resulting from severe drought was responded to with ship- 
ments of 5,000 tons of grain within a month. 


PROPOSED FISCAL YEAR 1960 PROGRAM 


The response of the mutual security program to the rapid entry 
of Africa into world affairs is clearly reflected in the trend in total 
economic assistance to Africa over the past 8 years. As the graph 
on page 118 in your “Regional Presentation Book” illustrates, the 
level of economic assistance from 1952 to 1956 averaged around $10 
mnillion per year. In fiscal year 1957 the total rose to $61 million; in 
fiscal year 1958 to $73 million. This year it will reach $98 million. 
A further increase to $109 million is proposed for fiscal year 1960. 

These increases are almost directly related to the emergence of new 
sovereign states in Africa and to the rising aspirations and expecta- 
tions of their ba a The newly established governments, whose 
leaders share free world aims, are only too well aware of these 


demands but have found their ability to satisfy them limited. Pres- 
sures on these governments will continue to mount. With the help 
of the mutual security program, it is hoped that serious difficulties 
ean be avoided and that the expectations of the African people for 
better conditions of life can be realized. 
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SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


For fiscal year 1960, $88.3 million in special assistance is oh 
posed for the north African countries of Morocco, Tunisia, and Libya, 
and for Somalia, Liberia, and Ethiopia. Three of these countries, 
Morocco, Libya, and Ethiopia, are sites of important U.S. military 
facilities. The fiscal year 1960 special assistance total for Africa is 
a modest increase over the level of $83 million submitted to Congress 
last year for fiscal year 1959. So for this year, total programs ap- 
proved amount to $83.4 million with the possibility that an additional 
amount may be required from this year’s contingency fund to meet 
program requirements for which special assistance funds are no longer 
available. 

The Moroccan economy has suffered serious disruptions in the past 
2 years. Total output since 1956 has fallen about 2 percent, while 
population increased rapidly, directly lowering the personal con- 
sumption of the Moroccan people, leaving many unemployed and 
creating serious internal political problems. With its fertile land 
and mineral resources, Morocco has a good development potential. 
The present situation, however, must be corrected if the country is 
to maintain political and economic stability. Morocco looks to the 
United States for assistance in helping finance and carry out its de- 
velopment budget. Special assistance funds proposed for fiscal year 
1960 will be used to finance general commodity imports, a portion of 
which will be agricultural commodities surplus in the United States. 
Local currency sales proceeds will be applied to selected projects within 
the Moroccan development budget. A small portion of the total 
may be used for dollar financing of special projects. Other sources 
of assistance, such as Public Law 480 and the Development Loan Fund 
have been carefully explored. There are now several projects under 
consideration for Development Loan Fund financing though none 
have been approved to date. 

Economic problems in Tunisia parallel those of Morocco. Since 
independence, French assistance in capital and managerial skills has 
declined, aggravating chronic problems of low productivity and poor 
natural resources. Unemployment has reached serious proportions. 
Special assistance to Tunisia to date has succeeded only in preventin 
further economic deterioration but it is hoped that with the specia 
assistance proposed for fiscal year 1960 there can be a slight upturn 
in economic activity and a strengthening of Tunisia’s economic posi- 
tion. Special assistance funds recommended for fiscal year 1960 will 
help Tunisia continue, through the Tunisian development budget, the 
level of investment essential to economic growth. The two Develop- 
ment Loan Fund loans, totaling $8.65 million, which have-been ap- 
proved for the national railways and paper pulp manufacturing, will 
also help toward this end. 

In Libya, the third major special assistance country within the 
African region, progress is being made to raise the country from its 
deaewoster problems of poverty and low productivity. Yet there 
are still substantial requirements to be met with external assistance 
if this country is to survive as a nation. Libya is dependent upon 
external assistance for about 30 percent of its ordinary budget and 
for all of its development budget. The United Kingdom and the 
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United States, who have strongly supported Libyan independence, 
have a major interest in helping Fes become a self-sustaining na- 
tion. Proposed special assistance for fiscal year 1960 will be directed 
at continuing requirements of the Libyan development budget. We 
consider the amount proposed to be the minimum, after taking into 
account other sources of assistance, essential to provide rising stand- 
ards of living and concomitant conditions of stability. The special 
assistance funds recommended will be used, in part, to provide basic 
commodity assistance and project aid sincipaaly in the fields of 
agriculture, education, transportation, and health, 

For Ethiopia and Liberia, the special assistance proposed for fiscal 
year 1960 will be used for projects primarily in support of technical 
assistance activities. In this way there can be an important intensi- 
fication and broadening of impact in key areas of these economies. 
For example, in Ethiopia funds are earmarked for farm-to-market 
roads, engineering and construction surveys, and additional facilities 
for the agricultural schools. In Liberia, special assistance is planned 
primarily for teacher training facilities. In Ethiopia, a portion of 
the special assistance will be used for U.S. surplus agricultural com- 
modities, the sales proceeds of which will be used to cover local cur- 
rency costs of economic development projects in the fields of agri- 
culture, transportation, and education. 

In Somalia, the proposed fiscal year 1960 special assistance will 
help maintain the level of economic activity and improve standards 
of living. This is particularly important in view of Somalia’s inde- 
pendence in 1960 when the country’s leaders must show evidence of 
progress if they are to launch successfully their newly independent 
country. Special assistance funds planned for fiscal year 1960 in 
Somalia will be concentrated on projects in agriculture, transporta- 
tion, and education. 

TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


The $20.7 million proposed for technical cooperation for fiscal year 
1960 represents a 40-percent increase over the estimated program 
for fiscal year 1959 and a 66-percent increase over the actual program 
in fiscal year 1958. This increase in the technical cooperation pro- 
gram is largely a reflection of expanded needs in new country pro- 
grams, particularly in Morocco, Nigeria, Ghana, Somalia, the East 
African territories, and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
There is also an increase in funds earmarked for multicountry projects 
which will result from the study of development problems in Africa 
south of the Sahara which the National Academy of Sciences is 
expected to complete in June. Important technical assistance pro- 

will be continued in Ethiopia, Libya, and Liberia. Al of 

ese programs are directed at the paucity of modern technological 

skills and administrative techniques which seriously impede an ac- 
celeration of economic growth. 

Approximately one-third of the total technical cooperation pro- 

m for fiscal year 1960 is earmarked for projects in agriculture. 
bout 20 percent is planned for education. Industry and health 
te on also are major areas for the fiscal year 1960 program. 
echnical cooperation funds in lesser amounts are proposed for labor, 
public administration and transportation. 
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By major cost component, the provision of U.S. technicians and 
contract services account for approximately $14 million out of the 
roposed $20.7 million. The cost of African participants is pro+ 
jected at $2.7 million. $2.3 million is planned for demonstrational 
supplies and equipment and contributions to cooperative services. — 
ith the primary emphasis of the technical cooperation program 
on training and demonstration, it is clear that the impact of this 
program is dependent upon our ability to find and keep well-qualified 
technicians wip can work effectively in the African environment. 
Projections for fiscal year 1960 indicates a need for about 100 new 
technicians and over 120 contract technicians for the African pro- 
gram. It is estimated that there will be a total of about 650 contract 
and ICA-employed technicians in Africa at the end of this year 
compared with a total of 450 at the end of 1958 . 

In general, the technicial cooperation program proposed will con- 
tinue to contribute toward helping the Africans raise their livin 
standards and giving hope to individuals for whom the outlook woul 
otherwise be bleak. 

CONCLUSION 


Africa is the last of the great continents where the drive for self- 
overnment is a dominant force. This force is growing in momentum 
But it brings with it grave problems of political and economic dis- 
ruption. Support ind assistance from the United States, through 
the mutual security program, can bring to this movement a stabiliz- 
ing influence which will stave off extremist solutions and help ease 
the tensions which endanger the United States and the free world. 
In this way the mutual security program as proposed for fiscal year 
1960 directly meets the interests of the United States and strengthens 
the free world community of nations. 

If you will look at your black book you can see the economic assist- 
ance aid levels by country, by year, and by type. The book is dark 
blue, I am told, and not black. 

The table on page 119 indicates the trend of the request for eco- 
nomic assistance, showing an increase in total from roughly $73 
million in 1958 to $98 million in 1959 to $109 million proposed for 
1960, and the breakdown by countries and type are shown in the two 
lefthand columns. 

Security deletion. } 
hairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Van Dyke. 

Now, if any member of the committee wants to direct a question 
to any of the three witnesses, they will work as a team and try to 
answer. 

Mr. Satterthwaite, the total program in Africa for all forms of 
assistance in A frica is $116,400,000 ? 

Mr. Satrerruwarre. Yes. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Chairman Morean. How much of an increase is this from last 
year’s program on an overall basis? 

Mr. Satrerrawarre. Mr. Chairman, last year the total requested 
was $108.6 million. 

Chairman Morean. It is an increase of about $8 million in overall 
expenditures in the program ? 
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Mr. Sarrertuwalte. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. What is the difference in technical assistance in 
the fiscal years 1959 and 1960? 

Mr. Satrerruwatre. The technical cooperation is $14.4 million in 
fiseal year 1959 and $20.7 million in fiscal year 1960, A difference. of 
$6.3 million. 

Chairman Morcan. The two big countries sharing the special assist- 
ance really are Morocco and Tunisia? 

Mr. Sarrertuwaire. That is right. 

Chairman Morean. What is most of this [security deletion] special 
assistance for Morocco to be used for ? 

Mr. SarrerrHwaire. I will refer that to Mr. Van Dyke. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That will permit us to import commodities into 
Morocco. The detail of the types of commodities we would anticipate 
financing can be found in the Moroccan section of the presentation 
book. It would also permit us to carry out specific projects in the 
fields of agriculture, industry, mining, education, and so forth. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Van Dyke, for the record, will you define 
the Common Market Development Fund? What is this? 

Mr. Van Dyxe. You will remember that six of the countries of 
Europe recently formed a common market for trading among them- 
selves in Europe. As a part of the institution which they have estab- 
lished, they have organized a development fund which will be used 
to develop the overseas territories of the member countries of the 
common market. This fund totals $581 million and is to be used over 
a 5-year period in the French overseas territories, the Belgian Congo, 
and in Somalia. We consider this to be a very significant step taken 
by the European Governments. It is a substantial amount of money. 
It is not, however, the total amount which is flowing into Africa from 
the European area, which is even greater. 

France at the present time is putting some $600 million a year into 
the French territories of Africa, excluding its expenditures on the 
Algerian war. 

The U.K. is providing somewhere in the neighborhood of $25 
million to $50 million a year for its territories or former common- 
wealth associates in Africa, and Belgium and Italy are both supplying 
small amounts for the areas in which they are interested. 

Our programs in this part of Africa are designed primarily to 
supplement the much larger efforts that are being made by the 
European powers in these areas. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Van Dyke. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Borron. Let me begin by saying we haven’t had a presenta- 
tion like this before. If it is due to the fact that we finally have an 
African Secretary and a division that can really do things, I just 
congratulate every one of us for doing it. 

To have you come up here with a public statement that we can 
use and have in addition to that in writing things to which we can 
here refer is the most helpful thing of which I know. I want to 
thank every one of you. 

What is happening at Conakry with that international company ? 

Mr. Satrertuwaire. The big international company is called FRLA, 
and 4814 percent of it belonged to Olin Mathieson, an American com- 
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penn About 2614 percent is French, 5 percent German, and the rest 
ritish and Swiss, 10 percent each, I believe. 

Mrs. Bouton. That.is doing very well, isn’t it ? 

Mr. SatrertHwarte. It is going ahead very well indeed, They have 
not senna their activities.at all. 

Mrs. Bouron. With a number of these things—we never hear of the 
European people in Africa. Do we do anything for matters that 
have to do with the European populations mostly in East Africa? 

Mr. Satrertuwatte. Under the mutual security program ? 

Mrs. Botton. Under the mutual security program. 

Mr. SarrertHwaite. Possibly in Southern Rhodesia. 

Mrs. Botton. I am particularly anxious to know about Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Mr. Van Dyxe. Our programs are directed primarily at the indige- 
nous Africans. That is where the great need exists, but there have 
been a handful, I would say less than a half dozen Europeans come to 
this country as participants under the mutual security program for 
training primarily in the field of agricultural planning. These have 
been from Southern Rhodesia. 

Mrs. Bouron. We don’t really deal with that problem of the needs 
of the European settlers ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. We are not conscious of any great need that the 
European settlers have. 

Mrs. Bouron. That is what I wanted to bring out, that we are not 
conscious of their needs, but we are very conscious of the African 
needs. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes. 

Mrs. Bourton. What about the Development Loan Fund? Have 
we had any requests for help in Liberia, Somalia, Tunisia, Sudan, and 
Ethiopia from the Development: Loan Fund ? 

Mr. Satrerruwaite. We have, yes. I will refer it to Mr. Van Dyke 
again. 

Mr. Van Dyke. We have requests from each of those countries. 

Mrs. Borron. Are they being considered ¢ 

Mr. Van Dyxe. Loans have already been offered to Liberia, to 
Tunisia, and to Somalia, of this group of countries which you gave, 
and to the Sudan. Applications have been received from several 
other countries and they are under consideration. We can provide a 
statement for the record of specific loans. 

Mrs. Borron. I would like that very much. 

Mr. Satrertuwatire. Mrs. Bolton, perhaps I should point out while 
a is very much a part of Africa, it is not under our Bureau, nor 
Is Keypt. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Development Loan Fund loans approved in countries indicated, Mar. $1, 1959 














Country Loan description Amount (in 

thousands) 
WADOrig 34 Wee Sc lede Soe SS Sawmill expansion _...........-....-.-.--....-.- $190 
Somealiasché-<cancveeyt=d-pebesebectoene Credito Somalo (small lending institution) --.--- 2,000 
ni a ctondthancasocits csmeasnouen CEE SENN CRs osc a lems commeatacamesecs 10, 000 
Petite 366 sis SIG OS Railroad rolling stock _........--......---....--- 2. 400 
EI” EIT. Esparto pulp factory............ Co ere Sete 6, 250 
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( Aecrame t memorandum was also supplied for the committee’s 
records. 

Mrs. Botron. Both Ethiopia and the Sudan are involved in the 
oo waters of the Nile. at is going on with the upper waters 
of the Nile? Are they going to get together? For instance, Ethiopia 
and Sudan could stop the waters of the Nile. 

Mr. Satrerruwatrte. Perhaps I could answer briefly on the politi- 
cal side, although it is out of my area. This is a question of negotia- 
tions between the United Arab Republic and the Sudan and those are 
temporarily, as I understand it, suspended. 

As you know, there has been a recent change again in the govern- 
ment or the Supreme Council of the Sudan. As far as I know there 
are no negotiations at the present time. 

Now, I think Mr. Van Dyke can tell you the contribution the mutual 
ne program is making in Ethiopia through a survey of the Blue 

ile. 

Mrs. Botton. Would you? 

Mr. Van Dyke. A great amount of information has been gathered 
on the Nile as it goes through the Sudan and Egypt but there is very 
little on the Blue Nile which originates in Ethiopia and which the 
Ethiopians feel gives them proprietary rights to much of the water 
that eventually goes through Egypt. 

Recently they pe eres = a us and asked if we would help them sur- 
vey the resources of the Blue Nile Valley so they would be in a better 
position to discuss future use of the waters with Sudan and Egypt. 

We began a project in cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the U.S. Government under 
which about $1 million was obligated last year and another million 
dollars will be obligated this year. This involves a three-part attack 
on the problem of the Blue Nile waters from Ethiopia’s standpoint. 

First is the development of a department of water resources for the 
Ethiopian Government. In the long term they can do this job them- 
selves and the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion are training Ethiopians to carry this work on. 

Second is to do an aerial survey of the area so they will know what 
the topography of the land is; combined with that is the fixing of cer- 
tain geodetic points by staff members of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. Third is to survey the hydrology of the Blue Nile by measuring 
the flow of water over a period of time so they will be able to know 
what water resources they are actually dealing with. 

Mrs. Bouton. Are we affected a good deal in Libya and Tunisia— 

rticularly Libya—by the withdrawal of the British and the French? 

hey have gone out of those territories to such a great degree. I think 
you had something to say about it. 

Admiral GrantHam. Would you care to answer the political prob- 
lem first ? 

Mr. SatrertHwarre. In Tunisia the French military forces have 
withdrawn completely except from the great naval base at Bizerte. 

In Libya, while the British have reduced somewhat the forces they 
have there, they still have a defense agreement with Libya and are 
responsible for its defense and keep rather substantial forces there. 

Mrs. Botton. While I was out there, they were very disturbed over 
the whole thing and our people were making a terrific effort to per- 
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suade the British to be a little bit reasonable about it and not just dis- 
appear out of the whole picture. They were pretty successful, 
weren’t they ? nile j a 

Mr, Sarrerruwatre. That situation has changed in that there 1s 
no thought of the British withdrawing any more forces that we know 
of at the present time. 

Mrs. Bouron. Good. __ ’ 

Wheelus Field: If we did not have the friendship of the people of 
Libya, we could not do what we are doing in Wheelus Field, could 
we! 

Admiral Grantuam. Mrs. Bolton, that is correct, I am sure. [Se- 
curity deletion. } z Pitas 

Mr. Sarrertuwatre. Mrs. Bolton, if I may add a word, I think if 
we have learned anything in recent, years, it is the futility of trying to 
maintain a base situated in the midst of a hostile population. ; 

Mrs. Bourton. My time is up, but may I make just one more remark. 
Asmara is an awful lonely place for our boys. 

I think I was one of the very few—I think maybe Senator Ellender 
had been there—and I was like some visitation from heaven to those 
people. So, please, you military people, do something about that. 

Admiral Grantuam. I will see what we can do. ‘ 

Mrs. Bouron. I think we have a nursing school in Asmara. I 
would like to know more about that, please. 

Mr. Van Dyxe. We will put something in the record, Mrs. Bolton. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Itegue (Empress) Menen School of Nursing was established in 1955 in 
Asmara, Eritrea, and was named in honor of Empress Menen. The creation of 
this school was undertaken as a joint Ethiopian-U.S, project as part of our 
program of technical cooperation. 

The first class of 25 students was admitted in February 1955; 13 of these young 
women completed the 4-year course and were awarded diplomas by Their Imperial 
Majesties in February 1959; 60 student nurses are now enrolled. It is planned 
to develop a capacity for 100 students, both male and female. 

The course includes classroom instruction, laboratory techniques, hospital 
ward work, midwifery, clinic experience, public health training, and home nurs- 
ing visits. At the end of the 4-year course the students take the national board 
examinations to qualify for registration as licensed professional nurses. They 
are assigned by the Ministry of Health to hospitals or public health centers in 
Eritrea or elsewhere in the empire. 

ICA, in cooperation with the U.S. Public Health Service, has provided the four 
senior professional nursing instructors. The Eritrean Government has made 
available the buildings and other local facilities. The Cooperative Service Joint 
Fund, to which the U.S. and Bthiopian Governments contribute roughly equal 
shares, provides for current operating costs, including the hiring of additional 
instructors, several of whom are American women whose husbands are stationed 
at the Army Signal Corps’ Kagnew Station at Asmara. 

The U.S. costs for this project through June 30, 1958, have been approximately 
$200,000. It is expected that the cost to the United States for continuing the 


project will be about $75,000 per year. Under present plans, U.S. participation 
would phase out in fiscal year 1966. 


Chairman Morean. Mr. Selden. 
Mr. Sevven. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Security aon. 

Mrs. Bouron. Would the gentleman yield a moment ? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouton. When I was up there, I did everything it was pos- 
sible to do to get the United Kingdom, the Dutch and so on, to see 
that because we could have gotten a little bit ahead of it. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to ask a question or two about Morocco. I 
see Morocco’s budget is—if my figures are correct—about $422 mil- 
lion, [security deletion] million of aid. They are counting on loans 
from the United States toward their budget deficit of $35 million. 

Now, are we figuring on having that big a loan for them eve 
year? The $35 million is to be loaned just for their budget, accord- 
ing to your figures here in the book. 

r. Van Dyke, maybe you are supposed to answer that. That is 
the green sheet on Morocco, opposite page 173. 

The budget is $422 million. They have a budget deficit of $90 mil- 
lion and they are counting on budgetary receipts from U.S. loans of 
$35 million. [Security deletion. | 

That may be all right one year. I don’t know where they are going 
to get the other $55 million to make up that budget deficit, and what 
are they going to do next year? They aren’t going to be able to get 
loans, $35 million a year, to help just maintain their yearly budget 
indefinitely. 

Mr. Van Dyxe. Dr. Judd, the figures you are looking at come from 
the 1958 budget, and include the dollars loaned to Morocco under pre- 
vious programs. 

We Laat made two loans to Morocco; one in 1957 of $20 million and 
one in 1958 of $29.9 million, and that has been the total special assist- 
ance program. There has been no aid beyond that. To date the pro- 
gram has been entirely a loan program with the exception of one 
small project and the technical assistance. 

Now, the counterpart of that—it is not legally accurate to speak 
of the counterpart of a loan, but we can speak of it—we loaned them 
the dollars; those were converted into Moroccan francs and the 
Moroccan frances are used to pay costs which appear in the Moroccan 
development budget. Not in their operating budget. They are able 
to cover their operating budget pretty much from their own revenues. 
We have covered a part of their development budget through the 
pomnbenpert of dollar loans in the past and may perhaps also in the 

uture. 

Mr. Jupp. Well, what happened to the budget deficit of $90 mil- 
lion? This loan provided the 35. How did they do for the other 55? 
Do vou recall ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. The deficit was met by borrowings—internal bor- 
rowings. 

Mr. Jupp. You don’t know what their budget is for the coming year, 
how well they are doing ? 

Mr. Van Dyxe. Well, they are not doing as well as they would like 
to do, but the magnitudes are about the same as these 1958 figures. 
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Mr. Jupp. Are we going to chip in a similar amount this year from 
U.S. loans to help them out ? 

Mr. Van Dyxe. The program proposed for 1960—are yowreferring 
to 1960? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. ( 

Mr. Van Dyxe. The program proposed for 1960 would permit us 
to make available to the Seeuameed, on a loan or grant basis, [security 
deletion] in special assistance and the Moroccan franc counterpart 
of that would then be used to pay for development projects in the 
Moroccan development budget. 

Mr. Jupp. All of our funds go into development, not for the current 
payment of the policemen, government employees, and so on? 

r. VAN Dyxe. That is correct, Dr. Judd. The Moroccan Govern- 
ment has two budgets, an ordinary budget and a coralagenng budget. 

All the U.S. aid and the counterpart of the U.S. aid goes into the 
development budget. 

[Security deletion. | 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes,sir. Again—— 

Mr. Jupp. [Security deletion. | 

Eighteen million dollars of it was for bengptnty support. That is, 
we provided a third of their regular operating budget as nearly as 
I can see. That may have been largely our $18 million for develop- 
ment projects, is that right ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. They also have both types of budget, an operati 
budget and a development budget, and our money has gone for devel- 
opment including some to the general development budget but not to 
the operating. 

Mr. Jupp. May I ask again a political question? When the plebis- 
cite was held by the present French regime as to whether these new 
countries wanted to stay in the French Union or not, most of the 
publicity went to the fact that one country decided to get out—one 
dependency, whereas the real news, it seemed to me, was that 20 or 
21, whatever it was, voted to stay in the French Union. 

Now, is the experience of Tunisia and Morocco, which were so 
intensely nationalistic, determined to be free, in hardly being able 
now to keep their heads above water, having a sobering effect upon 
some of these other dependencies and perhaps account for their vot- 
ing to stay in the French Union, with autonomy, as De Gaulle prom- 
ised them, but not demanding complete severance of ties and being 
thrust into the impossible economic position of some of these other 
countries ? 

Mr. SarrertHwatte. Dr. Judd, I would like to point out first that 
Morocco and Tunisia were both protectorates. They were never tech- 
nically under French sovereignty. 

I think it would be very fine if this did have some influence in the 
decision of the seven remaining French West and the four French 
Sg Territories plus the several others. 

r. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Sarrertuwaire. But, of course, these countries, except for the 
Ivory Coast and Senegal and perhaps the French Sudan, haven’t very 
much in the way of resources which will support a government. 

One of their motives in voting as they did was, no doubt, the need 
for continued French economic support. 
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Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Secretary, it is not quite clear in my mind why 
the Sudan is not under your jurisdiction. 

Mr. Satrerruwarre. As the chairman of my subcommittee, I can 
only say to you that at the time my bureau was broken off from the 
former bureau, it was decided at that time that the Sudan’s ties with 
the Nile Valley and the Near Eastern group were important enough 
for it to continue to remain there. 

This is a question on which I have friendly discussions from time 
to time with my colleague, Mr. Rountree, and whether it is in my 
bureau or his, it will get, I trust, very fine attention. 

Mrs. Botton. Will the gentleman yield ? 

I think if we had been more organized in this committee we might 
have been able to prevent that. We were not very well organized, as 
you know, and it is a very distinct botheration. 

Mr. Satrertuwaire. I would like to say, however, we work very 
closely together indeed and there is no serious, I am sure, no real 
difficulty about this matter. 

Mr. O’Hara. Might I ask the chairman if it is within the juris- 
diction of the African Subcommittee, the Sudan ? 

Chairman Morean. It is not. 

Mr. O’Hara. When we were in Africa in 1957 I asked the Emperor 
of Ethiopia what he would recommend. He said, “Give all possible 
help toSudan. If Sudan falls, we fall.” 

As we went into Africa farther, we realized the importance of the 
situation in Sudan and its relation to all Africa. 

Mr. Secretary, I notice on page 7 of your statement you say: 


We favor the orderly development of the area toward self-government. 
Then later on: 


We regard sympathetically the legitimate aspirations of the African people 
while at the same time encouraging their retention of mutually advantageous 
ties with European powers. 

Isn’t there some conflict between those two positions ? 

Mr. Sarrerruwatrre. Well, let me say I don’t believe there is. I 
trust there isn’t. We sincerely desire and encourage the metropolitan 
powers to continue to cooperate closely with and continue to give 
assistance to these new areas as they become independent, That is 
especially important in view of the fact that their trade has been 
traditionally and understandably tied up with these metropolitan 

wers. 

POAt the same time, our traditional policy, as you know, has been one 
of encouraging the right of self-determination and the right of de- 
pendent peoples to become independent when they were qualified to 
receive their independence, and oe, 5 sa to carry on as independent 
countries. I don’t want to deny however that there is a problem 
for us here. 

Mr. O’Hara. I am not questioning, Mr. Secretary, the validity of 
your position, but I did find in Africa.a confusion among the people. 

ere were those who desired very rapidly to rush toward indepen- 
dence, and the exercise of all their sovereign rights, and—— 

Mr. Satrertuwairte. Let me say it is cutout impossible for the 


African leaders like Mr. Mboya, who is now in this country, to sug- 
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est that they shouldn’t have their independence immediately. 
[Security deletion. | 

Mr. O’Hara. I was interested in Africa, the number of people who 
commented on the fact that we had taken something like 40 years to 
prepare the Philippines for their independence. 

y immediate concern is how long can we meet the competition in 
Africa of the Russians, offering so much greater economic help than 
wedo? How long can we continue to hold the line? 

Mr. SatrertuwattTe. Mr. O’Hara, we hope, of course, that we will 
win out in this competition, While the Soviet Union has offered un- 
limited economic aid, actually the amount accepted by the African 
countries is very limited, so far, and except for the recent trade agree- 
ments in Guinea there has been very little in the way of loans or out 
and out economic assistance to any African country. That. does not, 
of course, apply to Egypt or the Sudan. 

Mr. O’Hara. I hope the time is near at hand when we can give 
greater support and possibly through private capital. 

Mr. SarrertHwatre. For example this development Mrs. Bolton 
mentioned of the great consortium in Guinea is very favorable indeed 
— we hope also in Ghana there may be a similar one on the Volta 

iver. 

Mr. O’Hara. I noticed in places in Africa where our economic help 
was regarded as something like sticks of candy given a child to quiet 
it. ‘Their aspirations were so much higher han what they saw. re- 
flected in our gestures. 

I join Mrs. Bolton in expressing pleasure with your being here. 

Mr. SatrertHwatre. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Morean. Mr, Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. I am glad to have you here, too, 

There is a great, need for economic and technical assistance and 
education of all kinds, 

What is the use of any military aid at all for Africa? 

Mr. Sarrertuwarre. You asked about military aid, did you not? 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes, or items that you would call defense, support 
that have a basic milit; urpose as well as an economic motivation, 

Mr. Satrertuwaire. We have no defense support [security de- 
letion]. Ethiopia [security deletion] is in the extremely strategic 
area of the Horn of Africa. 

If anything should happen in the Mediterranean—the Admiral 
could better speak to this—one only has to look at the map to see its 
importance, 

_— is traditionally friendly to the United States [security de- 
etion]. 

Mr. Fuuron. Why isn’t the assistance going for any United States 
bases in these countries really a defense item of the U.S. budget rather 
than classified as a foreign aid budget? 

Mr. SATTERTHWAITE. aaa I should ask the Admiral. 

[ Security deletion. ] : : 

Mr. Fuuton. Well, special assistance I know goes to Somalia as 
well, and that is right‘on the Horn of Africa... - o} | 

Mr. SatrertHwatre. Special assistance goes to all these countries 
I mentioned. ry ' 

There is the need for making these countries economically sound 
and maintaining their friendship for us. 
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Mr. Futrton. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. Bowtgs. I would like to run down a question that Mr. Judd 
brought up. Looking at the Moroccan budget, if we take their mili- 
tary expenditures—I am not talking about our aid but their own 
expenditures from their resources—it runs 27 or 28 percent of their 
total government income. 

That is a tremendous sum for a country of that size. 

In Tunisia the figure is about a third of that. What is the reason 
for this distinction ? 

Why does Morocco need to put twice as much money into her own 
defense? Who is she defending herself against? It strikes me as 
an extremely extravagant use of our own resources. 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. Let me say—and I will ask Mr. Van Dyke to 
supplement what I say—that this money is not being given to Morocco 
for its own defense. It is being given for its eeonomic—— 

Mr. Bow es. They are spending 27 percent of their own budget 
according to the figures here. I am talking about their own expendi- 
tures, not ours. We can’t control their budget, but nevertheless we 
are asked to fill the deficit. 

Mr. Satrertuwatte. They, of course, have a very serious securit 
problem. They were formerly divided, as you know, into Frenc 
and Spanish zones, both of which have the large Atlas and Riff Moun- 
tain Ranges, and they recently have had very heavy expenditures in 
suppressing a near revolt in the Riff region. This has led inevitably 
to greater drains on their economy and greater need for support for 
their own army. 

I think the answer is the largeness of the country and the moun- 
tainous character and the difficulty-of trying to unify it after its long 
separation into three zones. 

r. Bowtes. What was the date when we signed our airbase agree- 
ments with the French Government? It was after 1951. 

Mr. SatrertHwatrte. 1950 and 1951. I believe Ambassador Caffery 
and Foreign Minister Bidault signed early in 1951. 

Mr. Bowtes. Perhaps it was the commitment that was agreed on in 
1951, but wasn’t the actual agreement on bases sometime later? 

Mr. Satrerrnwartr. The Caffery-Bidault agreements were the 
political ones and the other agreements were signed by the military on 
our side by the Air Force, and on the other by the French Military 
Command. 

Mr. Bowres. To what extent are the French troops in Algeria 
armed with American weapons. This overlaps of course, our Euro- 
ee: problems. But to what extent are the Algerian rebels being 

ought with American weapons? 

[Security deletion. } 

Mr. Satrerruwatre. May I go off the record for a moment? 

Chairman Morean. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record. 
hairman Morean. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has te 

Mr. Shuff, do you have something to add here? 

Mr. Suovrr. I have something I could add off the record if I may. 

Chairman Morean. Off the record. _ 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Satrertuwarre. Perhaps it would be well to take this up when 
Mr. Merchant comes up. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceit. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, have any loans been approved in 1959 or are in the 
process of being approved in 1960 in the Development Loan Fund for 
any country in Africa which has received grants from us for budget- 
ary needs? 

fr. Sarrerruwarre. I will ask Mr, Van Dyke to answer that. He 
has the list. 

Mr. Van Dyke. It depends in part on how you define budgetary 
needs. 

Mr. Fascety. Either operational or capital or any other way, or all 
of them. 

Mr. Van Dyxe. I think that in all the countries for which the 
Development Loan Fund has approved loans, which are Libya, So- 
malia, Liberia, and Tunisia, if you define budgetary support in those 
broad terms that we would be doing both—we would be giving both 
kinds of assistance. 

Mr. Jupp. Budgetary support and development assistance ? 

b Mr. Van Dyxe. Loans as well as budgetary support defined in this 
road way. 

Mr. Fascety. Relating it to fiscal 1959, would you give me the total 
of Development Loan Funds approved ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Including the Sudan, which may or may not be 
in the committee’s jurisdiction, there is a total of $28.8 million worth 
of Development Loan Fund loans approved to date. 

Mr. Fascexxi. Can you give me a total, even a rough estimate as to 
the amount of grants for all budgetary purposes to those same coun- 
tries? 

Mr. Van Dyke. I can run a quick total, if you like. 

Of course, if you are defining budgetary support in this broad way, 
it includes our whole special assistance program. 

[Security deletion. | 

Mr. Fasceiz. Now, sir, to get the other side of this picture in the 
record, can we make a comparison on those same totals by excluding 
the—by narrowing the definition of budget. support and excluding 
from it capital support, or development support, and restricting it to 
operational ¢ 

Mr. Van Dyke. I think if you include only the current, operatin 
costs of these various governments that none of the U.S. dollars woul 
have been used to cover those costs. 

Mr. Fascett. What is your definition of a-capital sedge OF de- 
velopment budget with reference to the countries in Africa that we are 
discussing ? . 

Mr. Van Dyxe. Most of these governments do maintain two sepa- 
rate budgets. QOne-an operating budget and second, a development 
budget. What they allocate to these different. budgets depends. in 
part on their own history. whew a Yin a 

Mr. Fascetw. I ye mie: but. all I see. that.requires definition is, 

Mr. Van Dyke. Ideally a development: budget. would be a budget 
covering the cost of new economic projects which contribute directly 
to the economic base of the country. 

38361—59—pt. 216 
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Mr. Fascetu. Wouldn’t it include new buildings, for example, for 
the Government ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. If it is a matter of definition—— 

Mr. Fascet. If it is a capital budget, it would, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Van Dyke. It might well; yes. 

ot Fascett. If it is a federalized budget, wouldn’t it include 
roads 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetx. In other words, it would include all types of capital 
projects and would not be related solely to economic projects such 
as the construction of a dam to produce power. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Van Dyke. It isa question of definition. 

Mr. Fasceru. That is the reason I asked you for your opinion—I 
mean that is the reason I asked for your definition, so I could get a 
clear-cut idea of what we are talking about. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I think in the case of the African countries they 
would include the type of construction you are including, that is 
buildings and so on. 

Mr. Fascetu. So, therefore, if anyone were concerned about grants 
to these countries for budget purposes which might be reflected in 
their repayments on U.S. Development Loan Fund loans you would 
have to analyze the capital budget as well as the operations budget to 
determine the extent and nature of that country’s budgetary deficits ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetxi. And we can’t tell that at this point without an ex- 
amination of each one of the country’s budgets who are recipients of 
budgetary aid and a Development Loan Fund loan ? 

Mr. Van Dyxe. That is correct. We have rather good information 
on their budgets and we can provide that sort of information. 

Mr. Fascetn. What is the policy on the granting of a loan under 
the Development Loan Fund to a country receiving a U.S. grant 
for a budgetary deficit of one kind or another? 

Mr. Van Dyke. I think the existence or nonexistence of a budgetary 
deficit is only one factor which the Development Loan Fund might 
consider. If there is someone here from the Vievelopinunt Loan Fund, 
he can provide a better answer to your question. 

Mr. xton. The Development Loan Fund is testifying before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee this morning. 

Mr. Fascetx. I will wait until they come here. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Aparr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, a couple of questions 
with respect to Ethiopia. 

Now, the special assistance for that country is Sang 2 deletion] 
of ny ns I take it half goes for budgetary support, am I correct in 
that 

Mr. Van Dyxe. The term “budgetary support” is a word of art 
which means all things to all people. 

Mr. Jupp. Then it isn’t a word of art. 

Mr. Aparr. Let me change my question, Mr. Van Dyke, and say 
|security deletion] is going into projects—I think we are in agree- 
ment upon that—what is the other [security deletion] to be used for? 
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‘Mr. Van Dees The other! [sécurity! deletion} will ‘bearsed to buy 
TES. surplus cottons: Then the Sthiopian currency whichis a copnter: 
part, or sales proceeds of that will be used for development: projects 
within Ethiopia. | Thus, seme of the-dollars! will be used diréctly to 
buy items required for development projects. The other dollars :will 
be converted into Ethiopianloeal eurreney.»:: if a 

Mr. Apair. I felt hakf of-this{sectrity:deletion]' item would'be for 
the project items»: \I don’t quite follow ‘you on ‘the:other. . Will any 
of this [security deletion] get into either, of. the budgets. if. Ethiopia 
has two budgets? - ) ; 

Mr. Van Dyxe. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Apatr: And it will go into—— ._. 

Mr: Van Dyxe. Half of it will go:as dollars to pay some of the 
costs of development projects where foreign exchange is needed. 

Mr. Apatr. That will go directly as dollars? 

Mr. VAn Dyke. Yes, sir, 

The other half will go as Ethiopian loeal currency to cover the costs 
of some of the surveys and projects. 

Mr. Apatr. Thank you. I think I understand that now. 

Now, the technical assistance is at $5.1: million. I understand that 
is to continue existing programs in the field of education, agriculture, 
some surveys such as Mrs. Bolton was speaking about RubsileGgal the 
Blue Nile, and some things of that sort. 

That just represents then, basically, a continuation of existing pro- 
erams; does it not ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Basically, yes, sir, 

Mr. Apatr. Not very much new in it? 

Mr. Van Dyxe, There are constant changes itt emphasis, but it is 
basically a continuation of what has been done in past years. 

Mr. Apatr. Now, to follow that up, to what extent, as Dr. Judd 
was asking you a few minutes ago about some other nations—to 
what extent are we contributing to the Ethiopian budgetary needs? 
[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Van Dyke. The technical assistance money in part supplies to 
the Ethiopian Government foreign advisers, largely American. We 
supply them with the services of Americans and in a sense this sub- 
sidizes their budget because we are giving them free services. 

Mr. Apatr. We pay for those services directly ¢ , 

Mr. Van Dyke, Yes, sir. 

We also pay for the cost of Ethiopians coming to this country as 
training participants. If we didn’t pay those costs, the Ethiopians 
might not send the people, or if they did send them there would be a 
charge on their public funds; so again you can say this relieves their 
own budget to the extent we pick up the costs of this training. 

Mr. Apatr. Now, a couple of years ago there was talk about a Yugo- 
slav loan to Ethiopia for some development projects. Can you bring 
us up to date on that ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes, sir, The Ethiopians are building a new port 
at Assab. The total cost of the port is something in the neighborhood 
of $10 million, of which the Ethiopians are paying half from their 
own reserves. They are getting medium term credit—I think it is 5 
or 10 years—from the Yugoslavs to cover the. cost of Yugoslav serv- 
ices and Yugoslav materials that will go into the building of that 
port. The port is now under construction. 
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Mr, Aparr. You are interested in both Europe and Africa. Where: 
would you say the Yugoslavs are finding this $10 million fund to loan 
to the Ethiopians? 

Mr. Van Dra. The loan is $5 million—it is half of the total cost,. 
not the total cost. 

Mr. Anpair, At the time we were speaking in terms of $10 million. 
It has been reduced or I had a faulty recollection. 

Mr. Van Dyke. The total cost of the development project is $10: 
million, of which the Ethiopians are coverin half from their own 
reserves. They are getting credit from the Yugoslavs for the other 
half, the $5 million. , 

What the Yugoslavs are doing in Ethiopia is no different from what 
they are doing in other parts of the world, providing credits to facili- 
tate Yugoslav exports. In this case, it is the export of both services 
and materials, but all countries almost without exception who are en- 
gaged in export programs provide some credit facilities to their ex- 
porters. That is the case here. 

Mr. Apatr. This is a matter which I think we may well pursue a 
little further when we talk about Yugoslavia. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Drees. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, when will the Kaiser report be ready in connection 
with the Volta dam project ? 

Mr. Sarrertuwatre. Mr. Diggs, that is already ready. I don’t 
know whether it has been made public, but the Ghana Government 
was given copies by Mr. Edgar Kaiser at least a month ago, I believe. 
It turned out to be at much lower cost than they anticipated. 

Mr. Diees. Does that mean we plan on making some contribution 
now toward that project which is so politically important to Nkrumah. 

Mr. SarrertHwaitre. We, of course, would be very happy if the 
capital could be raised through private sources and banking sources. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Of course, the Ghana Government itself has a favorable balance of 
trade, as you know, and can be of some quite considerable help. 

Mr. Diees. Can you tell me what specific application will be affected 
by the reduction in the Development Loan Fund appropriation by 
the House? If it stands where it is now, what specific applications 
will be affected by the reduction ? 

Mr. Satrerruwarte. I will see if Mr. Van Dyke can speak on that. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I don’t really think that question could be answered 
at the present time because the Development Loan Fund Board has 
pa alas applications beyond the money that they already have 
on hand. 

In other words, you are asking if they had another $100 million 
what projects would they approve and I am just not in a position to 
provide that answer. 

Mr. Diaes. Most of them probably will be in the African area, I 
assume. 

Mr. Van Dyxe. No; I don’t think I would assume that.. We could 
assume part would be in the African area, but not most. 

Mr. Diees. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Moraan. Mr. Bentley. 
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Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Satterthwaite, is there anything in this book on 
Africa that indicates the type or extent of Soviet bloc military or 
economic programs in Africa, and if not, can you supply it for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. There is a section I believe under each country 
here. 

Mr. Bentiey. Yes, but I am talking about countries that aren’t 
even covered in the book, but are in Africa. 

Mr. Satrertuwarre. I don’t believe that we have that, but we could 
supply it. c 

he fact is, as you know, that outside of Egypt and in Sudan, 
there are practically no programs going on S09 

Mr. Bentiry. You mean no Soviet programs 

Mr. SatrertHwaitTe. Yes. 

Mr. Bentiey. What about the Czechs in Guinea? ’ 

Mr. SatrertHwatre. Yes, that is true. I made that exception. 
They now have, we understand, a technical group of some five people 
there. 

Mr. Bent ey. If you will supply it for the record, sir, that will be 
oe 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


[Indicate type or extent of Soviet bloc military or economic programs in Africa *} 


The bloc economic offensive in Africa has quickened in response to the growing 
interest expressed by the independent countries for expanded external economic 
relations. Commercial ties have been strengthened with several states and offers 
of economic aid reportedly have been made to Ethiopia, Libya, and Guinea. The 
latter has apparently become a major target of the Soviet bloc since its inde- 
pendence in September 1958. Communist countries were among the first to recog- 
nize Guinea as a fully independent state and promptly offered economic aid and 
favorable trade ties. Subsequently, trade agreements were concluded with the 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, and East Germany. The extent of the bloc’s intentions 
Was revealed by the sizable shipments of Czech arms which arrived in Guinea 
in March of this year. The alacrity with which several bloc countries turned to 
the new state suggests the pattern of future bloc activity as additional African 
territories achieve independence. 

The substantial growth of trade between the bloc and Africa since 1954 (over 
50 percent by value) still represents a relatively small share of total African 
trade and has not exceeded more than 5 percent of any single African country’s 
total trade. Czechoslovakia has been the main bloc source of imports, except for 
Communist China’s shipments of green tea to Morocco. Exports to the bloc have 
tended to fluctuate because of intermittent purchases of such commodities as 
cocoa from Ghana and wool from the Union of South Africa. A number of trade 
agreements have been concluded with the bloc during the past 2 years (see table). 
During 1958, commercial missions from virtually all of the bloc countries visited 
most of the independent African countries. Of particular significance were the 
U.S.S.R., Czech, East German, Polish, and Chinese Communist delegations. Com- 
mercial accords or renewals of former agreements were signed by these countries 
with Morocco, Tunisia, and Guinea, and new agreements with Ghana aré pending. 
Generally, renewals have provided for substantial increases in value and quantity, 
although the quotas in earlier agreements were not always fulfilled. The accords 
thus far concluded with Guinea (although permissive) provide for the largest 
share of any one country’s total trade with the bloc. 

Bloe programs for economic and military assistance in Africa have been im- 
plemented in only two instances: Czech arms deliveries to Morocco in January 
1959 and to Guinea in March 1959. It has been confirmed, however, that in 1958 
the Libyan Government received an offer of economic aid from the U.S.S.R of 
$28 million and accepted, in principle, a Soviet grant of $3 million to construct 


1 Excludes Egypt and Sudan. 
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and equip two hospitals. The only other bloc aid arrangement known to have 
been concluded elsewhere in Africa in recent years is a $2 million Czech credit 
to Ethiopia for hospital equipment. Even in the case of the agreements with Libya 
and Ethiopia there have been no reports of their fulfillment. 

Technical assistance has been of only minor importance in the bloc’s relations 
with Africa. The only technicians presently known to be in Africa are those at 
the Soviet hospital who have been in Ethiopia since 1946 and the Czech group 
that arrived in Guinea simultaneously with the shipment of Czech arms. At the 
time that Guinea negotiated trade agreements with East Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, accords were also concluded for technical and cultural assistance. A 
few bloe technicians have on occasion visited such African countries as Libya, 
Ghana, and Ethiopia. While acceptance of technical assistance is thus far negli- 
gible, the number of Africans (largely students) visiting Communist countries 
has grown considerably in the past few years. 


Bloc trade agreements with independent African countries,’ 1956—March 1959 
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! Excludes Egypt and Sudan. 
* Concluded in 1956 but it is not known whether agreement is still effective. 
3 Reported but not confirmed. 


Mr. Bentiey. I must confess I am a little surprised. [Security 
deletion. | 

Mr. Satrertuwatre. Iwould like to go off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Beckxworru. Mr. Secretary, considerable has been said in this 
committee from time to time about private capital going into various 
countries. 

Is there any indication that in the foreseeable future additional pri- 
vate capital might go into any of these countries that we have talked 
about this ms et 

Mr. Sarrerrewaire. Mr. Beckworth, there is, as I have mentioned, 
the distinct possibility that more will go into the Volta River project 
in Ghana. 

Mr. Becxwortu. In the country of Somalia you have indicated the 
amount of income is $31 per capita. Is there any indication private 
capital will go in there? 

fr. Sarrerruwatre. Let me go off the record just a moment. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Beckxwortu. Now, does the aid that we are giving help any of 
the companies that are in there now ¢ 

Mr. Sarrertuwatte. Yes, in this sense, because as it has been pointed 
out by Mr. Dillon, quite a lot of our aid is used for American products 
which are brought into the country. 

Mr. Van Dyke can say better than I to what extent that is the case 
in Somalia, but there is certainly some small element of it. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Is it fair to say that if Somalia had no defense 
significance to this country whatsoever, that we probably wouldn’t be 
doing anything there? 
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Mr. Sarrertuwaire. Mr. Beckworth, it is not only the defense of 
Somalia, but of that whole region. 

Mr. Becxwortu. That is what I am talking about. 

[ Security deletion. | 

Mr. Beckwortu. As you have undertaken to project the plans of 
this effort that we are making right now into the future, how many 
additional countries within the next 5 years might be added to the 
five that we are talking about now ? 

Mr. Sarrertuwaire. I think that we will certainly want to go into 
many of these new countries with technical assistance. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I didn’t quite understand you. 

Mr. Satrerruwatte. I believe we will certainly find it desirable to 
help many of these new countries that are about to get their inde- 
pendence. 

There will be four more next year. 

Mr. Becxworru. So this is just a forerunner of what we may have 
a greater abundance of in the future? 

fr. SarrertHwatre. But I would like to point out, Mr. Beckworth, 
that we hope that there will be a continuing trend in the form of loans 
rather than grants in these cases and that after all, in some of these 
arene igeria, for instance—have a tremendous economic poten- 
tiality. 

Mr. Beckxworrn. That is a hopeful aspect and is the reason I asked 
the first question I did ask. If we can stimulate our own people to go 
into these countries where there is a hope, of course, of success, even if 
we must make concessions which attract, our businessmen as well as 
our Federal Treasury might be benefited. 

It might have an effect of preventing the heavy cost of supplying 
governmental funds. 

Mr. Sarrerruwatrte. I might say we attach great importance to 
the future employment of the Development Loan Fund as being help- 
ful in this direction. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. Bow tgs. I want to comment on what Mr. Beckworth has just 
said. An American firm investing its money here in America runs 
only one major risk: its competence to make a good product and sell 
it. But when it invests in Africa or Asia there are two risks: the 
company’s competence to create a good pneu’ and to sell it at a fair 
price, and the political risk of what will happen to that country over 
the period of the next 5 or 10 years. 

This creates difficult decisions. The company must seek profit from 
its new enterprise abroad which is far beyond what it would nor- 
mally seek here in America where it is operating in a politically safe 
atmosphere. And the higher profit that it seeks throws it into con- 
flict with the nationalistic aspirations of the new country, and this 
creates a dilemma for everyone. 

I hope that Congress will consider legislation designed to modify 
se > me risk of foreign investments. I think it would be very 
helpful. 

r. SaTreRTHWAITE. The investment guaranty program. 

Mr. Bowtes. Yes. 

May I ask one question? We have no programs of any kind in the 
Union of South Africa; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Satrertuwatre. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow es. I would suggest that the Soviet Union, in the next 5 
years, will be working much more doy ws Sd in Africa than it is 
today. We are seeing only the very beginnings of Soviet efforts in 
Africa. They are training all kinds of African specialists; they are 
waiting their time. In the next 5 to 10 years they will hit Africa 
with tremendous impact in my opinion. 

We now have a period where we have some head start, in which we 
can open up solid relationships if we use our time wisely. 

May I add that the attitudes that the people of Africa come to hold 
toward us will be more significant to our own security over the long 
haul than the military programs we are conducting there now, im- 
portant though I believe them to be. 

Mrs. Botton. I would like to say something on that whole situation, 
Mr. Bowles. 

I think that we must take into consideration many things that are 
happening in Africa, in the minds of the A fricans. 

They look around—there are enough of them getting about in the 
world to see that their primitive way of life is something they want to 
do away with. They want to do away with it in the very fastest pos- 
sible way. They are examining very closely and very sagely a lot of 
the things that are going on. 

What has Russia done since 1917? Where has she gotten to in this 
short time ? 

On the other hand, up comes another country doing it definitely and 
that isChina. Now, China is not going to take on the Western method 
of industry as Russia has done. The Russian Communist is a state 
capitalist; he is not a Communist at all. He is using the Russian 
methods. 

Now, Mao isn’t going to use that at all. 

The only thing he has to work with is people and he has 600 million 
of them, and he doesn’t much care what he does with them. But he 
says he is going to get China in 10 years or even in 5 years where most 
of us are today. 

Well, what he has to use is people and certain things have been 
amazingly good. Of course, it fan before Mao’s sudden communi- 
zation, but being a woman, I was interested in the fact that girl babies 
didn’t have to be drowned any more, and women began to get salaries, 
or wages, that were somewhat the same as the men’s and they were 
allowed to work outside their homes and do things like that; not only 
allowed, but now they have to. 

Now, this communal thing, this actual communism that he is putting 
in is the most unbelievable mass action to reduce human beings to ants 
that has ever happened in the world, but if it is successful in getting 
China up, the ants are all he has to work with, and if he does it, now 
what effect is the progress that they will make in a few years, what 
effect is that going to have on Africa and all the little countries of 
as that are so honestly demanding that they get into the world 
too 

I think the challenge to us is so much greater than your job or your 
job or your job or anybody else’s. We have to prove to the African 
that we have a better method. Not that we are better people, not that 
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we have more money, not that we have done all these things, but’that 
our way has something in it that the others don’t have. t some- 
thing is freedom. It is the dignity of the individual. It is the faith 
and belief in Deity. 

Now, to me it doesn’t make any difference whether he is a totem pole 
or something else, but it is belief. : : 

Now, if we can’t find some way or other to get this kind of an idea 
into everything we do, we are licked. If we get it, nothing on earth 
can defeat us. The African will accept it. 

I don’t know about you, Mr. Diggs, but when I was over there, ore 
cially in 1955, I had so many of them say to me, “What is your 
like? What is He? Does He care about me? Or does He just care 
about you? Am I important to Him? We are confused about this 
Christian business.” 

There was this one fellow, a nice old boy; he had a little gold cross, 
and he had been baptized by the Catholics and taken into the faith, 
and he was very happy about it. To be sure, he had an extra wife 
out in the country to run his farm, but the priest didn’t know any- 
thing about that. That was all right. But he said, “Now, if I had 
one kind of a baptism, but a lot of my friends have to go down into 
a running river, and they have to get their sins washed down the river,, 
now, if your God cares about that kind of thing and doesn’t care about. 
me because I wear a little cross and have had a wet cross put on my- 
forehead, well, He is a funny kind of a God, and I just don’t under~ 
stand Him.” 

It is the confusion. Well, I told him what my God was, anyway. 

When I got through, he said this, “If we could believe this about 
your belief and your God, there isn’t anything that could separate us 
from you. We don’t want this northern irreligious business.” 

I think that is behind everything we do, and I think it is impor- 
tant, so I am just taking the chance to tell it to all you workingmen 
who have to do these things. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and everybody else. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Did you want to go around the table? 

Chairman Morean. Have you any questions ¢ 

Mr. Diaes. I have nothing to add. 

Mr. Bentiey. [Security deletion. ] 

Mrs. Borton. Now, we can’t get into a lot of those countries, Mr. 
Bentley. We can’t get there. They have metropole countries. There 
ri a whole lot of things that keep us from spreading ourselves around 

rica. 

Mr. Bentiey. You know more about it than I do; but I think it is 
an undesirable proportion. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Bentiey. Well, I have two short questions, then, sir. 

Mrs. Bouton. Please go to Africa. 

Mr. Bentiry. I would rather visit other parts of Africa than 
Morocco. 


Mrs. Botton. That is not really Africa. That belongs to E ‘ 
Mr. Bentiey. All right. : yee aie 


Do we finance indirectly the employment of American technici 
by the Ethiopian Government ti wramenne 
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_. Mr. Van Dyke. I don’t quite understand what you mean by “in- 
directly.” We have technicians on U.S. Government’ rolls. We 
finance certain contracts such as the one. with the Oklahoma State 
University under which they supply technicians for Ethopian institu- 
tions. There has been some discussion of using some of the special 
assistance—some of the local currency proceeds of the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities bought with special assistance fuonds—to 
raise the salaries which the Ethiopian Government can pay foreign 
technicians. They are having difficulty getting foreign technicians. 
[Security deletion. ] 

I don’t think at the moment there are any such people on the 
Ethopian rolls. 

Mr. Benttey. I raise that question, Mr. Van Dyke, because on page 
135 it says that the remaining [security deletion] worth which I pre- 
sume refers to counterpart funds will be used for various purposes 
[security deletion ]. 

. Mr. Van Dyke. This has been discussed, and we probably would 
do it if the Ethiopian Government requested it. 

Mr. Bentiey. I got the impression from the testimony that has been 
offered here that the economy of Libya is—well, I think the expression 
of one gentleman was “not viable”’—in a very poor and precarious 
position. Is that correct? 

Mr. Van Dyxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Bent ey. I find it hard to understand, then, why the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund made a loan of $5 million to Libya repayable in 25 
years at 314 percent in U.S. dollars. Where is the Government of 
Libya going to find, even over a 25-year period, 5 million U.S. dollars 
to repay that loan unless we supply it for them? 

Mrs. Botton. What page is that on? 

Mr. Bentiey. That is in the Development Loan book, on page 33. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I think that question should properly be directed 
to the Development Loan Fund witnesses. 

Mr. Bentiey. But you gentlemen have commented on the economy 
of Libya. Does that square with a dollar loan, repayable in dollars, 
of this magnitude? 

Mrs. Botton. How many companies are digging for oil in Libya? 
Fourteen ? 

Mr. Sarrerruwatte. At least 10, possibly 14. 

Mrs. Borron. At least 10 are digging and expect to find oil. They 
have every indication of it. Do you know? 

Mr. Van Dyke. I beg your pardon? 

Mrs. Bouton. There are 10 companies at least digging for oil? 
American companies and one Canadian, in Libya. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I think at the last count there were 13. 

Mrs. Boron. I said 14 originally. 

Mr. Satrertuwaite. We haven’t answered the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mrs. Bouton. I was talking while you were busy. 

Mr. Van Dyre. I believe this loan document hasn’t yet been signed 
by the Libyan Government. It has been approved by the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund Board, but it hasn’t been accepted by the Libyan 
Government, and there is some question on whether there should be a 
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low interest rate repayable in dollars or a higher interest rate payable 
in Libyan pounds. 

Mr. Bentiey. We have made the decision but they haven’t; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Van Dyxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Bentiey. There is no explanation still as to where they will gret 
the dollar currency ¢ 

(The following statement has been submitted for inclusion in the 
record at this point :) 


To date, all mutual security assistance to Libya has been in the form of 
grants except for two loans totaling $3.5 million made to cover part of the 
costs of increasing the capacity of and rehabilitating the Tripoli powerplant. 
This assistance was in the form of loans rather than grants since engineering 
studies indicated that the operation of the powerplant would be sufficiently 
profitable to enable it to amortize the loans out of earnings. 

The Development Loan Fund has offered the Government of Libya an addi- 
tional $5 million loan for the Tripoli powerplant. The Development Loan 
Fund loan was originally offered to Libya on the basis that it would be repay- 
able in 40 semiannual installments, with the first 15 installments repayable 
in Libyan pounds and the remaining 25 in dollars, with an interest rate of 
5 percent. When the Government of Libya requested more favorable terms, 
the U.S. Embassy recommended that the Development Loan Fund terms be 
made equivalent to those provided by the Mutual Security Act loans. The 
Development Loan Fund responded by offering to make the loan repayable in 
50 semiannual installments, reducing the interest rate to 3%4 percent per annum 
and making the interest and principal repayable in dollars. The Government 
of Libya has indicated that it is satisfied with these terms. 


Mr. Van Dyke. Well, in the long run, as Mrs. Bolton says, it is 
not impossible—— 

Mr. Bentiey. What would you do without Mrs. Bolton ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. She is very helpful. 

Libya might possibly find a lot of oil. 

Mr. Bentiey. My point is your description of the Libyan economy 
caused me a great deal of surprise to see, as I say, that there had 
been an approved loan repayable in hard currency. It certainly didn’t 
seem to square with what your description of the economy was. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Of course, these repayments don’t fall due for 
some time. 

Mr. Bentiey. I know, but apparently the economy is such that 
we Sy giving them [security deletion] in special assistance—is that 
right 

r. Van Dyxe. Yes. 
Mr. Bow gs. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
airman Morean. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Ciaxton. Could I make one comment off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Secretary and Admiral and Mr. 
Van Dyke. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10:30 Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 50 p.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10: 30 a.m., Monday, April 13, 1959. ) 





